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REAT BRITAIN is not only the largeft 
ifland in Europe; but the moft populous, 
rich and powerful ifland in the known world. 
South Britain, of which we here treat, com- 
prehends England and Wales; and extends 
northward to the 55th degree 40 minutes, north 
latitude, where it is divided from North Bri- | 
tain, or Scotland, by the river Tweed. On the 
eaft it is bounded by the German ocean; on 
the fouth by the Britifh channel, which di- 
vides it from France, and on the weft by St. 
George’s channel, which divides it from Jreland. 
Tt is 400 meafured miles in length from Berwick 
upon Tweed to Chichefter, and 370 in breadth 
from Dover to the Land’s-end in Cornwall. 
England derived its name from the Eaft Angles 
of Jutland, who joined the Saxons in the conqueft 
of this country; and Wales, the weft part of 
South Britain, was thus called froma Saxon word 
fignifying the land of Foreigners, and thus Italy 
is ftill called by the Germans Vel/chland. 
England has its coaft happily indented, fo as 
to form a variety of bays and harbours, that are 
of the greateft advantage to commerce, and has 
many navigable rivers, that not only fertilize the 
ground, but convey the riches of all the other 
nations of the earth into the heart of the king- 
A 2 dom : 
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dom: the principal of thefe are the Thames, the 
Medway, the Severn, the Trent, the Tyne, the 
‘Tees, the Eden, the Lower -Avon, the -Ribble 
and the Merfey. 

The country is fubje€t to feveral natural advan- 
tages and difadvantages as an ifland: the atmo- 
fphere is generally loaded with vapours; and the 
weather is extremely various, perpetually chang- 
ing from heat to cold, .and from wet -to dry- 
‘There is even fometimes no funfhine for feverak 
days together ; though at the fame time there is 
no rain; but from: this general’ humidity, _ the 
-earth is covered with:a fine continual verdure feen 
inno country on the continent of Europe. “The 
‘air is. generally falubrious, except in the low 
‘lands; the cold is ‘much lefs fevere in: winter, and 
‘the heat lefs violent in fummer, than in any part 
~of the continent in the fame latitude ;:and the 
greateft part of the country exhibits to view a de- 
jightful variety of plains, gently fwelling hills, 
corn-fields, «meadow ‘grounds, wood and water. 
‘Flourifhing cities, ‘thriving towns, ‘populous vil- 
lages, and ‘the feats of the ‘nobility and gentry, 
-are feen in every part of the‘kingdom. i 

Wales is a very mountainous country ; ‘but the 
fides of the hills, the fertilevalleys, and plains, are 
extremely beautiful, and ‘being ‘frequently in- 
‘termingled with lofty mountains, ‘rocks and pre- 
cipices, afford a variety ofthe moft romantic and 
venchanting profpedts. | 

Though England is in general a champain 
country, Cornwall, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, 
and the Peak in. Derbyfhire, are‘ mountainous, and 
Several lofty mountains are fcattered through fome 
-other of the weftern and northern countries; but 
thongh mauy of them are not fertile, they are rich 
in minerals, In thofe of Cornwall are found im- 
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menfe quantities.of tin, and other metals. Thofe _ 
of Wales, Derbyfhire, and feveral other parts of 
the kingdom, yield abundance of lead, copper and 
iron, Quarries of excellent freeftone are work- 
ed in Derbyfhire, Dorfetfhire, and Devonfhire, 
and immenfe quantities of coals are dug out of 
the pits in many counties. In Northumberland 
and Chefhire are plenty of allum and falt pits, 
and alfo falt {prings. 

England generally excels every country in Eus 
rope in plenty of corn; for the arable lands an- 
‘nually produce above thirty-five millions of bufh- 
els of wheat, a great part of which is ufually ex~ 
ported. In this kingdom is likewife raifed the 
fame quantity of barley; partly for ale and beer, 
and partly for the diftilling of Britith fpirits. 

From the poorer grounds are “likewife raifed great 
‘quantities of rye, oats, peas, beans and vetches. 
Yn Effex and Cambridgefhire are extenfive fields 
of excellent faffron. In Bucks and Bedfordfhire 
is produced woad for dying ; and Kent, Effex, 
Surry and Hampfhire, are adorned with confider- 
able plantations of hops. But the produce of 
this kingdom will be beft feen in the defcription 
‘of the feveral counties : we fhall only add here on 
this fubject, that England is famous for its cat- 
tle, and the fheep in particular, are fo numerous, 
‘that twelve millions of fleeces are annually fhorn 
and manufactured in this kingdom; the woollen 
manufacture being the ftaple commodity of Eng- 
land. 

_ The conftitution of England is a limited mo- 
narchy, and with all its defects,-is the beft that 
ever fublifted in any part of the world. The le- 
_gillative power is happily vefted in the king, lords 
and commons, ailembled in parliament, and the 
concurrence of each is necefiary to the making 
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of every law. A new parliament is chofen oncé 
in feven years, in confequence of writs iflued by 
‘the king, who has alfo power to prorogue and 
diffolve this aflembly at pleafure, and likewife to 
refufe his aflent to any bill, without giving a rea- 
fon for his refufal. His revenue for the fupport 
of his houfhold, the payment of foreign mi- 
‘nifters, and the other purpofes in which he may 
think proper to employ it, amounts to 800,000 I. 
a year. He has the power of creating peers, of ap- 
pointing all the creat officers of ftate, and of be- 
ftowing all the lucrative employments civil and 
military. He contracts alliances, declares war, 
levies troops, augments the navy, and concludes 
‘peace; and, in fhort, by his own power and au- 
thority, conducts the whole adminiftration of the 
‘government. He can gracioufly pardon offenders, 
but has no authority to take away the life or pro- 
perty of the meaneft innocent fubject. 

The houfe of lords is compofed of all the 
temporal and fpiritual peers of the realm, the 
former-of whom enjoy their honours by here- 
ditary defcent, and when one of them is guilty 
of treafon, or any other capital crime, he is tried 
by that auguft aflembly. ‘The houfe of lords is 
alfo the laft refort in all civil caufes of appeal 
from inferior courts; and no peer is fubject to 
perfonal arreft in actions of debt. 

The houfe of commons is compofed of 558 
members: of thefe eighty knights reprefent the 
forty counties of England; twelve ftand for the 
counties of Wales, and thirty for the fhires of 
Scotland. ‘The cities of England are reprefent- 
ed by fifty citizens ; the boroughs, by 339 bur- 
geffes; the two univerfities by four members ; 
and the § cinque ports by 16 barons. Wales re- 
turns 12 burgefles, and Scotland 15. ‘The houfe 
of commons raifes all the fupplies of the year, 

accord 
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according’ to the exigencies of the government, 
and in this privilege they will not allow’ the 
lords to interfere. ‘They ‘impofe’ taxes, grant 
fubfidies, and limit the number of Jand forces; 
fhips and feamen, for the fervice of the year. 
They have power‘to take the neceflary fteps for 
the improvement of commerce, the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, and the advantage of the 
community. “They call for papers and records, 
-bring in bills of attainder, and may impeach even 
peers at the bar of the upper houfe. ‘They fpeak 
boldly without any other controul than that of 
their fpeaker, whom they elect ‘at the beginning 
of every parliament. ates 

The liberty and privileges of every fubje& are 
confirmed by the Magna Charta, and the Bill of 
Rights, “The moft’valuable of thefe is the trial by 
juries, and the writ of habeas corpus, by means of 
which any perfon can demand the caufe ‘of his 
commitment, or inftant releafe. “Tche people can» 
not be taxed without their own confent ;: that is, 
without the confent of a majority of their repre- 
fentatives in ' parliament. ‘Soldiers carinot be 
quartered in the houfes of private perfons, with- 
out the corfent. of the owners; ‘and every indi- 
vidual may difpofe of his own effeéts‘as he pleafes, 
either by will, deed, or conyeyanice, | 

The judges of England are twelve in numbet, 
and are appointed by the king, but that they may 
not be influenced by the crown, they enjoy their 
offices for life. “The courts held at W eftminfter 
are thofe of the Common-pleas, King’s-bénch, 
Chancery, Exchequer, and the Dutchy court of 
Lancafter. The court of Commion-pleas, which 
is held by a lord chief juftice, and three other 
judges, tries all civil caufes, real, perfonal and 
mixed, between fubjeét and fubject. “The court 
of King’s-bench, is the higheft court of common 
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law in the kingdom, and is under the. lord: chief 
juftice of the King’s-bench, alfo ftiled the Lord 
chief juftice of England, who is affifted by three 
inferior judges. ‘This court takes cognizance. of 
every thing that concerns the lofs of life or mem- 
ber of any fubjet, of, treafons, felonies, breaches 
of the peace, oppreflion and mifgovernment; it 
has power to rectify errors and mitftakes in the 
fentences and proceedings of all the judges and 
juftices of England, and to fuperintend all pleas, 
except thofe m the Exchequer. "The court of 
‘Chancery is a'court of equity, held by the lord 
high chancellor of England, who is keeper of the 
‘vreat feal, fpeaker of the houfe of lords, and the 
firft civil officer in the kingdom: it was inftituted 
‘as a court of equity to mitigate the rigour of the 
common law; and from this court ifiues writs of 
-‘fummons for parliament, charters, protections, 
and patents for fheriffs, and in chancery are fealed 
and enrolled all letters patent, treaties with foreign 
princes, and deeds touching the purchafe of eftates. 
“The lord chancellor has twelve affiftants called 
mafters in chancery, the chief of whom is named 
mafter of the rolls. ‘The court of Exchequer is 
held by the lord chief baron, and three other ba- | 
rons, befides a puifne baron. . The Exchequer 
‘includes two courts, one of law, and the other of 
equity, and here all caufes relating to the reve- 
“nue and rights of the crown are heard and deter- 
mined. ‘The court of the dutchy chamber of 
Lancafter confifts of the chancellor of the dutchy 
‘as chief judge, aflifted by the attorncy of the 
- dutchy and other officers, and takes cognizance 
of all caufes relating to the revenue of that dutchy, 
_ which is now annexed to the crown. fae 
‘Fhe twelve judges not only adminifter juftice 
in the courts of the metropolis, but likewife twice 
a year hold aflizes all over the kingdom, For this 
. . . purpole 
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purpofe England is divided into. fix circuits, and 
two judges are allotted for each. Wales is com- 
prehended in four-circuits, for which other judges 
are afligned. ‘Thefe fit at the principal town of 
every county, to hear and determine civil .and 
criminal caufes. — } co 

England was originally divided by kiag Alfred 
about the year 896, into thirty-two counties or 
fhires, which were afterwards.encreafed to’ forty ; 
and thefe, with the addition of twelve into which 
Wales was afterwards divided, make the prefent 
number fifty-two. Thefe counties we’ fhall hére 
give in the fevera] cireuits in which they are con- 
tained, 


I. Home circuit, , -Eflex, Hertfordfhire, Surry, 
 -§$uffex, and Kent. | 

Hi. Norfolk circuit. Buckinghambhire, Bedford- 
| fhire, Huntingdonfhire, 

| . Cambridgefhire,. . Nor- 

: | _- "folk, “and Suffolk, 3 
TI, Midland cireuit,. Warwickthire, Lei¢efter- 
“fhire, Defbythite, Not- 


‘tinghamfhire, “Rutland- 
“Shire, “atid Northarip- 
“tonfhire. 


IV. Oxford circuit. “Berkthite, — . Oxfordfhire, 
£  ©Gloucefterfhire, “Mon- 
mouthfhire, ~Hereford- 
fhire, Shropfhire, Staf- 
_ fordfhire, and Worcefter- 
fhire. aay tee whee. 
V. Weftern circuit. Hampfhire;Wiltfhire, Dor- 
| fetfhire, Somerfethhire, 
Cornwall, and, Devon- 

fhire. , 


VI. Northéra 
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VI. Northerncircuit. Yorkfhire, Durham, Not- 
thumberland, Cumber- 
Jand, Weftmoreland, and 
Lancafhire, 


~ Middlefex and Chefhire are not included in any 
of the circuits; the former containing the fupreme 
-courts of juftice, and the latter being a county pa- 
Jatine. 
Wales is divided into four circuits, which with 
their re{fpective counties are as follow: 


North-eaft circuit. Flint, Denbigh, Mont- 

me gomery, 

North-weft circuit. Anglefea, Carnarvon, Me- 
rioneth. 

South-eaft circuit. Radnor, Brecon, Glamor- 

| an. 

South-weft circuit. Pembroke, Cardigan, Caer- 

marthen, 


Befides the above counties, into which England 
and Wales is at prefent divided, there are coun- 
ties corporate, or certain diftri€ts to which the 
liberties and jurifdictions peculiar to a county, 
have been granted by charter from the king. Thus 
the city of London is a county diftin& from Mid- 
dlefex, and York, Chefter, Norwich, Briftol, 
Worcefter, Nottingham, Kingfton upon Hull, 
and -feveral other towns are counties of themfelves, 
diftin@t from the counties in which they are feated. 

‘The ancient divifion of counties into hundred:, 
and of hundreds into tythings ftill remains: 
though the hundreds were a diftriét which origi- 
nally contained ‘only a hundred families, and the 
tythings a diftrict that contained but ten families. 

n Yorkfhire the hundreds are called Wapentakes ; 
from wapentach, a name anciently given to an 
hundred; from the ceremony of touching wea- 
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pons; for when a governor of an hundred was 
appointed, the houfe-keepers of the hundred 
meeting him, feverally touched his fpear with 
theirs, to fhew that they had one common caufe 
to defend. The fubdivifions of Suflex are termed 
Rapes, and thofe of Kent Lathes.. 

Every county has a fheriff, annually appointed 
by the king, except where the office has been 
made either elective or hereditary by charter. 
The duty of the fheriff is to execute the king’s 
writs or mandates, to attend the judges, fee 
their fentences executed, and to give judgment in 
petty caufes determined in the county court. In 
every county there are alfo juftices of the peace, 
who take cognizance of felonies, trefpafles, and 
other mifdemeanors, and in cities and large bo- 
roughs, the peace is generally preferved by a may- 
or, aldermen and common council, though there 
are a few exceptions, an 

With refpec&t to the ecclefiaftical divifions of 
England and Wales, thefe confift of provinces, 
diocefes, and parifhes: a province is under the 
jurifdiction of an archbifhop ; a diocefe, of a bi- 
fhop; and a parifh is fuppofed to be under the care 
’ of a prieft. In South Britain are two provinces, 
Canterbury and York; twenty-two diocefes in 
England, and four in Wales, of which twenty- 
two are in the province of Canterbury, and four 
in the province of York. 

The prieft of a parifh is allowed tythes, be- 
fides a piece of land, appointed for his feparate ufe, 
called a Glebe; hence a parifh, confidered as af- 
fording maintenance to the minifter, is called a 
Benefice, Some of thefe benefices were an- 
ciently appropriated to certain religious houfes, | 
colleges, or bifhopricks, which enjoyed the reve- 
nue, and appointed an ecclefiaftic to perform the 
duty termed the cure of fouls, either for a part of 

the 
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the tythes or a certain falary ; but: when the re- 
ligious houfes were diflolved - at. the reformation, 
the appropriated benefices of which they ‘were 
poffefled came into the hands of laymen,. and. 
were called Impropriations ; appropriated bene- 
fices were alfo called Vicarages, and unappropri- 
ated, Rectories. “here arein England and Wales © 
9284 parifhes, of which 3845 are impropriations 
or vicarages, and the remainder amounting to~ 
54.39 parifhes are rectories. = 

~Werfhall now proceed to a particular defcrip- 
tion of all the counties of: England and Wales, 
and that the reader may readily, upon all occa-. 
fions, have recourfe to any particular county, 
without the trouble of fearching the contents of 
each volume, we have placed them in alphabeti- 
cal order. z 
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The Ist anp of ANGLESEA. 


HIS ifland obtained its prefent name in 
T i the reign of king Edward I. when it 
xy was conquered by the Englifh, who 
REX called it Englefea and Anglefey (the 
Englifh Ifland). The Romans named it Mona; 
the Britons, Mén, and Tir Mén; i. e. the lend 
of Mon; and Ynis Dowylh, of the fhady ifland, 
and the Saxons called it Moneg. It is fituated at 
the north-weft extremity of the principality of 
Wales; the diftance from Beaumaris in the eaft, 
to Holyhead in the weft, is 27 iniles, five fur- 
longs ; but the whole length of the ifland is 30 
_ miles, and the breadth, from north to fouth, 26 
miles. ‘The old accounts make it only 24 miles 
long and 17 broad; but then it mutt be confi- 
dered they were computed miles. A narrow 
ftrait feparates it from the continent, by iome 
improperly called the river of Menai; but it is 
every where elfe furrounded by the raging Irith 
lea. | 

Vou. I. B Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding Anglefea’is the moft fruitful 
country for wheat in all Wales, Mon mam gymry, 
1. €. Minis the nurfery of Wales, being a common 
proverb, becaufe in times of fcarcity, it fupplied 
the whole principality with corn, yet the gene- 
ral afpect of the ifland is not very inviting, as it 
appears to be hilly, ftony and dry. The air ‘is 
healthy ; but fomewhat aguifh in the autumnal 
feafon, for the fame reafon as in fome parts of 
Effex and Kent, tho’ not to fo great adegree. 
The rivers are the Gweer, the Keveny, the 
Alow, the Brant, and the Dulas. The ifland 
abounds in corn, cattle, and moft of the neceffaries 
-of life, and other commodities, which will be ta- 
ken notice of.in the enfuing pages. Jt contains 
fix hundreds, two market towns, viz. Beaumaris 
and Newburgh, 1840 houfes, about 12000 in- 
habitants, 74 parifhes, and the number of villages 
was formerly 363. “When the land-tax is two 
fhillings in.the pound, it pays yearly 8161. 1s. 
t1id. Anglefea, is.in the province of Canter- 
bury anddiocefe of Bangor. It fends two members 
‘to parliament, one for the county and the other 
for Beaumaris; and gives the title of earl to the 
noble family of Anneiley. 2 
_Braumaris, the principal town, (fo named 
‘from a French word, which fignifies a beautiful 
morafs, being fituated in amoorifh fpot, near the 
fea) is neat, flourifhing, and well-built, feated 
on the weftern bank of the {trait Menai, in the 
road to Holyhead, from whence it is near 28 
miles eaft, and 241 north-weft from London. It 
was founded by king Edward I. who changed the 
name from Bonover to Beaumaris, and fortified 
it with a ftrong handfome caftle, fome parts of 
which {till remain, and make a good appearance: 
but a better idea may be formed of this fortrefs, 
whee iby 
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by an examination of the plate, than by a ver- 
“bal defcription. It now belongs to the crown. 

The town has two good ftreets, an handfome 
ehurch, and a county goal. ‘The corporation is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 21 
burgefles, a town-clerk, and two ferjeants at 
mace. ‘The market days are Wednefday and 
Saturday ; and the four fairs, on Feb. 5, Holy- 
Thurfday, Sept. 19, Dec. 19, all for cattle. 

Being an excellent and well fituated harbour, 
Beaumaris was formerly, and ftill might be, a 
place of good trade, had the inhabitants a turn 
for commerce; but their attention is fixed on 
agriculture, and a traveller muft be furprized, 
when he obferves, here and there, in this ifland, 
fmall fpots of land cultivated on the fide of .a 
fteep hill, where it would feem impoffible for an 
horfe toafcend, or, when he gets to the top, to 
plough land that has fo great a flope: but the 
furrows extend along the fides of the hills, and 
not upwards and downwards ; for was this to be 
attempted, plough and horfe would both tumble 
to the bottom. THis remark holds true, not 
only with refpect to the ifle of Anglefea, but to 
North-Wales in general’; and it is a pleafing 
fight to fee the corn waving on high, encompafied 
above and below, by a mixture of bare rocks, 
weeds and fhrubs. The inhabitants have corn, 
butterand cheefe in plenty: all the coaft abounds 
with oyfters, mufcles, cockles, and other kinds of 
fifth. At-Prieftholm ifland, which lies almoft 
clofe to the fhore, about five miles diftant, north, 
they have birds of paflage, called Puffiins, which 
are pickled and fold at a confiderable price: nay 
numbers of them are conveyed even to London, 
where they are efteemed a delicacy. soo. 

At PENMon, to the N. E. of Beaumaris, and 
in its neighbourhood, are quarries of mill-ftones 
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of the grit kind, great quantities of which are 
exparted: alfo a good harbour for fhipping, a 
confiderable herring fifhery ; and oyfters, which | 
are fat, large, and remarkably fine, when pickled. 
Penmon priory, was ahoufe for minor canons 
of the order of St. Auguftine, dedicated to St. 
_ Mary, and founded by Gwynedd, king of the 
Britons, inthe year 540. The prior was one of 
the three {piritual lords of Anglefea, andthe yearly 
value, at the diffolution, was 4ol. 17s. gid. The 
ruins are {till to be feen near Penmon., 
NewesurGu, (in Britifh Rhos vair) is fituated 
between the mouths of the rivers Brant and Ke. 
veney, and is the moft confiderable town on the 
ifland, except Beaumaris, from which it is about 
16 miles difant tothe5. W. But it has beenin 
a much more fiourifhing ftate than at prefent, 
and its decay is faid to be owing to the heaps of 
fand thrown up about it by the feas The go- 
vernment of this town isin the hands of a may- 
or, recorder, and two bailiffs; the market is 
on Tuefday; and the five fairs, on June 22, 
Aug. 10, and 21, ‘Sept. 25, and Nov. 11, all for 
cattle. At Tre’ Varthira, not far from New- 
burgh, a large gold medal of Julius Conftantius 
was found, in the year. 1680, of which this is.a 
reprefentation. . 
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HoLtYHEAD, is fitwated in a peninfula at the 
weftern extremity of the ifland, oppofite to Dub- 
lin, noted for being the ftation of the packet- 
boats between England and Ireland, and prin- 
-cipally confifting of houfes of entertainment, for 
perfons bound either to or from that kingdom, 
which make but an indifferent appearance, and 
are fcattered up and down ina diforderly manner, ... 

This town is called Caer Gybi, in Welch, 
from Kybi, a holy man, who lived about the 
year 650, and here ended his days. He founded’ 
a collegiate church, and the pretident of the col- 
lese was one of the three fpiritual lords of An- 
glefea. The walls of the church-yard are the 
remains of a Britifh fortification, built in the 
year 450. “Fhe church was re-built in, or foon 
after the reign of king Edward III. and is at pre- 
fent an handfome ftru¢ture, as may be feen by the 
view of it annexed. Here was alfoacaftle, with 
a royal free chapel, valued at 241. per annum, at 
the diffolution. — 

There was a faltzhoufe at the entrance of | 
Holy-head harbour, erefted in confequence of an 
aét of parliament made in the fixth year of the 
reign of queen Anne, to permit the inhabitants 
the ufe of rock falt, to ftrengthen the fea water ; 
but for want of proper management it fell to 
decay, and atlaft cameto nothing. In this har- 
- bour, in the year 1747, there were {hipped 22000 - 
bufhels of all forts of corn. ‘The other commo- 
dities of Holyhead are butter, cheefe, bacon, 
wild fowl, of which there is great plenty ; oyfters, 
lobfters, crabs, razor-fifh, herrings, cod-fifh, 
whitings, whiting-pollacks, coal-fifh, fea-tench, 
turbots, foals, flounders, feate, thornbacks, &c. 

The plant called in Welfh Gwimnion, and by 
the Englifh Tang, grows on the fea rocks, near 
this harbour, of which the inhabitants make a 
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great advantage, by burning it toa. fixed falt,. 


called Kelp, which is ufed in the manufacturing 
of glafs, and in the allum works, © Samphire, fo 
well known for making an excellent pickle, grows 
upon.-the rocks and the coatt. 

In the neighbourhood of Holyhead, is a large 
vein of white fuller’s earth, and another of yel- 
low, which lying fo near the fea might be eafily 
exported to diftant parts. Within a mile of the 
town, on a hillock, near the road leading to Beau- 
maris, isa monument, confiiting of large ftones,, 
about 20 in number, and between four and five 
feet high, except two at the northern end, which 
are fix feet in height. ‘They ftand in a farm 
called Trevigneth, and have no other name than 
Lhecheu, whence the field in which they are 
erected is called Caer Lhecheu. 

LLANVAIER, a fmall village, is fituated where 
the two roads from Beaumaris and Newburgh to 
Holyhead meet, and about fix miles S$. E. of the 
latter. Some workmen digging a well on the 
premifes of one Mr. Jones, an inhabitant of 
Lianvaier, about the middle of March, in the 
year 1764, found an earthen pot, or Urn, con- 
taining 20 pieces of copper Roman coin, nine- 
teen of which were of the emperor Ceraufius, 
and one of Alectus. 

TREGAIAN is fituated on the banks of the 
Keveny, within fomething. more than a mile of 
its fource, and about ten miles to the N. E. of 
Aberfraw. This village is chiefly remarkable as 
the birth-place of Witt1am Davip ap Howe. 
AP JoORWoRTH, who was living in it in the year 
1581, though he died foon after, and was then 
105 years of age. He had had three wives and 
two concubines: the number of his children, 
lawfully begotten, was 36 ; of thofe by his con- 
cubines, feven. His eldeft fon, Griffith ap ner 
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liam, 84 years old, had a great number of chil- 
dren and grand children ; his youngeft fon. 
Griffith ap William, two years old, was alive in 
the faid parifh, there being 82 years difference be- 
tween his age and that of his brother: about 88 
perfons, defcended of the old man, were living at 
the fame time, and in the fame place ;-. and it is 
faid there were above 300 perfons in. all, : fprung 
from him, and born in his life-time. He was of 
mean ftature, good complexion, feldom troubled 
with any diforder,- moderate in diet, lived by 
tillage, and frequently exercifed himfelf in fifh- 
ing and fowling. His hearing,-eyefight, and all: 
his fenfes continued perfect. to his death.. 

ARERFRAW, on the fouth-weft fide of the 
ifland, 12 miles 8. E, of Holyhead; was formerly 
a confiderable place, the refidence of the princes 
of North-Wales, who. were fometimes called 
kings of Aberfraw; but itis now a {mall village, 
which coafting floops often frequent, to take in 
their lading of corn, butterand cheefe. Ovyfters, 
Whitings, and other fifh are plenty: the fand in 
the neighbourhood is good manure, and. is car- 
ried on horfes, for that purpofe, fome miles into 
the country.. At this village was found one of 
thofe glafs rings, fuppofed to have been ufed as 
charms, or amulets, by the ancient Druids. We 
have given a reprefentation of it in the annexed 
cut. They are {mall glafs an- 
nulets, generally about half as 
wide as our finger rings, butmuch 
thicker, ufually of a green co- 
lour, tho’ fome are blue, and 
others curioufly waved with blue, 
red and white. The Welfhcall Sy’ 
thefe rings Gleineu Nadrifedh, 
and fuppofe them generated by fnakes; but in 
Glamorganfhire, and Monmout}fhire, they are 
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cal'ed Maen magl, and corruptly Glaim, for 
Glain: the Englifh, in fome places, call them 
Snake-ftones. An account of fome others will. 
be found in our defcriptions of Denbighfhire and 
Merionethfhire; but a ftill more extenfive one 
in the laft edition of Camden’s Britannia, p. 815. 
At Llanwyvan, in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
fraw, is a quarray of white marble, which takes a 
good polifh, and might be ufeful in ftatuary. 
Aberfraw has four fairs, on March 7, Wednefday 
after Trinity, October 23, and Dec. 19, all for 
cattle. eal 
I,LANNERCHYMEADD is a village, 13 miles 
N. W. of Beaumaris, which has four fairs, held 
on Feb. 5, April25, May 6, and the Thurfday 
after Trinity, all for cattle. 

At Porthafhuferry, oppofite Banger, in Caer- 
narvonfhire, four fairs are held, on Auguft 26, 
Sept. 26, O&. 24, and Nov. 14, all for cattle. 
At the village of Llanflenell, not far from the 
mouth of the harbour of Cemlyn, there are four 
fairs held every year, on Feb. 25, Aug. 5, Nov. 
5, and 26, forthe fame: and at Pentreath, near 
a mile up the river, are four fairs yearly, on 
May 5, Friday after Frinity, Aug. 16, O&. 3, 
and Noy. 12, all for the fame commodities. 

We fhall now take notice ef the moft remark- 
able bays and harbours of this ifland, that have 
not been already mentioned. 

Rep-WuHuarr, isa bay and harbour, five miles 
t6 the weft of Beaumaris, and is noted for the 
lime-ftone trade carried on to al] the neighbour- 
ing, countries ; among which is plenty of grey 
marble that will bear a fine polifh. ear it are 
alfo remarkable quarries of Mill-ftones, of the 
grit kind, which are exported ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood are large, loofe blocks of grey marble; 
ene of which, upon examination, was three feet 

thick, 
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thick, nine broad, and twenty-feven long. Pro- 
perly cut, they would make excellent pillars for 
building. ‘This bay alfo furnifhes rich fand for 
manure, which is conveyed in {mall floops round 
all the coaft of Anglefea, and fo fertilizes the 
land, that it yields large crops of oats and barley. 
Here are alfo plenty of herrings in the feafon, 
which bring the inhabitants confiderable profit. 

AMLUCH harbour, is only a fmall creek or 
cove on the north fide of the ifland, between two. 
fteep rocks, where a veflel has not room to turn, 
even at high water: but {mall veflels enter it 
with corn, butter and cheefe, and the Liverpool 
pilot boats lie afloat, to be ready to meet any: 
veflels in the offing. The village of Amluch. 
is feated near the fhore, and has a fair on Nov.- 
12, for cattle. pe | 

Dvutas is a bay-and harbour much frequented: 
on account of the corn and butter trade,. and the: 
herring fifhery, the mouth of which is on the 
north-fide of the ifland, 13 miles N..W.. of: 
Beaumaris. Here is plenty of a reddith ockery 
earth, fomewhat like Spanifh brown, but bears a: 
far better body. Veins of lead ore, have alfa. 
been lately difcovered.. On all this coaft they: 
- make fern afhes, which are feld to foap-bailers, , 
glafs and {melting houfes. 

CEMLYN, is an harbour only ufed by fmallk: 
veflels, which-trade here for corn, cheefe and: 
butter. Near this. place is a famous quarry of. 
the {tone called Afbeftos,.a fpecies of beautiful: 
marble, out of which is got the Linum afbeftinum,, 
called here,.the Salamander’s wool. It is a fub- 
ftanee refembling flax, and has been woven into. 
a kind of cloth, that will not burn in a common: 
fice.. ‘The antients have frequently mentioned it 
in their natural hiftories. Vhere is alfo, a yel- 
low, fulphurous, copper ore; and at.Llandadrig,, 
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about three miles to the eaft, is a great body or - 
vein of {tony ochre, of various colours, as red, 
yellow and blue, and an exceeding fine white 
clay, proper for painters, potters, &c. 
MALupRATH, is a creek, four milesS. E. of 
Aberfraw, frequented by fmall veflels which come 
to purchafe corn, butter, and cheefe, in great 
quantities, with moft kinds of fifh. Here is 
free-{tone for building, and at Llangeinwin, veins 
of lead ore, plenty of a heavy ruddy fpar, pro- 
bably containing metal, and a green ftone varie- 
gated with red and white fpots, which will bear 
a polifh. A fort of fea-fpurge is found in: the 
creek, with which they dye their wool yellow. 
Up the river are feveral coal pits, which they 
can only fink a few yards deep, on account of 
the water, which fills the works, and they have 
no engines to extract it. One vein of this coal 
is free and bituminous, to which fome give the 
name of run coal, becaufe it foon moulders in 
the open air. A fecond is very hard, refembling 
the ftone coal of Pembrokefhire; a third of 
kennel coal; and a fourth, which refembles 
culm, but is not of the culm kind, becaufe it 


_ will cake on the fire. Mr. Morris, who fur- 


veyed this ifland, thinks great prot might be 
made of thefe mines, if all the low grounds were 

drained. i 
‘Two miles from the N. W. point of Anglefea, 
and about nine miles north of Holyhe-d harbour, 
is a fmall ifland called SkeRRiEs. Upon this 
- }fland a light-houfe is erected, the light of which 
may be feen at the diftance of feven or eight 
leagues, and is of great ufe to navigators, 
The birds called Puffins, breed here in great 
numbers; a flock of them comes annually, all 
in one night, and depart in the fame manner, at 
the proper feafon of the following year. Sea- 
? tenches, 
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tenches, and variety of other fifh are here in 
great plenty, fonte of which are taken by angling, 
from the cliffs of the rocks; and in the fummer 
time coal-fifh abound fo, that the men belonging 
to the light-houfe ftand upon the point of the 
rock and frequently take them up with bafkets, , 
as they are pafling by. , 
Mott parts of the ifland of Anglefea yield honey, . 
wax, tallow, hides, woollen and linen cloth : 
but the chief trade-is in corn and cattle.’ It was 
obferved above an hundred years fince, that this — 
ifland -fent.3000 head of cattle yearly to the 
Englifh markets; at prefent they fend above 
15000 ; 5000 hogs, anda great number of fheep, | 
After all the fairs are over, it is computed they 
havea ftock of cattle of at leaft 30000. . They 
feed on fhort grafs, which renders the beef folid 
and fweet, and very proper to victual, fhips. for | 
long voyages... This ifland, it.is faid,. was for- 
merly covered with woods, .and for that reafon 
much frequented. and inhabited by the Druids, . 
of whom there are feveral monuments {till re- 
maining. At Tre’r Druw is one .confifting of 
upright ftones, inform refembling an horfe-fhoe, , — 
including an area of twenty paces diameter, and 
was, in the opinion of Borlafe, the learned and 
very difcerning author of.the hiftory and anti- 
quities of Cornwall; a theatre, erected by the 
Druids, for the exhibition of plays, or fomewhat 
like them, there having been feats and benches in 
the circular part of it, to accommodate the f{pec- 
tators. ‘I hefe ftones aretwelvein number, each . 
12 feet high, andeight broad. ‘This monument 
is called Bryn-gwin, or Supreme-court; and 
fometimes Kiss ‘y Brin-gwin, or Brin-gwin - 
ftones. Some, and perhaps with yet more pro- 
bability, have conjectured it was intended for a 
temple; and Mr, Mafon, probably had it in his 


thoughts, , 
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thoughts, when he thus painted the Druids tem- 
ple in his Caractacus. rd 


Behold yon oak, 
How ftern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 
Chills the pale plain beneath him; mark yon altar 
The dark ftream brawling round its rugged bafe, 
Thefe cliffs, thefe yawning caverns, this wide circus,, 
Skirted with unhewn ftone... 
Thefe mighty piles of magic planted rock,, 
‘Thus ranged in myftic order, mark the place 
Where butat times of holieft feftival 
‘The Druid leads his train. ‘There dwells the feer 
In yonder fhaggy cave on which the moon 
Now fheds a fide-long gleam. His brotherhood. 
Poffefs the neighbouring cliffs . . . 
Mine eye defcries a diftant range of caves 
Delv’d in the ridges of the craggy fteep : 
And this way ftill another. On the left 
Refide the fages fkilled in Nature’s lore : 
The changeful univerfe, its numbers, powers,, 
Studious they meafure, fave when meditation 
Gives place to holy rites: then in the grove 
Each hath his rank and fun@tion. Yonder grots 
Are tenanted by Bards, who nightly thence, 
Rob’d in their flowing vefts of innocent white, 
Defcend, with harps that glitter to the moon,. 
Hymning immortal ftrains. 


At Bad-Owyr, isa fepulchral monument, by 
the Welch called a Kromlech, from Krwm,. 


fomewhat convex, and Lhech, a flat fione. ‘They 


are generally formed of rough, unhewn ftones 5. 
but this is neatly wrought, and pointed into fe- 
veral angles. It is fuppofed by fome, to be the 

| Maufoleum 
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Maufoleum of Bronwen, king Lhyr’s daughter, 
who lived im the year of the world 3105; but 
this opinion is not fupportéd by fufficient autho- 
rity. The length i js feven feet, breadth fix feet, 
and the fame im thicknefs. The upper {tone is a 
detruncated pyramid, and flat at the top: we have 
here exhibited the figure of it. There are but 
3 of thefe krom- p= 
Jech’s now remain- [= 
ing in this ifland : 
one of which is = 
eleven feet and 
a half high, four }* 
broad, and four- } 
teen inches thick; (RSs 
the fecond is 12 [& 
feet high, and four SSS = 
broad; and the third is ten ven high, eight broad, 
and but fix inches thick. 

There are very few ftones in Anglefea ads in- 
fcriptions ; two only being taken notice of : one, 
a {quare pillar, in the parifh of Lhan Babo, about 
10 feet high, one broad and nearly as thick ; 
but now broken. ‘The infcription thereon was 
legible ;. but difficult to underftand. We have 
annexed a cut of it, from the laft edition of 
Camden’s Britannia. The ‘copy of this in- 
nn. was fent to bifhop Gibfon, the editor, 

by the Rev. Mr. Humphreys, rector of Lhan 
Vecheth. The monument is called Maen Lhanol, 
and was probably fepulchral ; the words Hite jacet,, 
according to all appearance, ending the infcrip- 
tion. 
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The other is near Newburgh, part of the in- 
{cription on which may be read, which is, Filius 
Ulrici erexit bunc lapidem: The fon of Ulric ereéted 
this fione Whence it fhould appear to be a. 
Danifh, or Norwegian monument ; for the name 
is not Britifh. 

Other monuments. which confift of vaft rude 
-ftones, laid together in circular order, inclofin 
an area five yards in diameter, called by the in- 
habitants Irifh cottages or huts, are alfo found in 
‘“Anglefea; but from the prefent appearance ’tis 
difficult to. decide whether they were Druid tem- 
ples or fepulchral monuments.. ‘There are feveral , 
places denominated Gwydhel, i. e. Irifh; but we 
cannot fay upon what account, .as there are no . 
hiftories to inform us. - 
© .Over the church door’ of .Llangud waladr, | 
N. W.of Newburgh, is a ftone with the follow- 
ing infcription, in very antique. characters, in 
memory of Kadras, who was prince of North - 
Wales, about the middle of the fixth centurye 
Catamanus rex fapientiffimus . opinatiffimus omnium 
Regum. : 

Leweline ap.Jorwerth, prince of North-Wales, 
before the year 1210, founded a monaftery of | 
friars minors, dedicated to.St. Francis, at Lhan- 
vaes, or Lhanddwyn, near Beaumaris, to which 
there belonged a large track of land; but, except 
one {mall tenement, it is now. all covered with 
fand hills, and lying on the Irifh fea, is a noted 

— Jand mark for feamen.- A prince of the fame 
_name, founded, before the year. 1221, a priory of 
black monks, at Prieftholm. eR 

The antient inhabitants of Anglefea, as indeed 
all of North-Wales, were known tothe Romans 
by the denomination of Ordoyices, of whom 
frequent mention is made in the accounts. of the 
Britifh wars, Paulinus Suetonius firft attempted 

to 
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to fubjugate it to the Romans, in the reign of 
Nero, when, according to Tacitus, it wasa very ~ 
populouscountry. He pafled his.troops over the 
{trait Menai, having prepared flat-bottomed. boats 
for that purpofe, being ignorant of the depth. 
Some of his cavalry, however, waded thro’ it, 
and others fwam over, holding their horfes bridles 
in their hands. The inhabitants, infpired by 
the Druids, . waited to receive them, in good 
order, and with. great firmnefs; among them were 
women, attired like furies, who ran up and down 
with lighted torches.in their hands, their hair 
difheveled, hanging about their fhoulders, and 
furrounded by the venerable Druids, who, with 
‘ hands uplifted to Heaven, uttered the moft dread- 
ful imprecations.. A fight, which had fomewhat 
fo awfully aftonifhing, at firft put the Romans to 
aftand, who.were fufficiently fuperftitious them- 
felves ; they continued fome time like ftocks, and 
made little refiftance. Atlength, however, animated 
by their general, whoreprefented tothem the fhame 
and difgrace of being thus. terrified by a rabble 
of frantic women and priefts, they advanced their 
enfigns, and foon vanquifhed. their oppofers, 
thrufting them into their own fires. They then 
Jeft a garrifon upon the fpot, and cut down the 
groves confecrated to their fuperftitious rites, 

_ The author of Mona Antiqua Reftaurata, 
thinks there are probable grounds to fuppofe the 
field of battle to be near Porthamel, betwixt a 
place called Pwll y fuwch, and Llaniden. Near 
it, headds, are the ruins of two or three {mall 
Britifh towns, which, in all likelihood, were 
then demolifhed ; and in one of thefe, Caer 
Idris, on the top of Gwydryn hill, it is probable 
the Romans built their fort (it being a place of 
ftrength, and confpicuous to the whole ifland) 
and in it placed their garrifon, It is a Romap 
work 
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work of an half-moon form, guarded by a tripple 
wall, and defended on the back by a precipice. 
We have given a reprefentation of it from that 
author. 


A, thegates. B, the highway.. C, the precipice., 


The Romans afterwards abandoned the ifland,. 


on account of a general revolt in Britain; but it 


was recovered again by Julius Agricola, without 
bloodfhed. ‘The part of the ftrait the Romans 
are fuppofed to have pafied’ over, is. between. 


Lhan-vair is Gaer, in Caernarvonfhire, and 


Lhan-Idan, in Anglefea; and oppofite this paf-- 


fage, on the north fide of Newburgh, isa hill 


with two fummits, called Guidrin, on one of 


which are the ruins of an ancient fort, fuppofed 
to be Roman; and on the other, a pit funk in 


the rock, about nine feet diameter,. filled up with. 
pure fad; but what it was defigned for is uns. 
certain. About a mile from tive paflage, are- 


Tre’r Druw, and Tre’r Beirdh; i. e. Druzd’s- 


Town, and Bard’s-Town ; near which is a fquare 
fortification, probably one of the firft.works of 
the Romans after their landing there. At no. 
great dittance from this fort is a round Britifh. 
fortification, of a confiderable height ; fuppofed’ 
to be erected by the inhabitants, to atlas them. 


‘Fhis; 


agalnt the Roman invaders.. 


if 
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This ifland has underwent various revolutions; 
fince it was finally abandoned by the Romans, 
of which there are no diftinét accounts extant. 
All that we can afeertain is, that it was invaded 
by the Irifh, by the Anglo-Saxons, and by the - 
Norwegians ; and that king Ethelred failed round 
the coaft in the year 1000, and plundered the 
inhabitants. In the year 945, a battle was fought, 
between Howeldha, king of Wales, and Kynan 
ap Edwal Voel, wherein Kynan was vanquifhed~. 
after which Grufydth, his fon, renewed hoftilities, 
and was likewife defeated. Next, Kyngar, a 
powerful man was driven out of the ifland ; wha 
was the laft enemy Howeldha had to cope with. 

The country was greatly opprefled by Hugh 
earl of Chefter, and Hugh earl of Salop, about 
the year 1098, who, to keep it in fubjeétion, built 
the caftle of Aber Lhienawg; but Magnus, the 
Norwegian, coming to the ifland, about the 
fame time, fhot the earl of Chefter through the 
body with an arrow, pillaged, and forfook it. 
The Englifh afterwards attempted feveral times. 
to reduce it, but unfuccefsfully, till the reign of 
Edward I. when it was entirely fubdued, and: 
annexed to the crown of England. 

As Anglefea was the principal feat of the an- 
tient Britifh Druids, whofe religion, ceremonies,. 
and cuftoms, have fo long employed the refearches 
of our moft fkilful antiquaries, and in a very par- 
ticular manner thofe of the learned author of 
Mona Antiqua Reftaurata, who, in proof that the 
education and maxims thofe fages beftowed upon 
their pupils were productive of the moft happ 
effects, amongft others, inftances in the Britith 
king Cara€tacus ; we fhall, as no improper ad- 
dition, fay fomewhat of that heroic prince. 

For above nine years Caractacus kept the Ro- 
‘man legions in continual terror : at length he was 

| "defeated 
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defeated in Shropfhire, by Oftorius, and through’ 
the treachery of the queen of the Brigantes, deli- 
vered up to the conqueror, who fent him prifoner 
to Rome. His behaviour under his bonds was truly 
noble and magnanimous, and a proof of the excel- 
lent difcipline in which he had been nurtured. 
He bore all the taunts and infults of his enemies 
with patience and fortitude ; and was that very 
object fo pleafing to-heaven, and fo. reverenced 
on earth, 


A brave man ftruggling with the ftorms of fate, 
And greatly falling, with a finking ftate! 


When, with his wife, daughters, brothers, - 
and the other Britifh captives, he paffled before 
the emperor Claudius, who was feated on his 
throne, in all the exulting pride of victory, his 
countenance betrayed no unmanly dejection ; and 
when he came near the emperor, in a voice fuited 
to the occafion, he thus addrefied that prince, 
then the mafter of his life, and what was dearer © 
to Caracticus, of his liberty. 

“< If in the flattering days which fhowered 
unnumbered bleflings upon me; if exalted in 
rank, and when all the delights of life were 
<< fpread before me, the moderation of my mind 
<¢ had been confpicuous; I might.have vifited 
‘¢ this great metropolis, this miftrefs.of the 
<< world, as a friend,.and not difgracefully been . 
<¢ Jed before you, as a miferable captive. . You - 
“¢ might without the leaft difhonour, have con- 
tracted a league with a prince, whofe defcent 
** was royal, and who commanded many and 
‘¢ powerful nations. Now, O-Cefar! how 
«¢ different my condition and fituation! The 
fplendor and glory of your majefty, is a fad 
contraft to my melancholy appearance. Yet, 
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<¢ poflefled of the finews.of war, of immenfe 
*¢ riches, of horfes, chariots,. and furrounded 
<¢ with warlike fubjects,. was it ftrange I fhould | 
*< ufe all my efforts to preferve myfelf free. But. 
*¢ the fates alas! decreed your power, your em- 
*¢ pire fhould be univerfal, and of courfe we 
“¢ muft yield with the fubjected world. My re- 
‘* fiftance,, however, has increafed your glory, 
*¢ whichhad I tamely fubmitted, would not have 
“<< been fo illuftrious; death would have buried 
‘¢ the memory of it, and would have afligned me 
. © a filent oblivion. Extend your triumph ftil 
*¢ further : fuffer me to live a monument of your 
s¢ clemency, which, afforded to. unfortunate 
*¢ bravery, will remain for ever an example to 
‘< after ages.” 

This-{peech. had its.due effect, and the prix | 
foners were unfhackled from their bonds. 

The plants moft worthy of notice in the ifland 
of Anglefea, are as follow : 

Great. fea ftock gillyflower, with a finuated leaf; 
Leucoium maritimum finuato folio, C. B. Leucoium 
marinum maximum, J. B. which is- found on the 
fandy fhores about Abermenai ferry.. 

Small vernal fiar hyacinth ; Hyacinthus ftellaris 
bifolius Germanicus, C. B. Hyacinthus /ftellatus 
bifolius et trifolius vernus dumetorum flore ceruleo et 
albo, J. B. this is found among the buthes in 
_ Bardfey ifland. 

Alexanders, or Alifanders, Hippofelinum Theo-- 
phra/fti five Smyrnium Diofcoridis, C. B. Macarone, 
quibufdam Smyrnium femine magno nigro, J. B.. 
Smyrnium foliis caulinis orbiculatis integerrimis, am- 
plexicaulibus, Hort. Cliff. 105. grows on the rocks 
about Prie/tholm ifland. ‘This plant approaches 
to the nature of fmallage, but in tafte and fmell 
is ftronger.. The feeds are bitterifh and aromatic, 
and are efteemed carminatives, ftomachics, and 
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aperients ; the roots are bitterer than the feeds, 
and are recommended as refolvents, diuretics, and 
emenagogues ; they yield on incifion a whitifh 
fuice, which, when infpiflated, is faid to approach. 
in tafte to myrrh, whence the plant received the 
name of Smyrnium. It ufed formerly to be cul- 
tivated in gardens, and blanched like celery for 
kitchen ufes; but the laft-mentioned plant has 
Jong fince taken its place, having a more grateful 
flavour. 

Sea Cudweed, or Cotton weed; Gnaphalium ma- 
ritimum, C.B. Gnaphalium maritimum multis, 
J.B. grows on the fand near Abermenai ferry. 
The inhabitants call it Calamus aromattcus, from 
its fweet feent. 

Dwarf Sea-fern 5 Filix petra@a ex infulis fla- 
chadibus, C.B. Chamafitx marina anglica, J. B. 
grows on the rocks in Prieftholm ifland, and on 

uhan dwyn, in Anglefea. 

Small round leaved Scurvy-grafs ; Cochlearia minor 
rotundifolia, Ray. Cochlearta folio fubrotundo, C. B. 
Cochlearta foliis radicahbus fubrotundis, canlinis ob= 
longis fubfnuatis, Flor. Lapp. 256. ‘This plané 
is to be met with in the neighbourhood of Beau-~ 
maris, 
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S Mf HIS county derives its name from 
f the principal town, Bedford, fo 

ce called from. the Saxon word, Be- 
iE 4 danford, an Inn, or. refting place 
Spf v_& at the Ford of a River: It is one 
of the feven counties, which, lying all together, 
have not one city within their confines, the others 
being Huntingdon, Berks, Bucks, Hertford, Effex, 
and Suffolk. ‘Che form of itis oval, 36 miles long, 
18 broad, and about 100 in circumference: on 
the N. and N.W. it is bounded by Northampton- 
fhire; on the South by Hertfordfhire, and by 
Buckinghamfhire on the Weft; and contains 
nine hundreds, 11 Markets towns, 124 Parifhes, 
12170 Houfes, and 67350 Inhabitants, accord- 
ing to a computation made fome years fince, when 
perfonal taxes, and hearth money were levied * : 
it is in the diocefe of Lincoln and province of 
Canterbury, and fends four members to parlia- 
ment, two knights fer the fhire, and two bur- 
gefles for the town of Bedford. ‘The Market 
towns are Bedford, Potton, Bigglefwade, Shef- 
ford, Ampt-hill, Harold, Woburn, Tuddington, 
Dunftable, Leighton-Buzzard, and Luton. | 
The Rivers in Bedfordthire are the Oufe, Ivel 
and Ouzel ; the firft of which is navigable from 


f * This remark is made once for al], here; becaufe fome 
may doubt the truth of this account, and enquire how it came to 
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Lynn to Bedford, and in croffing the county, re 


makes a courfe of near 50 miles, entering it be- - - 


tween Bradfield and Turvey, and leaving it at: 


St. Neots, on the borders of Huntingdonfhire. °». 


The Ivel is navigable to Bigglefwade, and might - 


be made-fo quite to Hitchin, and thence conti-" 
nued into a branch of the river Lea, which rifes 
alfo in this county, and enipties itfelf into 
the Thames, a little below Blackwall. -The. 


é 


- Ouzel divides the country from Buckinghamfhire, _ 
making a junction with the-Ouze .at Newport 


Pagnel. 


‘The air is ferene and healthy, the foil remark- .« < 


ad 


ably rich, particularly on the North of thé Otize,: ~~ 


being moftly a deep loam; but in the middle it is*:. 


fandy, as about Leighton, and from thence 24 
miles, quite acrofs the county, by Woburn. to 
Potton. It is fruitful in corn, affords excellent 


 * 


pafturage;.and the vale of Bedford produces great... 9%. 


& 


- 


quantities of the fineft wheat, which is frequert = 


ly fold as the beft Hertfordfhire wheat gab 


dance of fine malt is made and fent‘t6 the Lon 


don markets ; it affords plenty of cattle, butter’ “<* 


and cheefe, and the principal manufactures are 
bone-lace and ftraw ware, particularly hats. 
‘The middle of this county was formerly over- 
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run with woods, and had a great number of - 


parks, and plenty of deer; the principal of thofe 
that remain, and where the nobility refide, 


are at Woburn, the duke of Bedford’s; Luton}: _-: 


the earl of Bute’s; Wreft, the earl of Hardwick’s;° * 
Houghton, the marquis of Taviftock’s; and y 


Ampthill, the earl of Upper Offory’s. Ye 


_ Beprorp, the county town, feated on the 
river Oufe, is 50 miles N. by W. of London, and 
was of fome repute in the time of the Saxons: 
Offa, King of the Mercians was buried there by 
his own appointment; but his Tomb was wafhed 

: ’ away 
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-away by a fudden flood. Edward the Elder re- 
paired and enlarged it, by building that part cal- 
led Burh, in the Saxon chronicles, after it had 
been almoft ruined in the Danifh wars. Pagan 
de Beauchamp, third baron of Bedford, erected 
a ftrong caftle after the Norman conqueft, which 
fuffered: greatly. in the fucceeding ‘civil wars : 
king Stephen took it in the year 1138, -after -he 
had loft many of his men before it, Milo de 
Beauchamp maintaining it againft him for -the 
king of the Scots, becaufe Stephen would have: 
taken the government frem him: William de 
Beauchamp, then lord of the caftle, deliver- 
ed it into the hands of the barons who took up 
arms againft king John; but in the fpace of two 
years they were forced to furrender it to Fulco 
de Brent, after a clofe fiege, to whom for that 
fervice, it was given by that monarch: -after- — 
wards, Fulco, rebelling againft his prince,’ the 
better to fortify his .caftle, pulled down all 
the religous houfes near the town. Henry III. 
however, after only fix days fiege, took it, and 
hanged William de Brent, .Fulco’s brother, with 
24 other knights, on the fpot; and then dif- 
mantled the. caftle, and filled up the ditches, pre- 
ferving only the inner part, for the ufe of Wil- 
liam de Beauchamp, who claimed it as a refiderrce, 
In Leland’s.time, it was level with the ground ; 
and the fcite whereon it ftood, is now a fine 
bowling-green, fhewn to travellers as a great 
-curlofity. a te ee 
Bedford is, at prefent, a clean, well built, 
populous town, divided by the Oufe, into two 
parts; fo that it has, in fome refpects, the.ap- 
pearance of two towns, joined by an handfome 
{tone bridge: on this bridge were formerly two 
gates, which were taken down in the year 1765, 
in order to make the paflage over it more com- 
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‘modious. ‘The town is well inhabited, and con- 
tains five parifh churches; St. Paul’s, the prin- 
cipal, a noble ftru€ture; St. Peter’s, and St. 
Cuthbert’s, on the north fide of the river; and 
St. Mary’s, and St. John’s, on the fouth; alfo 
an Independent meeting-houfe, a Methodift ta- 
bernacle, and an elegant chapel for the Unitas 
Fratrum, or Moravians, with apartments for the 
‘brothers and fifters. “he other publick buildings 
are, a free-{chool, founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir Wiliam Harpar, a native of 
Bedford, fometime lord-mayor of London; two 
hofpitals, one of them by Thomas Anifty, one of 
their reprefentatives in parliament; a charity- 
{chool, an alms-houfe, and a very elegant feffions- 
houfe. Bedford gives the title of duke to the noble 
family of Rufiel, and is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, twe 
‘chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ferjeants. 
It fends twe members to parliament, who are 
elected by the inhabitants at large, except fuch 
‘as receive alms; and the mayor and two bailiffs 
are the returning officers. ‘The liberties of the 
corporation extend about nine mules in circuit 
round the town; and a member thereof, many 
~ years fince, bequeathed a field or two in the fpot 
now called Theobald’s-row, Red-lion-ftreet, 
Eagle-ftreet, and its environs, near Red-lion- 
fquare, London; the leafes whereof expiring 
fome years fince, the eftate is become fo confi- 
derable, that the Corporation obtained an a¢t-of 
parliament to impower them to give portions to 
fervant-maids, for the encouragement of popu- 
lation, fees with poor children to put them out 
to apprenticefhips, and other charitable dona-_ 
tions. : 

The markets are kept every week ; on Tuef- 
day on the fouth fide of the river; and on Sa- 
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turday, on the north fide ; the former remark- 
able for cattle, and the latter for corn. Six fairs 
are held, on the firft ‘Tuefday in lent, April a1, 
July 5, Auguft 21, O@&. 11, and Dec. 19, for 
ail forts of cattle. [here is a very confiderable 
trade fer coals, which is carried on for above 20 
miles diftance; and they fell in Bedford at all 
times cheaper than in London, owing to the na- 
vigation of the Oufe, and their not paying the 
. London duties, 
Camden obferves, that a little below Bedford, 
,about the year 572, Cuthwulph, the Saxon, 
gave the Britons fo complete an overthrow, that 
they could never again make head againft him. 

Wot far from the town, a little to the weft of 
Caftlemill, are the traces of Rifingho caftle, 
which, in the. opinion of Leland, antiently be- 
longed to.D’Efpee, founder of Warden-abbey 
The religious houfe, called. Newenham, was to 
the eaft of, and about a mile diftant from, Bed- 
ford, where Roheifia, wife of Pagan baron of 
Bedford, founded a priory for regular canons of 
the order of St. Auftin, and removed thither 
the fecular canons or prebendaries from St. Paul’s 
Bedford, which was a priory founded before the 
Norman conqueft, Others inform us they were 
obliged to remove from thence, becaufe. one of 
the fraternity had killed a butcher in a fray. 
According to Burton, the religious houfe at New- 
enham, was valued, at the diflolution, at about 
242], ayear; but Dugdale fays, at 293]. 

We fhall proceed now to give an account of 
the.towns and other remarkable places in this 
‘county, fituated on the road from London to 
Bedford, which enters it five miles from St. 
Albans, at the 27 miles ftone ; and about 4 mile 
farther on the right hand, is Luton-park, for- 
merly the feat and eftate of the Napiers, but now 
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of the Right Hon. the earl of Bute, which he 
lately purchafed of J. Herne, Efq. His lord- 
thip has paled in above fix miles round for his 
park, and made a confiderable head of water, 
thro’ which runs the river Lee. Fancy only can 
paint the variety cf pleafing and alluring pro- 
ipects from the hilis in this circuit, which have 
a charming effect upon the fight. wat 

Luron is a good town, pleafantly fituated in 
a valley, 31 miles diftant from London, N. by W. 
It has a large, handfome market-houfe ; on Mon- 
days, a confiderable market for corn and poultry, 
and two fairs, on April 25, and O&. 18, for all 
forts of cattle. At Farle, near this town, 'wer: 
a mafter and brethren, fubordinate to the great 
hofpital of Santingheld, in Picardy, to whom 
the place was given by Henry Ll. but Henry VI. 
afterwards granted it to the fellows of king’s- 
college, Cambridge. 

Barton, or BARTON-IN-THE-CLAY, is about 
fix miles, N. from Luton, and remarkable for a 
 petrifying {pring. 

HicHam-GoBIion is a mile to the eaftward. of 
Barton, of which parifh the great orientalift, 
Dr. Edmund Caftel, was rector, and there buried, 
He was capitally concerned in the Polyglot Bible, 
and was fole author of the Lexicon Heptaglotton. 
Here he refided, little known, or much unnoticed 
by his countrymen, tho’ his fame was fpread, by 
his writings, all over Europe. Intenfe ftud 
deprived him frit of his fight, and finally of his 
Bites t13' | 

SILSOE, is nine miles from Luton, and forty 
from London ; the market has been difufed for 
fome time: but there are two fairs, on May 12, 
and September 21, for all fortsof cattle. Wreft 
park, the feat of the earl of Hardwicke, is con- 
tiguous to the town; which formerly belonged 

. ) to 
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to the noble family of Grey; the male lineof 
which ended in his late grace the duke of Kent: 
on his deceafe it came to the prefent. noble po- 
feflor, who married his grand-daughter, the pre~ 
fent marchionefs Grey. 

At Pullox-hill, a mile on the weft-fide of the 
road, and about the fame diftance from Silfoe, is 
a gold mine, difeovered about 70 years fince, 
which was feized for the king, and leafed out to 
arefiner. Some gold was found, but not enough 
to pay the charge of working the mine, 

CLopPHILt, is ten miles from Luton, at which 
place the road from Woburn to Shefford croffes 
the Bedford road, and about three miles further 
{till, a little eaftward of the road is Hawnes, the 
feat of Earl Granville. It is about fix miles 
from Bedford. 

‘The next place of any note is Wilfhamftead, 
four miles from Bedford, from whence we next 
proceed to a 

Exvestow, which is a mile and half from 
that town, and has two fairs, on’ May 14, and 
Nov. 25, for all forts of cattle. Here were two 
beautiful religious houfes, one of which was 
called Hellenftow. In the reign of William the 
Conqueror, Judith, wife of Waltheof earl of 
Huntingdon, founded a priory here for nuns, de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, 
and St. Helen, the mother of Conftantine the 
Great, It was.valued, st the diflolution of mo- 
natteries, according tofome, at about 294) and 
to others, at about 345]. 

We fhall now take notice of the towns, &e, 
on the new turnpike road, of late years made 
from London, through Hitchin, in Hertford- 
thire, to Bedford. The firft place of any note 
is Shefford, 41 miles from London, and nine 
miles S. E. from Bedford, feated upon two rivu- 
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lets, which uniting their ftreams a little to the 
-eaftward of the town, fall into the Ivel. ° Over 
“each of thefe is a bridge; and the market, on 
Fridays, is pretty large, for corn and fowls. The 
four fairs are held on Jan, 23, Eafter-Monday, 
May 19, and O&. so, all for cattle. The parifh 

of Campton has a chapel of eafein this town. 
Chickfand Priory, about’ a mile weft from 
Shefford, was founded by Roife, wife of Paganus 
de Beauchamp, baron of Bedford, in the reign - 
of king Henry I. for nuns of the order of St. 
Gilbert of Sempringham, and dedicated to the 
“bleffed Virgin. Paganus and his wife gave divers 
lands, and beftowed many privileges, on this 
houfe, which were confirmed by king Edward If, 
who, in-the roth year of his reign, granted li- 
cence to John Blundel, to fettle the manor of 
-Chickfand, with all its appurtenances, there- 
-on, The manor is now poflefied by the fa- 
mily of the Ofborns, baronets; and the con- 
vent, being in good condition, is converted 
into their refidence. Francis. Ofvorn, an in- 
genious Englifh writer, in the 17th century, was 
-born in this parifh, and inftructed in a private 
manner, never having the advantage of a {chool 
or univerfity education. When arrived at a fuf- 
-ficient age, he repaired to court, and became 
.mafter of the horfe to William earl of Pembroke. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars he ad- 
-hered to the parliament, and enjoyed fome con- 
liderable pofts, not only under their government, 
but under that of Oliver Cromwell. In the 
latter part of his life he retired to Oxford, to 
have an eye on his fon’s education, who was a 
fellow of All-fouls college, and to fuperintend 
the publication of fome of his own books,  par- 
ticularly of his Advice to a fon; for the burning 
6f which a propofal was made, on account of its 
dangerous 
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dangerous and irreligious tendency. He died, . 
aged about 70, in the year 1659. at 

Southill, the feat of lord Vifcount Torrington, 
is about two miles eaft from Deadman’s-crofs 
turnpike ; and joining thereto is Warden, a 
village, about three miles weft from Bigglefwade, - 
where there was formerly a monaftery built for 
Ciftertian monks, by Walter D’Efpee, in the 
ae 1136, and dedicated to the honour of the 
lefled Virgin: It was. endowed with feveral 
lands and immunities from the abbey of Rieval. 
King Stephen, in 1139, enlarged the revenues ; 
all which, together with after benefactions, were 
confirmed by king Richard]. in the tenth year | 
of his reign. According to Dugdale, it was. 
valued, at the diffolution, at 3891. 14s. 6d. per 
ann. But Speed makes it 4g2l. ris. rid. A. 
view of the remains of this monaftery is given im 

the plate. poner | 

Lady Bovey, fifter of a-lord Maynard, gave- 
3ool, tothe vicarage of Warden, which was laid. 
out in.the purchafe of rol. per. annum, to be paid 
to the vicar and his: fucceflors for ever. 

NoRTHILL is near the fame diltance from 
Bigelefwade, and to the eaft of this road. The 
parifh church, dedicated to St. Mary, in the 6th of. 
Henry LV. was made collegiate, and endowed for 
the fupport of a mafter, andfeveral fellows, as an 
offering for the peace of the fouls of Sir John. 
Trally and Reginald his fon, by Sir Gerard 
Braybroox, one of his executors. It was valued 
at the diffolution, at 611. 5s. 5d. ; 

We fhall now accompany the traveller to 
every remarkable place in the road from Bedford 
to Higham-Ferrers,, in Northamptonfhire. 

CLAPHAM, two miles from Bedford, is a feat 
of the Right Hon. the earl of Afhburnham. And 
the fame diftance from Clapham, weft, is Oakley, , 

wer | te pn where 
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where there is a neat feat of his grace the duke pt 
of Bedford. <i 
Mirtron-Ennys, is one mile further, and 
Bletfoe two miles from Milton-Ennys, which 
eives the title of baron, toa branch of the noble 
fami ly of St. John, who have a feat and park 
there ; and at Melchbourn, about fix miles north 
from Bletfoe, and three miles eaft of the road, 
was a preceptory of the knights hofpitallers of 
st. John of Jerufalem, endowed byacountefs of 
Pembroke, in the reign of Henry I. Margaret 
Beaufort, fole daughter and heir of John Beau- 
fort, duke of Somerfet, and great grand-daughter 
of Johh of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, was born 
at the former of thefe two laft-mentioned vil- 
lages, in 1441. . At the age of fifteen, fhe mar- 
ried Edmund, earl of Richmond, by whom fhe 
had a fon, Henry, who aheerwords afcended the 
throne of England, under the name of Henry 
VII. Her fecond hufband was Sir Henry Staf- 
ford, fon of the duke of Buckingham : and ‘her ~ 
shed: Thomas Lord Stanley; by neither of 
whom fhe had any children. Diftinguifhed alike 
for her piety and charity, fhe exhibited, during 
her whole life, the moft fhining examples of 
thofe virtues. Learned herfelf, “and a patro- 
nefs of the learned, fhe lefe behind her. the 
nobleit foundations for fupport and encourage- 
ment of every fyecies of literature. Befides 
fome inferior inftitutions for this purpofe, fhe 
founded the two ceclleges of Chriftand St. John’s 
in Cambridge ; the former in 1505, for one ma- 

fter, twelve lees and forty-feven fcholars ; 
the latter in 1508, for a mafter, and fifty fellows 
and fcholars. And having thus lived fixty-eight 
years, an ornament to her fex, and a bleffing to 
the world, fhe died at Wefiminfter, in 1500, in 
the firft year of her grandfon Henry the VII Ith’ 
‘reign 
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reign, and was buried in the chapel, erected by. 
her fon, king Henry VII. in Weftminfter-abbey. 
The Knotting-fox, a houfe of good entertain- 
ment, ten miles from Bedford, is the laft houfe in 
the county on this road. 

In the road from Bedford to Wildl gdbaccmarha 
at four miles from the former you crofs the.Oufe 
over Stafford bridge, which is built of ftone, and 
has. twenty-nine or thirty arches. After pafling’ 
Pavingham, you crofs the Oufe again over a, 
ftone bridee of many arches, and enter Harold, 
which is nine miles N. W. from Bedford. | =. 

Harotp is chiefly remarkable for giving the 
title of earl to the late duke of Kent, and has 
three fairs, held on Tuefday before May 12, 
Tuelday before July 5, and Puefday before O&. 
i0, all for cattle. Here was a priory of canons 
and nuns, according to the inftitution of St. 
Nicholas Arrouafia, which aftetwards was con- 
verted into a mUAHEry , having a priorefs and three 
or four nuns of the order of St. Auguftin, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. It was founded in the year 
‘1150, by Sampfon Le Forte. Malcolm king of 
Scotland, as earl of Huntingdon, confirmed cer- 
tain lands to the prior, canons, and fifters of this 
priory; and his example was followed by Wil- 
liam king of Scotland. Henry IV. king of 
England, gave to the prior and nuns one mefluage 
of land, in Chalkenftone, of the yearly value of 
2s. together with the advowfon of that church. 
Part of the priary is ftill remaining ; and it was 
valued, at the diflolution, at 47]. 35, ad. per ann. 
according to Dugdale. 

Ope is a village, on the river Oufe, about 
one mile to the N. W. of Harold, which for- 
merly gave title to.a baren, and had a cattle, 
which, even in Leland’s time, was reduced to 
ruins It has one fair, on Thurfday in Whit- 

C4 fun- 
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fun-week, for all forts of cattle. Sir Thomas 
Afton has a feat here, the profpe& from which 
is fo extenfive and beautiful, that it has been 
called Little Windfor. 

‘Two miles on the road from Bedford to Nor- 
thampton, which falls next under our cognizance, 
eon the left hand of the road, is the village of 
Biddenham ; and a mile further, on the right, 
Bromham, in which is Bromham-hall, the feat 
ef Lord Trevor; thefe parifhes are both his 
lerdfhip’seftate. “Turvey is the Jaft parifh, on 
the weft of Bedford, in the county, on the road 
to Northampton. 

There isa turnpike road, leading from Bed- 
ford to Newport-Pagnel, thro’ Stagfden, and 
which is the high road from the univerfities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. 

‘The moft frequented north-road to York and 
Edinburgh, runs thro’ this county, entering it at 
Baldock, in Hertfordfhire, eight miles from 
which is 

BIGGLESWADE, pleafantly feated on the river 
Ivel, which is navigable for coal-lighters, and 
over which is a handfome ftone bridge. ‘This 
town gives name to the hundred it ftands in, and 
has plenty of commodious inns, for the accom- 
modation of travellers. There is a good market 
on Thurfdays ; and fix fairs, on Feb. 13, Sa- _ 
turday in Eafter week, Whit-Monday, July 22, 
St. Simeon and St. Jude, and OG. 18, for all 
forts of cattle. Camden takes notice, that in 
his time, there was at Bigglefwade a very great 
horfe fair. There was formerly a college dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, in this town, which 
is 54 miles from London, and the common tho- 
roughfare from thence to York. tT 

PorTon lies four miles from Bigelefwade, to 
the N..E. a little to the fouth of which, a branch 

, ef 
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of this road falls into that from Bedford to Cam- 
bridge, and it is the fecond town, for magnitude, 
in the county; but the foil about it is fandy and 
gravelly, though ’tis a very pleafant country. The 

carcafe butchers of this town carry on a great. 
trade,and fend furprizing quantities of veal to the 
London markets. The market is on Saturdays, 

for corn, cattle, and fowls ; and the four annual’ 
fairs on the third ‘Muefday in January, for horfes; 

Tuefday before Eafter, the firft Tuefday in July, 
and the Tuefday before O&. 29, for all forts of 
cattle. 

Adjoining to this town is the parifh of Sutton, 
where Sir Roger Burgoyne, bart. has a fine feat. 
Sutton and Potton are two lordfhips, granted to 
a remote anceftor of the prefent baronet, by the 
famous John of Gaunt, whofe laconic deed of 
conveyance, our readers perhaps may prefer te 
thofe of the modern lawyers: 

I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and do grant 

To Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loyn, 
Sutton and Potton, 

Until the world’s rotten. 

- Edward Stillingfleet, the learned bifhop of 
W orcefter, was rector of Sutton, prefented thereto 
by Sir Boge the then baronet; and there he 
wrote his famous book Origines Sacre, when he 
was very young, and publifhed it, with a dedica- 
tion to his illuftrious patron, in1662, in which is 
a {ketch of his excellent charaéter. | 

SALNDY, or SANDY, is on the eaft of the 
Ivel, and three miles north of Bigglefwade, near 
which the road to St. Neots, croffes over Girt- 
ford bridge. Clofe to this village, ona hill, is a 
Roman camp, called Cefar’s camp, which was 
mundoubtedly the Salenz of the Romans menti- 

C5 oned 
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oned by Ptolemy ; for great quantities of Roman 
and Britifh antiquities have been found upon 
the fpot, with a very confiderable number of 
coins, and amoneft them a brafs Otho, with vafes, 
lamps, and urns, about the year 1670, fome of 
which were prefented to the univerfity of Oxford ; 
and the field where they were found is called 
Chefterton. ‘The foil of this place is fand, re- 
fembling that on the fea-fhore ; and it is remark- 
able for the number of gardens ; the owners and 
tenants of which, carry the produce to all the 
neighbouring market towns of this and the ad- 
jacent counties. It is imagined a Roman road 
pailed by Sandy, weftward, from Grantchefter, 
by Cambridge. Coins continue to be ftill found, 
but as it is but feldom, it has inereafed their va- 
jue. A little to the North-eaft is a Danifh en- 
campment; and in the neighbourhood Hafel- 
hall, the feat of Mr. Pym. 

‘TEMPSFORD is feated near the conflux of the 
rivers Ivel and Oufe, and was formerly noted for 
its caftle, built by the Danes, the ruins of which 
are ftill vifible ; as alfo for acamp,, wherein thofe 
people took up their winter quarters, when they 
were befieging a ftrong fort, built indeed by the 
Romans, but then defended by the Saxons. 

EaTon-Socunis a mile and an half weft of St. 
Neots, is a great thoroughfare on this road, and 
has feveral good inns for the entertainment of 
travellers. Some years fince, the ruins of an 
antient caftle were to be feen; and here alfo was 
a college dedicated to the body of Chrift, tho’ 
bifhop Tanner thinks it was only a guild: it was 
worth about 81. per annum. Pee 
as. BUSHMEAD lies about two miles N. W. from 
Eaton, where there was formerly a {mall priory, 
founded by Hugh, fon of Oliver Beauchamp, 
and Roger, his brother, for black canons, in the 

reign 
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geien of William I. It was dedicated to St, 
Mary ; and the value, at the fuppreffion, accord- 
ing to Burton, was about 82I. per ann. but Dug-- 
dale fays not quite 721. It is now the feat of 
William Gery, Efq. 7 

Watling-fireet road enters Bedfordfhire at 
Market-f{treet, in Hertfordfhire, 29 miles from 
London; near whichis Market-cell, the feat of 
Mr. Copin, which was a nunnery of Benedidtines, 
built and endowed by Geoffry abbot of St. Al- 
ban’s, in the twelfth century; the fcite, and fome 
adjacent lands being given by the dean and chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s. It ftood, as moft religious 
houfes did, very pleafantly, at the edge of a 
wood. : ? 

The next place of note is DuNsTasBrr, a 
market town, 33 miles from London, fuppofed 
to be the Magiovinium of Antoninus, according to 
Camden ; tho’ Horfeley places Durocobrivae at 
Dunftable : however, it is more probable the 
Roman camp at Caftle-hill, which is to be feen 
at this time, on the extremity of Chalk-hill, 
near Tatternhoe, about two miles from Dun- 
ftable, was the fcite of the former ftation. In 
this town are a great number of good inns, and 
it confifts of two ftreets, interfeG@ting each other 
at right angles ; but they do not, as commonly 
afferted, anfwer to the four cardinal points ; bein 
built according to the dire€tion of the Icknield 
and Watling-itreets, which meet here. In the 
center of thefe ftreets a beautiful crofs was erected 
by king Edward I. to the memory of his queen 
Eleanor, who died on the road to Scotland; but 
it was deftroyed in the civil wars, in the reign of 
Charles I. The foil of the town and adjacent 
country, for a confiderable diftance, is all chalk ; 
and this track of chalk croffes the kingdom, from 
the eaftern fea, in much the fame direction as 


the 
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the Icknield-flreet. “Phe water ufed by the in-. 
habitants is contained in a pond in the ftreet,. or 
in deep wells which they have funk, from which 
itis drawn up by machines. “The church is the 
remains of a Priory of canons regular, and ac- 
cording te Dr, Stukeley, now confifts of many 
parts of it tacked together. It is certain it was 
once of very large extent, as appears from the 
foundation of the walls, {till remaining. A per- 
fe&t idea of the noble remains of this priory will 
be formed by the view inthe annexed plate. The 
_ living is in the gift of the lord chancellor. Over- 
againft the church is Kingfbury, formerly a royal. 
palace, built by Henry I. who was the founder 
of the town ; but it is now reduced to a farm-. 
houfe. | ; * 
After king Henry had built the town, he ere&-. 

ed a church, and the priory before-mentioned, 
within its liberties, to.the honour of St. Peter, 
and gave the church and whole borough, with 
its markets, fairs, &c. to the faid canons ; re- 
taining for himfelf only the capital manfion of 
Kingfbury. All which was confirmed to them 
by Henry II.. Richard I. and king John, The. 
canons held a court of pleas of their own, and 
fome of their tenants held zu capite of the abbot, 
others by fervices. to be performed to the canons ; 
but they were all freemen. ‘The annual income 
of the old priory, at the diffolution, according to 
Dugdale, was 3341. 13s. 3d. but Burton makes it 
402]. 14s. 7d. . There was a houfe of friars pre- 
dicant, eftablifhed about the year 1259, in this 
town, and valued, at the diffolution, at 41.18s.4d. 
perannum. ‘The fentence of divorce of queen 
Catherine from Henry VIII. was pronounced at 
Dunftable, by archbifhop Cranmer. : 
‘There is a good market at Dunftable on Wed-. 
nefdays, for corn and cattle ; and four fairs, held, 
en. 
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on Afh-Wednefday, May 22, Auguft 12, and 
Nov. 12, all for cattle. Alfoa manufactory of 
ftraw-hats, carried on by women, who make many 
other things with the fame materials; and a 
great quantity of lace. It is likewife famous for 
larks, there being amazing numbers in their 
neighbouring low grounds. In thefe grounds 
Roman coins have been frequently found,. called 
by the country people maddening money. Not far 
from the town, onthe very fummit of the chalk- 
hills, is a large round area, of nine acres, fur- 
rounded with a rampart, which has the appella-. 
tion of Maiden Bower, and is fuppofed, by Dr.. 
Stukeley, to be a work of the antient Britons,, 
tho’ others imagine it to have been a Danifh 
‘camp. It ftands uponaplain, not far from the. 
edge of a lefler eminence, about a mile from Dun- 
{table. ‘The rampart is high; but there are very 
few figns of a ditch at prefent. Between this 
place and the tawn is.along barrow, called Mill- 
hill, doubtlefs from a mill that was erected upon 
it. It ftands eaft and weft, and is fuppofed to be 
a Celtic remain. .A high prominence, called the 
Five Knolls, which overlooks all, are fo called 
from that number of barrows, or Celtic tumuli,. 
upon the very top of the hil], which are round,, 
pretty large, and ditched about: at the bottom of 
the hill runs the Icknield-ftreet. ) 

On the right hand of the road, about five miles. 
from Dunftable, is BATTLESDEN, from whence: 
the Right Hon. lord Bathurft takes his. title of 
baron. It was formerly the patrimony of that 
noble family ; but is now one of the feats of Sir 
Gregory Page, bart. Oppofite thereto is 

Hock iFFE, commonly called Hockley in the 
Hole, which is four miles beyond Dunttable, 
upon this road, and lies very low, from which it. 
-had its name ; and the {treet was formerly a dir- 


ty, 
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tyy floppy place. This village chiefly ‘confifts 
of Inns and public-houfes, and is ftill bad for 
travelling, after a plentiful rain; for then the 
road near it is always full of water. In this place 
was an hofpital, in the reign of king John, fora 
naiter and feven brethren, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptift. “Three miles from hence the road 
leaves the county ; the next place of note being 
Fenny Stratford in Buckinghamfhife. ~~ * se’ 
- Leicguron-BEAUDESERT, vulgarly Leighton- 
Buzzard, is about three miles to the South of 
Hockliffe, on the edge of Buckinghamfhire, being 
parted therefrom by the Ouzel, a rivulet, run- 
ning into the Oufe, over which is a. bridge, 
‘There is here a good market on Tuefdays, for 
cattle of all forts, and four fairs, on January 25, 
Whit-Tuefday, July 26 and October 24, for 
the fame commodity. A houfe of Ciftertian 
monks was formerly. founded in this place, being ” 
a cell to Woburn-Abbey, and in the parifh, at 
Grovebury, a convent of foreign monks; Henry 
Ii. haying given the manor to the nuns ‘of: Fon- 
tevrault, in Normandy: As the other foreign 
priories, it was feized by the crown, and grant- 
ed'to feveral private perfons, but at laft given to 
the dean and canons of Windfor, who ftill hold 
the peflefiion. Camden takes notice, that within. 
_half a mile of Leighton wzs a Roman camp, 
a place of eminence even in the remote Saxon 
times. , 
The road to Northampton from London, 
turns off at Hockliffe, upon which we meet, firft 
with 
© Wosrurn, which is afmall market town, chiefly 
remarkable for its vicinity to Woburn-Abbey, the 
feat of his grace the duke of Bedford, and is 42 
miles N. W. from London, the market which. 
es i 
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is fmall, is on Fridays, chiefly for butter and 
cheefe ; and the three fairs are he!d on March 
2.3, July 3, and October 6, all for cattle. They 
have .alfo 4 manufactory of jockey-caps. The 
town fuffered greatly by Abe, in June 1724, when 
above one hundred houfes were confumed ; but 
has been fince rebuilt, with an handfome market- 


houfe, at the expence of the prefent duke of — 


Bedford, one of whofe predeceflors founded -a 
charity-{chool for 30 boys and 15 girls,;* where 
they are not only taught but cloathed, and his. 
prefent grace, gives4o ftone of beef and‘a large: 
quantity of bread, every week, to the poor. ~~ 

Woburn-Abbey, ftands in a park feven miles: 
in circumference, and almoft furrounded by a 
brick wall 10 feet high. On the {cite of the 
prefent palace, formerly ftood an abbey, founded 
by Hugh Bolebeck, in the year 1145, for Cifter- 
tian monks, but a great part of it has been !ate- 
ly new built. It is a regular quadrangle, having 


a large area or court within; the apartments are | 


elegant, have been finely ornamented, and con~ 
tain a good collection of pictures, with fome ofd 
portraits of the Ruffel family: before the main 
front of the houfe is a bafon of water, of confi- 
derable extent. In the year 1766, February r3,. 
a dreadful fhower of frozen rain, broke off above 
one thoufand loads of timber from the trees in 
his grace’s park, and fpread the like devaftation 
through many other places. - 

In the parifh of Afpley-Guife, about a mile’ 
and half from Woburn, it is faid the earth has 
the ftrange property of turning wood into ftone;. 
but this is a miftake, for it only crufts it over 
with a kind of fpar, and even to accomplifh that 
the wood muft lie a great while in the ground. 
¥n this parifh are feveral pits of fullers-earth, 

called 
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called alfo, Woburn-earth, fo effential a mate- - 


rial for our woollen manufacturers. 


We now, naturally enough, return to Dun-’_ 


fiable, and purfue the road from thence to Bed- 


ford,.on which, the firft remarkable place the 
traveller, meets with, is 
TuppiIncton, five mifes from Dunftable, 
which has a fmall market on Saturdays, and five 
fairs on April 25, firf{ Monday in June, Sept. 
4, Nov. 2, and Dec. 16, all for cattle.. The 
town is feated on one of the higheft hills in this’ 
county, and once was adorned with afinefeat, built 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Sir Henry 


Cheney, afterwards created Lord Cheney of 


Tuddington. At Wood-end, near this town, 
flood the feat of Sir Samuel Luke, fometime 
high fheriff of Bedfordfhire, and a commander 
in the Parliament forces, in the civil wars ; who 
was undoubtedly the Hudibras of the inimitable 
Butler. 

AMPTHILL, the next town of any note om 
this road, is 12 miles N. of Dunftable, 8 miles 
due South of Bedford, and .43 from London ° 
it is delightfully fituated between two hills, tho” 
ina barren foil. “Chere is a market on Thurf-— 
days, and two fairs,.on May 4, and Dec. r1, 
for cattle. Near the town is an hofpital founded’ 
by Mr. Stone, fometime. principal of New-Inn’ 
Hall, in Oxford, for 10 poor men, and a cha- 
rity-fchool for poor children. Camden fays there 
was, in his time, a ftately royal feat furrounded' 


with parks, built in the reign of Henry VI. by. 


John Cornewall, baron of Fanhope, who being 
attainted, in the reign of Edward IV. it was 
granted to Edmund Grey, lord of Ruthyn, af- 
terwards Earl of Kent, from whofe grandfon 
Richard it came to Henry VIII. who annexed it 
to the crown, and fliled it The honcur of Ampt~ 
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bill. His queen, Catherine dwelt here, during 
the progrefs of the divorce; and from hence was 
cited to appear before the commiffioners at Dun- 
ftable. ~ . 

HAvuGHTON-ConquEsT PARK, adjoining to 
Ampthill, was a feat of the Countefs of Pembroke, 
It became afterwards the feat of the Earls of 
Aylefbury, and has lately been purchafed by the 
Duke of Bedford, who has given it to his fon 
and heir apparent the moft noble Marquis of Ta- 
viftock, wherein he refides. It was repaired and 
ornamented by Inigo Jones; but in the year 1765, 
underwent another reform under the infpeCtion of 
the celebrated Mr. Chambers. ‘There is in this 
houfe, a capital collection of pictures, made by 
the marquis, when on his travels in Italy. It 
{tands on the fide of an hill, and has a very 
extenfive profpec over the rich vale of Bedford. 
Next the entrance of the Park, from Ampthill 
is alodge, and not far from it a pear-tree, in 
which they fay the illuftrious Sidney, wrote 
his Arcadia, and Pomfret, one of our minor 
poets, his verfes. The ftairs by which it ufed 
to be afcended, of late years, have been re- 
moved. 

Bedfordfhire is one of the three counties, 
whofe antient inhabitants were called Cattieuch- 
lani, by the Romans; fome fuppofe they were 
originally called Caffii, from Gefi, a word fig- 
nifying in the Britifh language, Aden of Valour : 
and Bellinus is imagined to have been a name of 
honour, affumed by all their princes. It was a 
Caffibellinus, or Caffivellaunus, who was chofen 
to command all the armies of Britain, when 
Cefar invaded-the Eland. ‘The Greeks, there- 
fore, might very probably, give the name of 
Cattieuchlani, or Cattuellani to the people thofe 

princes: 
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princes sovertied. But we will fay no more o#— 
fo'unimportant a fubjectt. 

_Many years after the Romans abandoned Bri- 
tain, the Saxons became matters of this county, 
And in the year 571, Cutha, brother of Ceawl- 
win, king of the Weft-Saxons, defeated the in- 
habitants in a ereat battle, fought near Bedford, 

and joined it te the kingdom of Mercia. “The 

Saxons continued in quiet poflefion, near 200 

years, when, as well as other parts of the king- 

dom, it was infefted by the Danes, and particu- 

Jarly in 1016, was cruelly ravaged by Canute. 

The uncommon herbs and plants, in this. 
county, are Adaiden Pinks, Caryophillus minor re- 
Srens nofiras, Rati Syn. 335. Linnzus Sp. Plant 
412, ftiles it Déanthus Caule fubuniflero, corollis 
crenatis, fauanis Caltcinis br eviffimis, foliis fubula- 

\ tvs 5 and the feedfmen call it, the Mated Pink; 
thefe grow on Sandy hills, near the Roman camp. 

The later Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like 
centaury ; Geatianelle fitgas Autuvonalis elatior. 
Centaurit minoris “a s. Park. |, Gentiana Aunua 
falits Ce: ntaurit minoris. Vouyn. And Gentiana co- 
radlss quinguefiats mae ‘Luli formiles, ranus uni~ 
fires alternis. Lin. fp. plant. 229. This is found 
on Barton hills; not far from Luton. 

‘The Adilk-tare of Diofcerides, Glaux Diofcoria 
dis, Ger. p. 1242. [his is to be met with on 
the fame hills on both fides. Creffed cow-wheat, 
Melompyrum Crifigtun, J.B. Adelampyrum luteum 
Auguftifolinm. C.B. Melampyran Spicis quadran- 
gularibus compact is obtufis imbricatis, Flor. Suec. 
513. grows plentifully in this county, particu- 
larly near Blunham, in Wixamtree hundred 

Black Currants, or quinzy berries, Ribes nigrum 
‘ oulgo diétum olente, J. B. Ribes interme racemis pi- 
Lojis, florivus oblongis, Lin fp. plant. 201. Thefe 
are fuppofed to be eood for a fore throat, whence 

, their 
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their Englifh name. Mr. Ray obferved they grew 


near Blunham above-mentioned. 

White Lilly of the valley, Convallaria feapa nudo, 
Flor. Lap. 113. Lilium Convallium album, C.B. 
It grows naturally in great plenty in the woods 
near Woburn, whence the Londen markets are in 
general fupplied with the plants, = 

The flowers of this plant have a fragrant de- 
lightful fmell, and a penetrating bitterith tafte s 
both which they readily impart to watry and to 
{pirituous menftrua ‘Their odorous matter, like 
that of the white lilly, is very volatile; being to- 
tally difipated in exficcation, and eleva ited in di- 
{tillation, both by water and highly rectifed {pirit : 
there is no appearance of eflential oil in either 
difiillation; nor does the diftilled fpirit turn 
milky on the admixture of water, as thofe fpirits 
do which are impregnated with actual oil. The 
pungency and bitternefs, on the other hand, re- 
fide in a fixed matter, that remains entire, both 
in the watry and fpirituous extracts, and which, 
in this concentrated itate, approaches, as Car- 
theufer obferves, to hepatic aloes. It is princi- 
pally from the volatile parts of thefe fiowers, 
that medicinal virtues have been expected, in 
nervous and catarrhous diforders ; but probably 
their fixed parts have alfo,' no fall (perhaps the 
grcateft) fhare in their efficacy. ' The flowers 
dried ‘and powdered, and thus divefted of their 
odoriferous principle, prove ftrongly fternutatory; 
watery, and fpirituous extracts made from them, 
given in dofes of a fcruple,-or half a dram, act 
as af digit ftimulating aperients and laxatives, and 

em to partake of the purgative virtue, as ‘well 
as oat the bitternefs of aloes.. The roots have 
near the fame propertigs. A compound dittilled 
water is pre 5 as of the flowers, called by the 

. Germans 
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Germans aqua aurea, on account of its virtues ag» 
a cephalic. -" 

Woad, Ifatis fativa vel latifolia, C. B.  TLfatis 
peu Glaftum Sativum. J. B. This plant has been 
long cultivated in England for the ufes of dying; 
the ancient Britons painted their bodies with it, 
calling it by the name of Glafe, which fignifies 
blue, or fky colour. Some have thought that the 
the plant ufed for dying, and the wild plant, were 
no ways different, except by the effects of culti- 
vation; but this Mr. Miller, after many years 
experience, proved to bea miftake, T he fame 
ingenious writer gives very ample directions, with 
refpect to the improvements necellary to be made 
in the culture of this plant » and we have reaion. 
to hope, that, fince the fociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, &c. has taken it in hand, it may 
foon be brought to pastectan, It may not how- 
ever be unpleafing in this place, to fay a few 
words refpecting the preparation of it. ft yields. 
three or four crops of leaves in a feafon; the two. 
fir of which are by far the beft, therefore gene~ 
rally mixed, When. the leaves are gathered, 
they are carried to the mill, to be ground and 
fitted for making into balls, which is next done; 
thefe balls are commonly dried on hurdles,. and. 
afterwards reduced into powder, which is fpread:. 
on a floor and watered ; this is called couching : 
here it heats and feosies till by conftantly turn- 
ing it becomes dry; this they term /ilvering it. 
When thi#proceis is over, itis bagged and valued 
according to its goodnefs. 

Befides the worthy perfons already mentioned, 
born in this county, we fhall take notice of two, 
who remarkably tho’ differently, diftinguithed 
themfelves, viz. 

NicHoias Rowe, an eminent poet, in the, 
beginning of the prefent century, who was de- 


fcended. 
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fcended from an honourable family, and born, in 
1663, at Little Berkford. He received the rudi- 
ments of claffical learning at Weftmintfter {chool, 
“under the famous Dr. Bufby.. At fixteen years 
of age he was taken from thence, and placed in 
‘the Middle Temple, where he applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of the law with fuch uncommon dili- 
gence, that he was foon called to the bar, and 
bade fair for making a figure in that gainful em- 
ployment. His genius, however, which was 
lively and vigorous, took another turn. The 
Belles Lettres in general, and Poetry in particu- 
Jar, were his favourite amufements. At the age 
of twenty-five, he produced his tragedy of the 
Ambitious S§tep-mother ; and that having met with 
a very good reception, he immediately relin- 
quifhed the profeffion of the law, and employed 
himfelf wholly in courting the favour of the 
mufes. Nor were his addrefles paid-to them in 
vain, for he wrote, in a few years, the Fair Pe- 
nitent, Ulyffes, the Royal Convert, ‘fane Shore, the 
Lady “fane Gray, and Tamerlane, which laft is 
efteemed his mafter-piece. His merit was not 
fuffered to remain unrewarded. ‘The duke of 
Queenfberry, when fecretary of ftate, made him 
his under fecretary : king George I. upon his ac- 
ceffion to the throne, appointed himspoet-laureat, 
and one of the land furveyors of the cuftoms in 
the port of London: and the lord chancellor Par- 
ker conftituted him his fecretary for the Prefen- 
tations. He died December the 6th, 1718, and 
was interred in Weftminiter-abbey, where a fump- 
tous monument was erected to his memory, at the 
expence of his widow. Mr. Rowe attempted co- 
medy, but could not fucceed in it. He wrote, 
however, befides his tragedies, feveral fmall poems: 
and he tranflated Quillet’s Callipzdia, and Lu- 
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can’s Pharfalia. He likewife publifhed an edition 
of Shakefpear’s plays. 

Joun Bunyan, the celebrated author of the 
Pilsrim’s Progrefs, who was the fon of a tinker, 
at Elftow near Bedford, was born in the year 
1628. His education was fuitable to his ex- 
traction, being taught only to read and write. 
In his youth he was greatly addicted to {fwearing; : 
but having fallen into the company of people of 
a more religious turn, he gradually reformed, till 
at laft he arrived at a high decree of that faintfhip - 
which was fo prevalent during thofe times of en- 
thufiafm. In 1645, he was a foldier in the par- 
Jiament’s army, and ten years after was admitted.a 
member of a baptift congregation, at Bedford ; 
but being convicted of holding unlawful aflem- 
blies and conventicles, he was thrown into prifon, 
where he remained for the {pace of twelve years 
anda half. In 1671 he was chofen paftor of the 
-congregation at Bedford; and in the reign of 
James TI. when that prince publifhed a declara- 
tion for liberty of confcience, Bunyan was en- 
abled, by the contributions of his foilowcvers, to 
build in that town a public meeting-houfe, where 
he continued paftor till the day of his death. 
He expired at London, in/the fixtieth year of his 
age, and was interred in the new burying place 
at Bunhill, 3 — 
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VERMA MANY conjectures have been formed 
uM %& of the derivation of the prefent name 
bea S& of this county. Some have fondly 
“ESR conceited’ it came from a Bare Oak, 
on Windfor Foreft, at which the inha- 
bitants ufed to aflemble, to confult about public 
affairs: others, from the Bibreci, a people, who 
are faid, by Camden, to have lived in the diftri& 
about Bray: but we muft own we are entirely of 
opinion with old Affer * who lived nearer the time 
when England was divided into fhires, than any 
other author that has mentioned it. This county 
is called, by him, Berrozfetre, from the wood 
Berroc, where he fays, Box grew in, great plenty; 
and what confirms this etymology is a circum- 
ftance mentioned by the ingenious and learned 
Mr. Wife, that the wood Berroc was till lately 
to be feen in the parifh of Sulham, in the hun- 
dred of Theale, near Reading, at a place called 
Boxgrove, where he alfo obferves, Box grew in 
great plenty. ‘The remains of Boxgrove were 
grubbed up not above two years before Mr. Wife 
wrote his letter to Dr. Mead, which was pub- 
lifhed in the year 1738. ‘The Box-tree, again, 
grew plentifully, within the memory of fome of 
the prefent inhabitants, in the adjacent parifh of 
Tilehurft, in Reading hundred. However, we 
muft leave our readers to determine for themfelves 
which of thefe derivations is the moft probable. 
® Aferius Menevenf:. 
BERKSHIRE 
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BERKSHIRE is bounded on the Eaft by Mid- 
dlefex and Surry; on the Weft, by Wiltthire 
‘and Gloucefterfhire ; on the North, by the river 
‘Thames, which feparates it from Oxfordfhire 
and ~Buckinghamdhire, and on the South by 
Hampfhire. In form it has been, aptly enough, 
compared to a flipper; the length from Eaft to 
Weft is about 42 miles; the breadth, from North 
to South, about 284 miles, andin circumference 
itis 120. It is divided into 22 hundreds: the 
market towns, 12 in number, are Maidenhead, 
. Reading, Farringdon, Abingdon, Wantage, 
Faft Ilfley, Wallingford, Hungerford, Newbury, 
Lambourne, Windfor, and Oakingham; and it 
contains 147 parifhes,, 1700 dwelling houfes, 
85000 inhabitants, lies in the diocefe of Salif- 
bury and province of Canterbury, and fends nine 
members to parliament, two knights of the hire; 
.two burgefies each for New Windfor, Reading, 
and Wallingford, and one for Abingdon. A 
branch of the antient and noble family of How- 
ard, are earls of Berkfhire, and alfo earls of Suf- 

folk. 
If delightful, and varied profpects, intermin- 
gled with wood and water, a falubrious air, a 
number of pleafant feats, and opulent towns, 
make acountry defirable, Berkfhire may be look’d 
upon as one of the moft delicious {pots in the king- 
dom. If the foil is not every where naturally fer- 
. tile, yet cultivation fupplies all its defects, and pro- 
duces a large increafe. "The moft fruitful tracks 
lie on the banks of the rivers ‘(Uhames and Ken- 
net, and in the vale of White Horfe. Wheat, and 
every other {pecies of corn, are the ftaple com- 
-modities of the inhabitants, of which, by the 
conveyance of the river Thames, they fend amaz- 
ing quantities to the London markets weekly ; 
and the barley. and malt are excellent. The 
clothing 
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clothing trade formerly flourifhed in this COUtitys 
and it was famous for rich manufacturer's in that. 
branch of bufinefs; Newbery and Reading being 
the principal clothing towns in the kin odom. 
Sail cloth and pins are now the chief enavufar 
tures. il 

‘The rivers are the Ifis, the Thames, the Ken- 
net, for the greateft part navigable, and fanious 
for the fineft Trout inthe kingdom; the Lodden, 
the Ocke, andthe Lambourn; whichlatt has a very 
fincular property; for it las alwa ays moft water 
in “fummer, fhrinks gradually as winter ap- 
proaches, and about the middle of that feafon is 
very fhallow. This extraordinary phenomenon 
is accounted for, by fuppofing there is, in the hill, 
from which this fmall river iffues, a large cavity, 
with a du@, in form of afyphon, or crane, fuch 
as is ufed to decant wine and other liquors, which 
fuppofition being allowed, a folution will be very 
eafy. 

te is the largeft and: moft confiderable 
town in this county, fituated on the Bath road,. 
near the Thames and the Kennet. There was 
in antient times a fine church anda ftrong caftle, 
into which, the Danes inthe year 871, retired, 
and fortified themfelves, throwing up, at the fame 
time, a rampart between the rivers Thames and 
Kennet, after Ethelwolph, Earl of Berkthire, 
had defeated them at Tnglefield ; or according to 
Affer, after they had’ been routed by king Alfred, 
at Afhdown, eight days after the battle at Ingle- 
fie'd. In'the year 872, the Danes abandoned it 
to the Saxons, who plundered the inhabitants, 
and ‘deftroyed’ the town. Henry II. demolifhed 
the caftle; becaufe it was a place of arms for king 
Stephen’s'adherents, and there there are now few 
traces of it left. Reading became a place of note 
in the reign of king Henryl. who pulled down 
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‘a’ fmall nunnery, founded by Elfrida, in the 
‘year 980, by way of expiation or atonement (ac- 
‘cording to the grofs conceptions of thofe dark 
times) for caufing her fon in law, Edward the 
martyr to be murdered by one of her domefticks; 
king Henry built on the {cite thereof, a ftately 
Abbey in 1121, for 200 Benedictine monks, en- 
“dowing it with great revenues, and was buried 
‘therein, with his queen and his daughter Maud, 
wife of Henry emperor of Germany, and mother 
of king Henry I]. “This abbey was dedicated to 
the honour of the holy trinity, the blefled virgin, 
St. James, and St. John the evangelift, and it is 
faid to have been equal: to moft in England, for 
its magnificent {tructure and great riches. The 
‘Abbots being mitred, fat in the houfe of peers ; 
and the church of Pagburn, by the Thames, two 
miles S. E. of Bafelden, was their fummer refi- 
dence. ‘The laft Abbot, Faringdon, was drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, at Reading, and two of 
~ his monks, for high treafon, in refuting to furren- 
‘der it on the demand of the vifitors, fome time 
after the reformation. Camden acquaints ‘us, 
that in his time, it was converted into a royal 
feat, adjoining to which was a {table for the king’s 
horfes ; very probably all demolifhed in the civil 
war; it was valued at the diffolution of monafte- 
ries at 1938/. 145. 3d. In the annexed plate is a 
view of the ruins of the abbey, ftill remaining, 
(always vifited by curious travellers) which are 
principally compofed of flint, and though the 
free-{tone faceings have been removed, the walls 
‘are ftill near eight feet thick, and the cement 
employed in joining the ftones is remarkably hard. 
There is ftill to be feen a large room, near 16 
yards broad, and 28 long, femicircular, with five 
narrow windows towards the eaft, and three doors 
towards the weft, with three windows over them; 
* if 
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it was arched over, and feems to have fupported 
a chapel, in which, Dr. Stukeley fuppofes, king 
Henry and his queen and daughter were buried ; 
and that over the arched vaults, ftood the hall, 
lodgings, and other apartments: on a clofe infpec- 
tion of thefe ruins, it fhould feem that great part 
ef the buildings were deitroyed by fire; for in 
many parts of the wall, and the arched vaults, 
the {tones and cement appear evidently black and 
{moky, and the ruins are fo disjun& and {cattered, 
as to juftify the conjecture of its having been bat- 
tered with cannon, or bombarded, perhaps in the 
civil wars of Charles I. Near the abbey is an 
artificial mount called Forbury-hill, which is very 
pleafant, and has been lately repaired, by a vo- 
luntary fub{cription of gentlemen and ladies : 
hence you have a delightful profpect of the 
Thames, of the Oxfordfhize hills and woods, on 
the oppofite fide of the river, of the neighbouring 
villages, and of the Fertile-vale through which 
it takes its courfe. , = : 
Leland obferves, that.to the north of caftle-ftreet 
(probably fo named from the cattle being fituated 
in or near it) there wasa fair houfe of Grey Friars, 
erected before the year 1400, the fcite of which: 
was, fromthence called Friar-ftreet; but being after- 
wards eranted to the corporation, 1t was converted 
into a houfe of correction. Not far from the 
church of St. Laurence was an alms-houfe for 
poor fifters,; which in the reign of Henry VII.) 
was made a Free-fchool; .and about the year 1134. 
one Aufgerus, or Aucherius the fecond abbot of 
Reading, founded an hofpital, for 12 leprous per- 
fons, befides chaplains, fituated near the abbey, and 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. About the year 
1190, Hughtheeighth abbot founded in the fame 
neighbourhood, an hofpitalfor 26 poor people, and 
the refrefhment of travellers and ftrangers, and 
) D 2 obtaine- 
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obtained ‘the church of St. Laurence to be ap- 
propriated to the fupport of the charity. 

This*town was formerly famous for the great 
clothing trade, there being at one time 140.clo- 
thiers.refidéent therein; and inthe reign of Ed- 
ward the firit, one Thomas Cole was denominated 
therich clothier of Reading; it waseveninthofe remote 
times a great mart for corn, malt and meal ;. but 
the clothing manufacture is now very inconfider- 
able being carried farther weft. 

Reading, at prefent, is a very flourifhing town, 
and contains-at leaft 8000 inhabitants: feveral of 
the ftreets are handfome and fpacious, but not 
well paved; andthe houfes.in general, excepting 
the antient ones about the market-place, are well 
built. That tafte for, or fpirit of building, which 
feems to characterize the times; has reached Read- 
ing, andimany good buildings have been lately 
erected: the three parifh churches, dedicated :to 
St. Mary, St. Lawrence and. St. Giles,. are. fo 
fituated, as to forma triangle; and there are three 
meeting houfes for Difienters, and. one for the 
Quakers. A weekly news-paper, called: the 
Reading Mercury is printed in the town, and cir- 
culated over this and the neighbouring: counties. 
‘The inhabitants fend. confiderable quantities of’ 
Malt, Meal and Timber, by the. river’ Thames, 
to London, in barges, fome of which are of large 
burden, which bring in return, coals, falt, gro- 
cery, tobacco, and many other commodities. A 
manufacture of pins, others of carpetting, rugs, 
and fuch like woollen goods are carried on fuc- 
ceisfully, and there has: been lately eftablithed a 
manufactory of French and Dutch tapes, thefecret 
‘of which was brought over by anenterprizing gen- 
tleman from Holland, and is likely to fucceed: 

The river Kennet, which, in fevera} ftreams;. 
runs through the town, is: navigable: to Reading 

hah’ and 
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and Newbury, where it will bear a barge of above 
100 tons: it abounds with gudgeon, pike, eels, 
dace and trout, fome of the latter growing to an 
amazing fize. a 

Reading i is governed by a mayor, 12-aldermen, 
and 12 burgefies, by whom, with the common- 
alty, their reprefentatives are elected. “The mar- 
ket, which is the moft confiderable for corn in 
the united kingdoms, .and plentifully fupplied 
with provilions, is on Saturday, and the four.an- 
nual fairs, on Feb. 1, chiefly for-Horfes, July 
25, for Horfes and other cattle, and Sept. ar, 
for cheefe. The diftance of the town from-Lon- 
don is 39 miles Weft; from Newbury 17 Eaft, 
and from Briftol 75,-on the fame point. Sir. Ja- 
cob Aftley, had the title of baron of Reading, 
granted him in the reign of Charles I. it-was 
afterwards conferred upon General Cadogan, cre- 
ated Earl of Cadogan, &c. on whole death it ex- 
pired. The manor of the town was fettled by king 
James I. after the death of his queen, on prince 
Charles his fecond fon, afterwards Charles I. hens 
is now vefted in.the corporation. 

In ‘the year 1643, Reading was befieged and 
dralnent by the parliament’s forces comimanded biy 
the Earl of Effex, confifting of 16000 foot and 
3000 horfe; Sir Arthur Afton, being governor, 
with a garrifon of 3000 foot and 300 horfe. 
The governor was wounded inthe head at the 
beginning -of the fiege, whereupon the com- 
mand -deyolved on Col. Richard Fielding: | as 
foon as the :king /heard the town was invefted, 
he detached commiflary Wilmot, witha body of 
-horfe, who found means to throw in an auxiliary 
party of 500 men, and fome powder; but how- 
ever, Fielding not thinking this eoiial fufficient, 
demanded to capitulate, and a truce was agreed 
upon; in the mean time the king advanced with 

4 his 
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his army from Oxford to relieve the place, and 
detached Ruthven, his general, lately created 
earl of Bath, who with a thoufand mufqueteers, 
vigoroufly fet upon lord Roberts’s and Buckeley’s 
regiments, who defended Caverfham bridge, hop- 
ing the garrifon would fecond his attempt, as he 
was lonorant of the truce; but finding no affif- 
tance from them, he retreated to the main army ; 
and Fielding found means to wait upon his ma- 
_ jetty in the night, told him, he hoped to have 
hiberty to march out with all his arms and bag- 
gage, and the king confenting, next day the capi- 
_ tulation was ligned, and the town furrendered. 

In the year 1688, an alarm began at Reading, 
which inftantaneoufly fpread through the whoie 
_kinedom, that the Irifh difbanded foldiers of king 
_fames’s army, where ravaging and murdering 
wherever they came: every town believed the next 
to it was actually in flames; and fuch a pannic was 
raifed, that every one was up in arms to defend 
himfelf: this was called the frifb-cry. About the 
fame time, was a fkirmifh between a party of the 
prince of Orange’s, and ‘another of king James’s | 
troops, in which the latter were repulfed with 
little blood fhed. This fkirmifh gave occafion to 
the famous bailad ef Lilliburlero, and the day is 
{till commemorated by the inhabitants. Taian 
Within lefs than a furlongto the 8. W. of this 
town, and about 400 yards from the river Kennet, 
is a very remarkable natural curiofity, on a rifing 
ground, called Cats-grove-hill, which is a ftra- 
tum of Oytter-fhells, on a bed of green fand, 
under which is an hard rocky chalk: this ftra- 
tum of fhells runs through the hill, which is 
from 40, to 60 feet in perpendicular height, many 
hundred yards: when thefe oyfters are taken out, 
they have the appearance of real ones; the oppo- 
fite valves being clofed, as in their natural ftate, 
and 
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and of the ufual form : when opened the animal 
appears to be perfect, and the fhell not in the’ 
leaft petrified; but when expofed to the air, crum-" 
ble with the fmalleft preflure. In the fame ftra- 
tum of fand, the bones and teeth of other fifh, 
have alfo been frequently found. Perhaps this phe- 
nomenon may be a veftige of the univerfal deluge; 
for the hill is 40 miles from any part of the Sea, 
Archbifhop Laud, was the fon of WilliamLaud¢, 
a Reading clothier, and bornintheparifh ofSt.Law-’ 
rence, on Oct. 7, 1573; he received the rudiments’ 
of education at the free-fchool, and perfefted his’ 
ftudies in St. John’s College, Oxford, of which 
he was afterwards elected a fellow, and appointed 
grammar reader. By the intereft of his two 
great patrons, Charles Blount earl of Devonfhire, 
and Richard Neile bifhop of Rochefter, he be- 
came fucceflively vicar of Stanford in Northamp- 
tonfhire, rector of Weft Tilbury in Effex, Pre- 
fident of St. John’s College, Oxford, chaplain in’ 
ordinary to king James I. arch 'eacon of Hunting- 
don, dean of Gloucefter, prebendary of Weit- 
minfter, and bifhop of St. David’s: in 1622, he 
contracted an acquaintance with George Vilhers, 
marquifs of Buckingham, before whom, and the’ 
countefs his mother he had a conference with’ 
Fifher the jefuit, which confirmed thofe noble per- 
fons in the proteftant religion. In 1626, he of- 
ficiated at the coronation of king Charles [. as 
dean of Weftminfter ; his majetty having’ forbid’ 
bifhop Williams, the dean of that church, to be 
prefent at the ceremony: in the courfe of the 
fame year, he was tranflated to the fee of Bath 
and Wells, made dean of the chapel royal, and 
fworn a privy counfellor: in 1628, he was pro- . 
moted to the bifhopric of London; about two 
years after, he was eleéted chancellor of the uni~ 
verlity of Oxford ; and on the fourth of Auguft, 
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4633, he was advanced to ‘the archiepifco- 
pal fee of Canterbury : ‘that very morning a per- 
fon came to him, and told him derioufly, that 
he might, if he pleafed, have a cardinal’s hat; 
but this offer.the bifhop refuled; his anfwer was, 
“* that fomething dwelt-within him, which would 
“« not fuffer.that, till Rome were other than it 
“6 is.” It muft be,owned,.indeed, that, though 
ftrongly fufpeGted of a bias towards .popery, \he 
appears to have been a true fon of the church of 
England ; for itisnow.well known that he incurred 
the difpleature of her.majefty queen Henrietta, by 
cormplaining of the increafe, and'the infolence of 
the.catholics : true it is, he was ‘a greater enemy 
to the Puritans, than the Papifts; but this might 
probably, ‘be owing to an opinion, that the 
church, as well .as the ftate, had much «more to 
fear from the former, -than the latter: it muft be 
admitted, at the fame time, that he was too rigid 
and inflexible 'in the obfervance of fome ceremo- 
nies, which had nothing to do with the effence 
of religion; and the ftri@t enforcement of which,, 
alarmed the weak, and difgufted even the fenfible 
part of the nation; in a werd, by thefe, and fe- 
veral other means, he rendered -himfelf fo .ex+ 
tremely unpopular, that, in the beginning of the 
long parliament, he was.attacked in the lower 
houfe, on account of the canons made by the 
convocation. On the 18th of December 1640, 
he was accufed, by the commons, of high-trea- 
fon, and fent to the tower: March 12, 1644, 
he was brought to his trial, which lafted twenty 
days; but his enemies, afraid to truft the 
iflue of the matter, to the verdid&t of the peers, 
or of a Middlefex jury, prepared againit him a 
billof attainder, which pafled through both houfes, 
though not without difficulty; and he was ac- 
cordingly executed on Lower-hill, ated id 
bh. 10455 
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1645, in the 72d year of his age: he fuffered 


with great fortitude and decorum; his body was 
interredin thechurch of All-hallows » barking, Lon~ 
don; butitwasafterwards, viz. inJuly1663, remov~ 
ed to-Oxford, and depofited ; in the chapel of St. 
John’s- college. He was certainly a man of pro- 
bity and virtue, but of too warm and paffionate 
a temper: his conduét in the Star-chamber and 
high Commiffion-court, has been generally con- 
demned ; but his profecution of the king’s Prin- 
ters, for leaving out Not, in the feventh com- 
mandment, in the Englifh bibles, has been always 
applauded. He was “extremely anxious ‘to efta- 
blifh an uniformity between the church of 
England and that of Scotland: a circumftance, 
which enraged the whole Scottifh nation; and 
to the implacable refentment of that people, he 
is fuppofed, by moft writers, to have fallen a fa- 
ertice : he founded.and endowed an hofpital in 
his native town. awit . 

Reading alfo;gave birth to that upright magif- 
trate lord chief juftice Holt. 

We fhall now accompany the curious travel- 
ler, according to the method we have laid 
down, to the places of note, on the feveral roads 
through this pleafant county. 

The great weftern road from London, to the 
Land’s-end in Cornwall, enters this county at 
Maidenhead, about 26 chides from London. 

-MAIwENHEAD is fituated partly in the parith 
of Bray and partly in that of Cookham ; and ac- 

cording to Leland, was formerly named South- 
Allington, South- Ealington or Sudlington; fome 
vifionaries pretend it was, s called Maidenhead, from 

ahead of one of the 1100 virgins, faid re have 
fuibianed martyrdom withSt.Urfula,which was held 
in great veneration; but Sseaanadians the jefuit, 


has de mi, ed this fine etymology, by demonttrat- 
: os ing 
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ing that inflead of 1100, there were only two 
virgins martyred, Urfula and Undecimilla, ‘the 
] itof which was miftaken by the i ignorant monks, 
for Undecim mille. 

This town, in 26 Edward III; about the mid= 

_ dle of the 14th century, was incorporated by the 
name of the fraternity, or guild of the brothers 
and fifters of Maidenhithe; and im 30, Henry 
VI. its privileges were confirmed, and feveral 
new ones oranted. After the yohoniietian it was. 
incorporated by the name of warden and burgefles, 
which charter it poflefled until the reign of 
James II. who granted them a new one, by the’ 
name of mayor and aldermen. We are told by 
Leland, that in his time, at the weft end of the 
bridge, was a great wharfage for timber and fire+ 
wood, brought out of Windfor Foreft, and from 
the great Fryth. 

Maidenhead is a creat thoroughfare icin Lon- 
don to Briftol, and ‘feveral other places, and on 
that account is full of inns, for the entertain-. 
ment of travellers; but had no great repute, ’till 
the bridge was built over the ‘Thames, which 
brought the road from London, through the town, 
before which time travellers pafled the river, ata 
place called Babham-end, where there was a ferry: 
the bridge (the barge pier of which, is the boun- 
dary between Berkihire and Buckinghamfhire) is 

naintained by the corporation, who, to enable 
them to fwpport the expence, have tolls allowed 
them over as well as under it; and three trees 
annually out of Windfor Foreft, for repairing it. 
‘There is a chapel of eafe, founded by Mr. John 
Hufbands, which is an handfome brick building, 
and ftands in the middle of the town: the muini- 
{ter is chofen by the inhabitants, in the common 
hall, and his income, or the greateft part of it, 
is raifed by fubfcription: the town hall, built with 
timber 
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timber and plaifter, under which the market is 
held, is old and ruinous. ae 

In the year 1589, James Smith, iia. citizen 
and falter of London, erected an ahead ticute in 
the part of the town which is in Cookham parifh; 
it confifts of eight tenements or feparate apart- 
ments, for eight poor men and their wives, and 
he endowed it with gol. a year; befides which 
there have been feveral other donations. to the 
poor of this place. 

Maidenhead is governed by an high neg 

a mayor, a fteward ten aldermen, from whom two 
bridge mafters, are annually chofen; two fer- 
jeants at mace are alfo ele&ted yearly; the 
mayor for the time being, is clerk of the market, 
and coroner, and together with the preceding 
‘mayor, and the fteward, acts as a jufkice of 
peace: there is a goal for debtors and felons ap- 
prehended in the town. 
~ The market, is on Wednefday, with. is the 
more frequented from the conveniency of fending: 
goods to: London. by barges: the three fairs, on 
Wednefday in Whitfon week, for horfes:and cat- 
tle; on Sept. 29, for the fame, and for hiring 
fervants, and on Nov. 305 alfo. for horfes and 
cattle. 

The adjacent common, called Muideohead- 
thicket, from its having been formerly a woody 
pot, has’ been long noted for the many highway 
robberies there committed. The road beyond 
the town, which was very narrow and incommo- 
dious, was comiderably widened in the year 
I 764i, by cutting away the hills on each fide. 

About a mile from Maidenhead, a road branches: 
of to Henley; which thence runs to Abingdon 
and Oxford, and as it lies not much out of our 
way, we may juft obferve, that about two miles 
to ehe north of that road is Bisham, or BistTLe&- 
SHAM 
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SHAM, where there was a precentary for knight 
templars, to whom Robert de Ferrariis gave the 
manor, in the reign of king Stephen. The 
templars, before their diflolution granted it to 
Hugh Spenfer, and it afterwards came to Wil- 
liam Montacute, earl of Salifbury, who, in the 
year 1388, founded a priory for Auguftine monks 
in its place, which was valued at 285]. 11s. per 
ann. at the diflolution of monafteries. King 
Henry VIII. after the furrendry of it, refounded 
and endowed it with lands, to the amount of 
661]. 14s. gd. per ann. for the maintainance of 
a mitred abbot, and 13 Benedi€tine monks; but 
about three years after, a fecond furrendry was 
made of it, and in the feventh year of the reign 
of Edward VI. it came into lay hands. The 
church is fmal] but neat, in which the family of 
Hoby are generally interred; that family have 
the eftate, though their principal feat 1s in Dor- 
fetfhire. At the temple mills, one mile 5. W. 
of Bifham, there. was a manufactory of battery 
work (brafs-pans and kettles) carried on with fuc- 
cefs, till the year 1720; but there are ftill many 
hands employed, in brafs and copper works at 
that place. At Hurley, about three miles eaft 
of Henley, and about half a mile north of this 
road, was 2 cell of Benedictine monks, to Weft- 
miniter-Abbey ; founded by Geoffrey de Magna- 
villa, or Mandeville, in the reign of William 
the conqueror: if was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
valued at the diffolution, according to Burton, 
at 1241. per ann. but Dodfworth fays only 122]. 
Hurley was formerly the eftate of the Lovelaces, 
one of which family was created baron of Hurley, 
‘by Charles I. but was fold to difcharge the debts 
_ of one of his fucceffors, and was afterwards bought 
by. Mr, Oakley, for 41,0001, . a) 
oe Having 
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Having thus taken our traveller out of his-road, 
we muft return te it with frefh alacrity, and 
conduct him to Bray, a village about a mile to 
the left of the road, and about the fame diftance 
from Maidenhead, formerly famous for a time- 
ferving vicar, who held the living at the refor- 
mation, and under Henry VIM. and during the 
reigns of Edward VI. Q. Mary, and Q. Eliza- 
beth, was twice a papift, and twice a proteftant, 
and being afterwards reproached for his want of 
principle and fteadinefs, anfwered ‘* He had al- | 
_ ¢ ways governed himfelf by what he thought a 
‘¢ very laudable :principle, which was never on 
** any terms, if he could avoid it, to part with 
“¢ his wicarage.” It is now of little note, ex+ 
cept that it gives name to the hundred in which x 
is fituated. Near Bray is the duke of Marlbo~ 
rough’s ifland, in which, about 25 years fince 
his grace built two elegant temples. Camden is 
.of opinion, this part of the county was Pe 
by the Bibroci, who fubmitted to Cefar, and 
put themfelves under his protection. , 

SHATTESBROOK, is a village between 3 and — 
4. miles beyond Maidenhead; where are the re- 
mains of a {mall religious houfe, founded by 
Sir William Truffel, of Cubblefden, in Stat. 
fordfhire, in the reign of Edward HI. dedicated 
to St. John the Baptift. It-was a college and - 
chantry, for one warden, five priefts and two 
clerks, to which the church of Shattefbrook was 
2ppropriated, and at the diflohution it was valued 
at 341. per ann. The late very learned Mr. 
Dodwell pafled the evening of his days in this 
town, and amongft other excellent. writings, 
produced here his admirable bock De Cyclis vete- 
yum: he lies buried in the church, with his 
Jearned friend, Mr, Francis‘Cherry. ° 7 
LAURENCE- 
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LAURENCE-WALTHAM is about a mile and 
a half beyond Shattefbrook, where, on the roth 
of Augutt, there is a fair kept for horfes and other 
cattle. “This place formerly belonged to the cell 
at Hurley. Ina field now called Weycock, was 
a confiderable fort, in the time of. the Romans, 
‘where coins of that people have frequently been 
found: Weyeock, fignifies the high-road, and 
there is ftill a fpot called Caftle-hill, where they 
turn up Roman coins, whenever the land ts 
ploughed. At a fmall diftance from Laurence- 
‘Waltham is a remarkable large field, called 
Milly Field, which contains a thoufand acres. ° « 

The village of Twyrorp is about two miles. 
from Laurence-Waltham, and is half a mile in 
Jeneth:- at the weft-end, runs the little river 
Lodden: there-is an alms-houfe for poor people, 
which is a commodious old brick. building, but 
‘by whom founded is uncertain. The houfes as 
well in the village, as the. adjoining «fields, 
are partly in: Berkfhire, and partly in Wiltthire; 
a portion of-which laft is here furrounded by the 
.former. Leland fays, as he pafled from Maiden- 
head, by a narrow woody way, to the Fryth, he 
went through this place, which was then a pretty 
townlet. . At Twyford was a fkirmifh between 
a party of king James the fecond’s forces, and 
of thofe of the prince of Orange, in which 
the latter had the advantage. The tair is on July 
4&5, for horfes and-other cattle. A {mall diftance 
from Twyford turnpike, clofe to the road fide, 
on the right hand, is a very whimfical habitation, 
Jately erected, having neither door or windows 
on that fide next the road. 

Before we leave Reading, which is the next 
town on this road, it will not be improper to 
take notice,. that between two and three miles 
N.E. of that town, and about the fame diftance 

north 
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north of Twyford, is the vill: ge of SUNNING, 
feared on the banks of the Thames, and on a 
tiling ground, remarkable for an old chapel, for- 
merly reforted to by pilgrims, for the cure of 
madnefs: this place was formerly a bifhop’s fee, 
the diocefe of which, contained this county ane 
that of Wilts: according to Leland, nine bifhops 
fucceffively ruled over ie the fire of whom was 
‘Ethelftan, and the laft Her manus, who removed. 
the fee to Sherburn, and from thence it was tran- 
flated to Salifbury, the bifhops of which fee are 
_now lords of the manor, and had formerly a pa- 
lace at Sunning. 
- Having pafled Reading, with which already 
our traveller has been entertained, the next place 
ef any account, upon the road, is ~ 

 “THEAL, Abowd four miles from that town,, 
which has two or three good inns, is a great tho- 
roughfare to Bath, and adorned with feveral 
handfome modern built houfes: the whole adja- 
cent country is befpread with elegant feats, the 
profpects are delightful, and the village itfelf is 
furrounded with oarden- grounds, in “which afl 
forts.of veeetables are raifed for the fupply of Read- 
ing market. At Bradfield, about a mile N. W. of 
Theal, a monaftery was built by king Ina, be- 
fore the year 699; but how long it fubfiited is 
not known. 

W ooOLHAMPTON,, is near four miles weft of 
Theal, which is but an indifferent village, 
chiefly remarkable for the quantity of peat afhes 
burnt in the neighbourhood: thefe afhes have 
fuch a fertilizing quality, that the farmers twenty 
miles round, fend for them to manure their lands: 
the road juft beyond this place, is extremely nar- 
row.and inconvenient, there not being in fome 
{pots room for two carriages to pafs. 

Mor Timer, 
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MorTIMER, is about three miles to the fouth- 
eaft of this part of the road, where there is a 
fair on Oct. 25, for horfes and Welth cattle, and 
a little diftance from thence, nearer the borders 
of Hampfhire, was a priory of benedictine monks, 
appertaining to the abbey of Vallemont in Nor- 
mandy, which, upon the fuppreffion of alien 
priories, was oranted to Eton. college. 
| ALDERMARSTON, is a pretty village, near 
Mortimer, fituated on.an eminence, whence there - 
is a charming profpect of the river Kennet: the 
vicarage is in the gift of Queen’s-college Ox- 
ford, and it is remarkable for a fine feat “of -the 
prefent baronefs Stawel. 

‘THATCHAM, is about three miles and a half 
from Woolhampton, .and.by the tradition of the 
inhabitants, was once a market town. At the 
entrance of this place, from the eaft, on the 
right hand of the road, is an ancient building, 
formerly a chapel, but now converted into a free- 
{chool; and in the centre of the town, is the 
altar of an old crofs, quadrangular, of free-ftone, 
with fteps of afcent to the crofs, which has been 
long removed. ‘Thatcham was a manor of the 
Winchcombs, from whom it came, by marriage, 
to Henry, late vifcount Bolingbroke. 

SPENE, is a pleafant village, probably the 
Spine of Antoninus (though fome place this fta- 
tion at Reading) from the ruins ef which, New- 
bury is fuppofed to have rifen, the inhabitants 
traditionally acknowledging Spene to be the mo- 
ther of their town, and what fhould feem to con- 
firm this, is, that part of the town lying next 
Spene, being called Speneham land, where there 
are feveral inns to.accommodate. paflengers on 
this road, particularly two erected of late years, 
one at each extremity of the ftreet, which are 
exceedingly elegant and commuodions. About 2 

3 mile 
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mile-further, the road.defcends.an hill, . between 
Craven-park, and Wickham-heath, and leaves 
this.county at Hungerford. 

HuUNGERFORD, wwas. formerly called Ingleford 
Charnam Street, and there was fome time fince, 
an -horn which held -about.a:quart, and which 
appeared sby the intemption, to have been 
the gift, of John of Gaunt, together with a. 
ffhery in a certain- part of the river: it was 
from this place that the eld barons of Hun- 
gerford took their firname and .title, one 
of the irft of whom, upon record, was born 
here, Sir “TChomas Hungerford, fpeaker of the 
houle of commens, in.sa “Edward LL. which was. 
the firft, parliament:that elected a perfon ito that 
office. Walser his fon, -was fteward of the 
houfhold.to Henry. V. who, for his bravery be- 
ftowed wpon him the cattle and barony of Homet, 
in Normandy, to ‘hold to bim and his heirs artales 
by bamage and fervice, to find the king and his heirs 
at the. caftle’ of Rouen, one lances with a fow’s tail 
hanging to it, He was afterwards lord high trea- 
furer of England, in the reign.of Henry Vi. and 
oreated baron Hungerford. ” From an heirefs of 
this family, the earls of Huntingdon are de- - 
fcended, as is the family of Hungerfords of 
Wilhthire, dc. Astearly as the reign of Ed- 
ward I, there was .an /holpital in the town.dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptift. Dr. Richard 
Mayo, or Mayhew, the frit. prefident of Mags 
dalen college, fo appointed by the founder, was 
a native of “Hungerford : he was alfo.chancellor 
of the univeriity (Oxford, and finally bifhop m4 
Hereford. esi 

This town is feated on the banks. of the river 
Kennet, in a very low, and fwampy foil; is at 
predent principally remarkable for the beft trouts 
eels and cray-fith in the mines gM and for being 

a great 
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a great thoroughfare between London, Bath, 
Briftol and other places in the weft, being diftant 
65 miles from the former: the town is governed 
by a conftable, chofen annually, who is alfo 
lord of the manor, which is held immediately 
of the crown. ‘The market ts on Wednefday,: 
and the fair, on the 21ft of Auguft, for horfes, 
cows and fheep. “he church, which is a hand- 
fome old ftructure, ftands near the river, de- 
tached, as it were, from the town. The late 
Mr. {Hungerford, an feminent barrifter at law, 
prefented to the church, a fine fervice of com- 
munion plate, on which his arms are engraved, 
which are very carefully preferved. 

We fhall now enter the right hand road which: 
breaks off from the road we have been purfuing, 
a little to the north eaft of Hungerford, and joins 
the road from Abingdon to Portfmouth oer 
two miles to the eaft of Eaft-Hendred. 

After pafling feveral villages of little account, 
this road leaves te the Eaft, Lamsourn, which: 
is feven miles north of Hungerford, about five 
to the weft of the road, anda “place of great an- 
tiquity, having belonged to Alfrith, coufin of 
king Alfred, who bequeathed it to him by his 
will: it was afterwards the patrimony of the 
Fitzwarrins, who obtained the privilege of a 
market from Henry III. it is delightfully fitu- 
ated, in an open country, has a market on Fri- 
days, and four fairs, on May 12, Whitmonday, 
Oober 2, and December 4, all for Horfes, 


young foals, cows, boots and fhoes. On the north 


fide of the church is an hofpital for 10 poor men, 
fix of them nominated by the warden of New— 
college, Oxon. and 4 by the family of Hippef- 
Jey, of Lamborun: it was founded and endowed 
by John Ifbury, Efq; in 1502; and the penfi- 
oners agi amongft them. 228. per week, ave 

: oads 
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lords of wood, a certain quantity of wheat, and 
malt yearly ; alfo-a fhare of the fine, paid = 
feventh year, for renewing the leafe, 

In the parifh of Chaddleworth near Lambourn, 
at a place called ELLENFORDs-MERE, there was 
in-very early times, an hermitage, on the {cite 
of which, Ralph de Chaddleworth, in 1160, 
founded a priory of regular canons cf the order 
of St. Auftin, and dedicated it to the honour of 
St. Margaret; this religious houfe was afterwards 
called Poghele, and was endowed with sol. per 
ann. in the reign of Edward IV. When, with 
other final] monatteries, it was diflolved, by car- 
dinal Wolfey, the annual revenue, was 7x, 
108. 7d. ema 

GREAT-FAWLEY, about two miles from 
Lambourn, and clofe to the’road, only merits 
notice for being the feat of the ‘Méres: defcen- 
dants of Sir Francis More, who was intérred it 
a vault under the church. 

Wesr-Itstey, is a village about four miles 
beyond Great-]'awley, and more north-ward thé 
road runs through Cuckhamfley hills, over 
which the Danes pafled j in the year 1006, ‘after 
“they had plundered Wallingford. In Mr. Wife’ 5 
curious letter to Dr. Mead, fome ingenious con- 
jectures relative to thefe "Hills, cannot fail of 
giving great fatisfaction to the enquiring reader: 
‘This was formerly the lordfhip or manor of a 
family of that name, a branch of which-fettled 
at Beenham, and were, by corruption, called 
Hilfey, from whom defcended Dr. John Hilley, 
who fucceeded bifhop Fifher in the fee of Ro- 
chefter. 

And now having proceeded as far as the famous 
vale of White-Horfe, we fhall turn-out of the 
road, between four and five miles to the weft, 
and pay a vifit-to biti bine: 
‘ . WANTAGE; 
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WANTAGE, apretty neattown, which may be 
{tiled the capital of that rich vale, and is feated. 
on a branch of the river Ocke. It was a aoyal 
villa in-the time of the Saxons, and was rendered 
illuftrious, by being the birth-place of king Al- 
fred, who bequeathed it, at his death to Alfrith, 
his coufin: it was made a market town, by the 
intereft of .Fulk Fitzwarin, upon whom Roger 
Bigod, ear! marfhal of England, beftowed it, 
for -his fingular courage and conduct in war. 
‘The «market is on Saturdays, and the three fairs 
on the firft Saturday in March, July 8, and Sep- 
tember 17, for horfes, cows, calves, hogs, cheefe 
and hops; and it is 59 miles weft of London. 
‘The late learned Dr. Butler, bifhop of Durham, 
was born in this town. ; 

Mr. Salmon imagines this was the Glevum or 
Clevum of Antoninus, making Bleftium, Glou- 
cefter and Ariconium, Cirencefter: Mr. Wife 
is alfo of opinion, that Wantage was a Roman 
_ town, though it is difficult, at this diftance of 
time, to trace out the veftiges; but that the caf-) 
trum, or fortification is plainly difcoverable on 
the fouth fide of the brook, which inclofes a 
{pot called the high-garden. The hollow way 
into the town, from Farringdon, with Grove- 
ftreet (formerly alfo an hollow way) and a piece 
of ‘running water, now a.morafs, which divides 
the high garden from the lower, make three fides 
of an oblong fquare, and the river the fourth : 
the ground inclofed may be about fix acres, and 
here he thinks ftood the Saxon palace, wherein 
king Alfred was born :.on the north fide of the 
brook, he adds, is an inclofure, called Limbo- 
rough, where Roman coins have been often 
found, and he had feen one of brafs, then lately 
ploughed up, of Valens, the reverfe Securitas 
Reipublica. On the outfide of the fortification, 

between 
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between Limborough:and the-river ; many years. 
fince, were difcovered the remains of'a-building, 
called by the inhabitants thecellar and king Alfrea’s 
cellar, paved with brick, which fhould feem to 
have been.a bath: the high-garden may be fup- 
pofed to be a Saxon remain, as containing the 
king’s palace, though originally Roman: between 
Limborough and the brook is a clofe,called court- 
clofe, and another little fpot, in fome modern 
writings {tiled Paddock’s-more, alias. Pablet’s more, 
which Mr. Wife thinks.a corruption of Palace- 
moor. hives 

In. our aceount of Reading it- was. obferved 
that the Danes were defeated in 871, by Ethel- 
wolph, near Inglefield; and according to Affer, 
8 days afterwards, at Afhdown, by king Alfred; 
antiquaries have differed much, in relation to the 
place, where this battle was fought, that is where 
Afhdown was fituated: Mr. Wife thinks it is 
that ridge of hills from Letcombe, and its neigh- 
bourhood, running’ into Wiltfhire, and over- 
looking the vale and its towns, which. contains 
large tracks of downs, and fheep-pafture, where 
the great weftern road now’ pafles, called the 
Rudge or Ridge-way: there was formerly. herea- 
bout plenty of Afhtrees, whence its name; and 
near Letcombe:is'a-fhrubby place, ftill called the 
Afbes, and Letcombe afbes, and where lately grew 
a number of thofe trees: thus.far, he thinks 
Afhdown extended eaft-ward, if not further, to 
a place called. Afhen Pen; he fuppofes, that a 
town was built, called Ayfhedoune (now Ath- 
bury) on the weftern limits. as appears from a 
charter of king Edred, dated in 947, and the 
old name is ftill preferved by the Shepherds, who 
call the fheep-downs in their neighbourhood 
Afhdown. Befides, about a:mile. fouth of Afh- 
bury, is Afhdown,. or Adfhen-Park, a nea: 

Cat 
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feat of lord Craven. Here then,- with apparent 
reafon, Mr. Wife, think the field of battle. is 
to be placed; as upon the fumimit of the higheft 
hill, north eaft-ward, (now called White-Horfe 
hill) is a large Roman intrenchment, denomi- 
nated Uffington cattle, from overlooking the 
town of Ufiington, in the vale: here. he fuppofes 
the Danes were encamped, becaufe Affer fays 
they had got the upper ground. About a mile 
lower to the weft, nearer to Afhbury, en the 
brow of the hill, overlooking a farm houfe, 
called Hardwell, is a camp, apparently fortified 
with two ditches, in the Saxon manner; and 
here, he imagines, king Ethelred,. Alfred’s bro- - 
ther, lay the night before the battle. About a 
mile or more from hence, behind the wood of 
Afhdown Park, is a-roundifh intrenchment, 
feemingly thrown up in hatte, called Abbury- 
camp, and king Alfred’s caftle: Mr. Wife {till 
further obferves, that befides thefe}traces of a 
great battle having been fought in this neigh- 
bourhood, there are barrows feattered all. over 
the downs in great numbers: this diligent anti- 
quary, however, ingenuoufly acknowledges there 
is a circumftance that bears. hard upon his hypo- 
thefis, and that is the fituation of Athbury with 
refpect to Cuckhamfley hill, as.it is related in 
the Saxon annals, under the year 1006, that. the 
Danes came té Alling ford, and entirely deftroyed that 
place, and from thence went along Afbdown to Cwich- 
elms-low, now, with much sreafon, thought to 
be Cuckhamfley hill, by the common _ people 
called Cuehinflow, Scuchinflaw, and Scuchamere : 
this paflage of the Saxon annals, has induced 
fome to*fix the field of battle at Aiton, which » 
is fituated between Wallingford and Cuckham- 
fley hill, fuppofing that to be the old Afhdown: 
but it is probable that this-was a.miftake of the 
tran- 
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tran(criber, who fhould have faid they went by 
Cwichelmes-low to Afhdown, or perhaps the 
downs: between Cwichelmes-low and Walling- 
ford, as well as thofe between Afhbury and 
Cwichelmes- low, might all be comprehended 
within the old. Afhdown. i 
On the high hill, juft mentioned, almoft un- 
derneath ,Uffingeton caftle, is the figure of a 
WVhite Horfe, which Mr. Wife fuppotes was a 
memorial made by king Alfred’s order, of 
this great battle, nor can any conjecture be 
more natural, as the White Horfe was then 
the Saxon ftandard, and is ftill- borne in the 
arms of every ae of the Saxon family: this 
noted horfe is formed on the fteep-part of the hi lls 
facing the north-weft : its dimenfions are nkosi 
ed over about an acre of ground: its head, neck, 
body and tail, confift of one white line, as does 
alfo each of its four legs; this was performed by 
cutting a trench in the chalk, of the depth of 
two or thret fect, and about ten feet in breadth ; 
the chalk of the trench being of a brighter colour 
than the turf which furrounds it; ‘the rays of 
the mid-day fun darting Sierra renders the 
whole. figure vifible, at more than 12 miles di- 
fiance. | “This horfe is defigned. in a manner much 
beyond what might be expected, from the rude- 
-nefs_of the time, which is apparent from the 
_ works of their beft mafters, .the Saxon coins and 
the jewel of Alfred, defcribed by Dr. Hickes 
-and others, and now preferved in the mu- 
_ feum at. Oxford: from the fituation, there 
is no danger of the horfe being obliterated ; yet 
the neighbouring inhabitants have a custom of 
fcouring the Horfe, as they call it, when there is 
kept a kind of folemn feftival, man-like games 
are. Save ted and - prizes beftowed, inftituted, 
Ta Orig cinally 
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origin lly, in the opinion: of Mr. Wife, in the 
Saxon times, in memory’of the victory. 

A probable reafon may be-affigned why the 
Saxon’s bore in their flandards the figure*of a 
White Horfe; if we’reflect that the inhabitants 
of the ifland of Rugen, who fpeak the dialed 
of lower Saxony, atid were: the lateft converted 
to Chriftianity, hada White Horfe attending upon 
their Idol Zantwit or Swarit, which:was under 
the’ management of his prieit, and from which 
they likewife took prefages. . 

From this figure of the White Horfe, the 
whole fruitful’ vale beneath takes its namie : 
Camden paffes over this fine’ monument of 
‘antiguity, with fhameful negligence, whereas 
had he made proper enquiries, confidered its fitu- 
ation, and attended to the cuftom of /couring the 
Horfe, of which any of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants could have informed him, he would not 
have found his time mifemployed, and muft have 
difcovered that this ceremony was inftituted in 
commemoration of fome public adtion. - 

The. horfe ftands in the parith of Uffingtom ; 
but other towns claim, by ancient ufage, a fhare 
of the duty of fcouring it. As this ceremony 
might be of great ufe, if performed’ at regular 
and ftated times, ’tis pity it is not obferved; 
becaufe it might be ferviceable to the common 
people in their reckoning of time, which the 
now compute from their feed-times and fallows ; 
but in fuch cafe, they might calculate from the 
fecond, third, or fourth year of the feouring of the 
horfe: nay, as Mr. Wite obferves, it might ftill 
have a more general effet, by furnithing a 
new zta in our Enolifh hittory, viz. the reffora- 
tion of the Saxon Olympics. In the Harletan Ji- 
brary, now a part of the Britifh‘mufreum, is a 
smanufcript intituled, Thomas Bafkerville, Efe: of 

Sunning- 
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Sunning-Well, in Berkfbire, his journal of his tra- 
vels over great part of England, in the years 1677, 
1678, folio. This gentleman calls the white 
horfe an ancient landmarke, or remarkable work of 
antiquity, giving name to the Vale of the White 
Hforfe; obferving, that ia the way betwixt Far- 
ringdon and Hyworth, fome five or fix miles diftante, 
is the beft profpect of the white borfe, cut in the fide 
of a white chalky hill, a mile above Uffington ; and, 
he adds, that /ome that dwell hereabout have an 
cbligacion upon their lands, ta repair and cleanfe this 
landmarke. However, there does not appear to be 
any fuch tenure in the neighbourhood remaining at 
this time; but this is not to be wondered at, 
when we confider how often the lands have been 
alienated, and that it is the intereft of every pur- 
chafer to exonerate them, as much as is pofible, 
from all incumbrances. 

Mr, Wife having thus, in great meafure, fet- 
tled the place where this battle of Afhdown was 
fought, obferves, that the perfon of the greateft 
note killed therein was one of the Danifh kings 
or leaders, and that it is probable the place of 
his burial was upon a fpot in the field of battle, 
diftinguifhed by a parcel of ttones fet edgeways, 
and inclofing a piece of ground raifed a few feet 
above the common level, as was the cuftomary 
method of the Danes and other northern nations. 
This monument is called by the country people 
Weyland Smith, and they give the following ac- 
count of it: ** At this place lived formerly ail 
** invifible {mith : and if a traveller’s horfe had 
*< loft a fhoe upon the road, he had no more to 
*¢ do than to bring the horfe to this place, with 
*° a piece of money, and leaving both there for 
* fome little time, he might come again, and 
« find the money gone, but the horfe new fhod.”” 
Mr. Aubrey’s account of it is, ** About a mile 
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*¢ (or lefs.) from the hill (White-horfe-hill ) 
‘< there are a great many large ftones, which, 
though very confufed, muft yet be laid there 
** on purpofe. Some of them are placed edge- 
“¢ wife, but the reft are fo diforderly, that one 
** would imagine they were tumbled out of a 
“* cart.” This diforder proceeds from the peo- 
ple having thrown down fome of the ftones and 
broken them, to mend the highways. Thofe 
which are left inclofe a piece of ground of an ir- 
regular figure; but which might formerly have 
been an oblong fquare, extending due north and 
fouth. On the eaft fide of the fouthern extre- 
mity ftand three fquarifh flat ftones, of about 
four or five feet over each way, fet on edge, and 
fupporting a fourth of much larger dimenfions, 
Which lies fat upon them. Thefe altogether 
form a,cavern, or fheltering place, much re- 
fembling. thofe defcribed by Wormius, Mon. 
Danie. and others. “This is prefumed to be the 
only monument of the kind in England; but in 
Wales, and particularly in the ifland of Angle- 
fea, are many fimilar ones, which are afcribed 
to the ancient Britons, ‘Thefe we have already 
taken notice of, in the defcription of that ifland, 
where the natives call them Cromleches. As to 
this, Mr. Wife is fully of opinion'it is Danifh. at 
About a mile from hence, and nearer king 
Alfred’s caftle, is a remarkable place, called the 
Seven Barrows; but though this be the common 
term, the number is not fo few as feven, nor are 
there feven more remarkable than the reft; for 
Mr. Wife counted no lefs than twenty, within 
the compalfs of fix or feven hundred yards. Here 
he fuppofes the nobility flain in the battle of Aih- 
dowh were interred. ‘Thefe barrows are of va- 
rious forms; there.is one long, and two or three, 
which Dr. Stukeley calls Celtic, with a ring of 
earth 
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earth, a little raifed above the level, and inclofing 
a piece of ground with a {mall eminence in the 
midft. ; 

It was the Danifh cuftom, and that of other 
northern people, to facrifce fome favourite ani- 
mal to the manes of the deceafed, which gene- 
rally accompanied the body, whether buried or 
burned. In one of thefe barrows, lately dug up, 
between Weyland-Smith and Wantage, were 
found, befide a human fkeleton, the horns of a 
ftag, probably buried with the deceafed, on ac- 
count ef his having been fond of hunting. 

Perfuaded our traveller is not difpleafed with 
this digreflion, we fhall accompany the ingenious 
Mr. Wile a little further, and lay before him 
his opinion of the courfe of the Ickenild-ftreet. 

The name of this great road is generally de- 
rived from the Iceni, inhabitants of Cambridge- 
fhire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, where it feems to 
begin; but Mr. Wife imagines it may as reafon- 
ably have been denominated from the name of 
the perfon who conftructed it ; in the fame man- 
ner as the Via Appia, Hmilia, Flaminia, Valefia, 
Aurelia, in other countries. This perfon, he 
conjeCtures, may have been Agricola, Vefpafian’s 
lieutenant in Britain; for if fimilarity of found 
is of any import in forming an opinion on fuch 
a fubject, it will decide in favour of Agricola, 
as, in many places of this road, the moft au- 
thentic name for it will be found to be the /cé/e 
or Rickle way; and if the names of towns be of 
any weight, as they certainly muft, it will greatly 
favour this conjecture. In its weftward courfe, 
from Barley-in Hertfordfhire, where it is firit 
difcovered by antiquarics, it runs through a town 
called Ickleford, in which parifh is an hamlet 
called Romrick, quafi Roman-rick, or richle. Dr. 
Stukeley obferves alfo, it is called fcling-dyke. 

E 2 Crofling 
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Croffing Buckinghamhhire, it enters Oxfordthire 
at Chinner, through which county Dr. Plot has 
traced it to Goring, and acrofs the Thames to 
Streately i in Berkfhire, which receives name from 
it, and there Mr. Gale gives it up for loft. But 
though it lofes its name, it ftill maintains its 
_ courfe weftward to Blubery, being vifible enough 
near that town; and at a little diftance from the 
road, between that place and Afton, there is an 
hill called Bluberton, or Bluberdon, which appears 
to have been a ftrong Roman fortification, tho’ 

the works are at prefent almoft demolifhed by the 
plough. ‘The way is known here by no other. 
- name than that of the great Reading road. From 
Blubery it undoubtedly went to Wantage ; but 
whether its direction was the fame with the mo- 
dern great road to Upton and Harwell, being 
called the Port-way, the ufual name for aRoman 
road; or its true courfe was to Chilton ; more 
on the left, under the hills, and is now loft in 
ploughed fields, till we come near Lockynge, 
where is araifed way, ftill called Jckleton-mere, 
Mr. Wife did not examine; but immediately 
after it has pafled Wantage, it goes by its true 
name Ick/eton-way, all under the hills (as before 
under the Chiltern, through Bucks and Oxford- 
fhire) between them and Childrey, Sparfholt, 

Uffington, under the White Horfe-hill, leaving 
Weochten and Compton onthe right hands thence 
to Afhbury and Bifhopfton, pointing towards 
Abury in Wiltfhire, and continues, perhaps, fays 
our Curious antiquary, to the Devizes; but not 
to Salifbury, as is generally fuppofed. 

Our learned author, recommends the tracing 
its eaftern courfe, from Barley, i in Hertfordfhire, 
and thinks that in the names of towns, the found 
is fufficient to conduct us a confiderable way : 
Camden and others have obferved, that it:tends 

from 
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from Barley to Ickleton, Icaltune, or Icaldune (for 
fo varioufly ‘it is written) in Cambridgefhire ; 
near which ftood a fmall Roman city, named 
Borough-bank, thence, Mr. Wife imagines it 
might go to Iclingham, in Suffolk, and afterwards 
to Icklewarth, in the fame county, and that it pof- 
fibly might then be met with at Hackford, a {mall 
village in Norfolk, and end its courfe a little 
beyond Hickling a market town, not far from 
the Sea coaft. In fhort, Mr. Wife is of opinion, . 
that this antient roadis, for the moft part, to 
be fought for under that ridge of chaiky hills, 
which runs acrofs the kingdom, from eaft to weit. 
Between the Ickleton way, and White-Horfe 
hill, under the Horfe, is a large Barrow, which 
the common peaple thereabout call Dragon-Aill 5: 
and their tradition is, that ‘* here St. George 
“¢ killed the Dragon.” ‘They flow befides a bare 
place on the top of it, which is a plain about 
50 or 60 yards over, where the turf does not in- 
trude, which they fay proceeds ‘* from the ve- 
** nomous blood that iffued from the Dragon’s 
“* wound.” That this was a funeral monument 
can hardly be doubted, and it is more than pro- 
bable it was erected by the Britons, to the memory 
of one of their kings who was killed in battle. 
And this it is moft likely was the cafe, as the 
Britons did not give up this country, ’till the 
clofe of the fixth century. One battle was 
fought fo late as the year 581, at Wanborough, 
about five miles from this place, wherein the 
Britons were conquerors. Before, in the year 
577, three Britifh kings were flain, at ae oe 
in Gloucefterfhire, and three towns taken from 
the Britons, Gloucefter, Bathoncefter and Ciren- 
cefter, the laft of which is about 15 miles from 
Dragon-hill. In the year 556, Cynric and: 
Ceawlin, overcame the Britons at Beranbury,. 
E 3 whith 
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which the learned Commentator on Camden fup- 
potes to be Barbury-caftle, about five miles from 
this place ; nor is it improbable that the battle 
of Mons Badonicus, mentioned by Gildas, Bede 
and Nennius, was fought fomewhere in this 
neighbourhood, ‘This laft battle, happened, ac- 
cording to the beit accounts, in the year 520: 
thefe, with many others, were the reafons that 
induced Mr. Wife to think Dragon-hill was the 
burial place of fome Britifh chief, who fell in 
one of the laft ftruggles for the liberties of his 
country, fighting, in all probability, againft the 
Weft-Saxons, whofe kingdom extended into 
thefe parts. ee 
‘The great Alfred, as before obferved, was born 

at Wantage, in the year 849. At five years of 
age, he was carried by his father to Rome, where 
he was folemnly crowned, and anointed, by Pope 
Leo. IV; and he returned to the fame place in 
the latter part of his life, when thefe ceremo- 
nies were repeated, by Pope Adrian I]. As he 
was but a fifth fon, he fpent his youth in the fer- 
vice of his brothers, who regularly fucceeded 
their father on the throne, and who found no 
little difficulty in expelling the Danes, who had 
continued for a long time to infeft this ifland. 
Afcending the throne himfelf, on the death of 
all his brothers, in 871, he difplayed, during 
his whole reign, the moft undaunted courage, 
and the moft confummate prudence. He defeated 
the Danes in feveral pitched battles; but was re- 
duced by them, at one time, to fuch a low con- 
dition, that in order the more effectually to con- 
ceal himfelf, he was obliged ta take fhelter in 
the houfe ofone of his Neat-herds. Ina little time 
after he retired to the ifle of Athelney, where he 
continued for a twelve-month. But having at laft 
collected a good body of troops, and having p0°8 
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oufly examined the enemies camp, in the difguife- 
of a Harper, he marched fuddenly againft them, 
and attacking them unawares with irrefiftiblefury, 
he gave them fuch a terrible overthrow, that they 
were never able, during the remaining part of 
his reign, to create him any confiderable diftur- — 
bance. Nor were Alfred’s civil abilities inferior 
to his military talents. He divided the kingdom 
into fhires, trythings, and hundreds ; inftituted 
juries; compofed a body of laws, which is ge- 
nerally confidered as the foundation of the cozn- 
mon law of England; and, in a word, eftablifhed 
fuch excellent regulations throughout all hisdomi- 
nions, that he is faid to have hung up, by way 
of bravado, golden bracelets near the high-ways, 
and no one dared to touch them. He tranflated 
_ Bede’s and Orofius’s hiftories, and Boethius con- 
cerning the confolation of Philofophy. He ere¢ted 
public fchools in every part of the kingdom; found- 
ed, or at leaft repaired the univerfity of Oxford; 
gave preferment to none but fuch as had made 
fome proficiency in knowledge: and having thus 
reigned twenty-nine years, the delight of his own 
fubjects, and the admiration of all Europe, he 
departed this life in gor, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. | 
_ Alfred feemed defigned by providence for the 
period in which he hved: to refcue from total 
ruin, a nation upon the brink of deftruction, 
attacked from without by powerful enemies, and 
within, by ignorance, floth, and the want of 
almoft every virtue. He wanted no qualification 
that might render him beloved by his fubjects, 
and dreaded by his enemies. ‘Though of a weak 
bodily conftitution, his foul was active, vigorous, 
and enterprizing, fitted to animate: every branch 
of good government. He it was; who firft 
taught us to defend ourfelves by a naval force, 
E 4 . and 
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and indeed, his life feemed wholly devoted to do 
his country fervice. His public virtues were 
worthy the imitation of princes, and his private 
life was not taxed with any vice: he was a ten- 
der hufband, and parent, the friend and compa- 
nion of men of letters; learned himfelf, affable 
and generous: and to conclude the whole, fays 
Mr, Wife, eminently pious. ‘That fo great and 
good a prince, fhould not have had his a€tions 
recorded by any one, amongft the learned of his 
fubjects muft appear furprifing : this tafk was left 
to be performed by a ftranger, (Affer) in a man- 
~ner, taken from amongift his enemies, a people 
whofe hatred to the Saxon name was notorious 
(for fuch, at that. time were the Welfh, who 
continue fo to this day.) This hiftorian has 
not, perhaps, written with all the elegance of 
more modern times; but his /ife of Alfred, is cer- 
tainly far above what could be expected from the 
rudenefs of the age he lived in: his defcriptions 
are nervous and fpirited, and he conveys to us 
the image of the moft perfect and accomplifhed 
monarch that ever graced the Englifh throne, 
This prince is faid to have written the commenta- 
vies of bis own wars, the lofs of which is invalua~ 
ble. Traditions, no doubt, were remaining of 
Alfred, for feveral ages, efpecially among the 
inhabitants of Somerfetfhire, Wiltfhire, and 
Hampfhire, once part of his kingdom, the places 
of his refidence, and the fcenes of fome of his 
greateft actions. William of Malmfbury fays, that 
in his time, the people ufed to flew the places where 
he had been worfted and difireffed. "ad he lived 
to the common age of man, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have left the nation in flourifhing and 

lafting peace. nen 
But to return, at Ham or Hams, in the parifh 
ef Wantage, in the time of king John, was a 
con- 
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convent of black Nuns, dedicated to St. Mary | 
Magdalen. - 3 | | 
East Locxtncgs, is a village one mile and an: 
half eaft of Wantage, and is a rectory valued at 
upwards of 300l. per ann. which was long in the 
gift of themafter and fellows of All Souls College, 
Oxford ; but in the beginning of the year 1764, 
an act of parliament was obtained to annex it to 
the wardenthip of that college. ots 
CuHILpREY is a village two miles weft of Wan-. 
tage, anciently the. feat of Sir John Childrey, 
who lies buried in the north ifle of the church, , 
and his ftatue, in armour, is cut in ftone. Here 
is a free-fchool, founded’ by William Fetti- 
-place, Efq; who was, alfo, a great benefactor: 
to Queen’s College, Oxford. A part of the Ro- 
man highway, called Icknield-ftreet, runs juft 
above Childrey; it is a ridge-way, and goes by 
the name of Ickleton, or Portway. 
Kincston-Liste, about four miles W. by N.. 
from Wantage, is fituated in a moft delightful. 
{porting country, being at the edge of the finett 
part of the downs. It has been chiefly noted, 
for being the lordfhip of the noble family De fn- | 
fula, or De L’Ifle. From them it defcended by 
an heirefs to the Talbots, a younger branch of © 
the illuitrious family of the Earls of Shrewlbury, 
who enjoyed the titles of baron and vifcount Lifle, 
in her right. By another heirefs it went to the’ 
Greys, and by Elizabeth, fifter and heir of John. 
Grey, vifcount Lifle, it went to Arthur Planta- 
genet, natural fon of Edward IV, who married ; 
her, Arthur dying, without iffue.male, John. 
Dudley, fon of the faid Elizabeth, by a former 
hutband, was created vifcount Lifle; he being 
attainted, however, in the reign of queen Mary, | 
his fon Ambrofe was reftored by queen Elizabeth,., 
created baron Lifle and earl of Warwick, and. 
Es cying , 
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dying without iflue, the title was revived in the 
- reign of James I. in the perfon of R~bert Sidney’ 
(fon of a fifter of John Dudley) who was created 
baron Sidney, of Penfhurft, vifcount Lifle, and 
afterwards earl of Leicefter, in whofe family the 
eftate ftill remains, though the titles are dor-. 
mant. — 

South and North DencuworTH, are about 
three miles N. of Wantage, the firft the ancient 
feat of the Hides, the laft of the. Fettiplaces, 
which families are fuppofed to be both derived 
from the fame ftock. Though their names are 
different, their arms are the fame, argent, two 
eheverons, gules. ‘The church was probably 
built by one of the Hides, their arms appearing 
not only in the windows, but in the walls of the 
church and the chancel. Within the parifh there 
is an eftate ftill known by the name of Hid2,, 
wherein is a fquare moat, fuppofed to have been 
a fifh-pond, near the antient feat. From. that. 
place they very probably were denominated, as, 
in old writings they are ftiled at Hide. ‘The fa- 
mily was originally Norman, and came in with 
William I. and were lords of this manor for 1g 
generations. The laft, at Denchworth, was. 
Sir—-- Hide, who was made a knight of the Bath, 
at the coronation of king James I. That gen- 
tleman fold the manor of Denchworth to Sir 
William Cockaine, knt. alderman of London, 
whofe fon, the vifcount Cullen, of Ireland, dif- 
pofed of it to the family of Geering, the prefent 
poffeflors. A part, however, of the family eftate: 
of the Hides, is now poffefled by Lafcoe Hide, 
Efq; defcended from it. Over the church porch, 
in the year 1693, Gregory Geering, Efq; erec- 
ted a fmall library, wherein he depofited many 
valuable books jor the ufe of the vicar, fince 

which: 
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which the number has been confiderably in- 


creafed. 

We fhall now return with our fellow-traveller 
to the road from which we have made, we hope, 
no difagreeable excurfion. —_ ; 

East Henprep is about a mile to the weft of 
this road, and about three miles N. E. of Wan- 
tage, and is a village containing about an hun- 
dred and fifty houfes ; though about the time of 
the fupprefion of monafteries it was a confider- 
able market town. It ts feated at the edge of the 
Downs, on the borders of the vale of White 
Horfe, to the north of Cuckhamfley hill, and is 
in two different hundreds, thofe of Wanting and 
Reading. ‘To the north eaft of the town is an 
old chapel of Freeftone, which, about 150 years 
fince, was called the chapel of Jefus of Bethle- 
hem ; but of late years Champ’s chapel, from its 
belonging to a perfon of that name. ‘The upper 
part has been long converted into a pigeon-houte, 
and the lower into a wafh-houfe. Old founda- 
tions and cavities overgrown with grafs, fuppo- 
fed to have been wells, are met with in the heart 
of the town. On the fouth is a cart road which 
leads to Weft Hendred, called Pater-nofter Be- 
noke, on the north fide of whichis piece of land, 
called Chapel Furlong, which was held by the 
tenure of praying for the dead. About a mile 
and an half, S. by W. of that parifh, at a ‘place 
called Ginge, a little brook rifes, which runs 
through Welt Hendred, and traverfing thence 
the fields of Eaft Hendred,. flows by Steventon- 
green and Milton, and after driving feveral mills 
in its courfe, falls into the Thames, at Sutton- 
Courtney. 

Oppofite Eaft Hendred this road joins the great 
one from Oxford to Chichefter, in Suffex, which 
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we fhall now travel, from the firft remarkable 
place in this county, which is sid 
ABINGDON, the county town. It takes its 
name from an abbey, which is faid by hiftorians 
to have been one of the fineft and richeft in Eng- 
Jand, and founded by Heane, nephew of Cifla, 
father of king Ina, or by Cifla himfelf, about the 
year675. ‘The Monks, terrified by the approach 
of the Danes, in the reign of Alfred the great, 
forfook it; but it was rebuilt, and reftored to - 
them, in the year 955, by king Edred, at the 
perfwafion of Ethelwold, the abbot, who was 
then bifhop of Winchefter. King William I. 
kept his eafter here in 1084, and his fon Henry 
had his education alfo in this abbey, where feve- 
ral remarkable perfons were buried, particularly 
the famous Geoffrey of Monmouth, the fabulous 
Englifh hiftorian, who was one of the abbots. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the 
Monks were of the Benedictine order. At the 
diflolution of monatteries, it was entirely demo- 
lifhed, with all the tombs and monuments, and 
was then valued at 2042). per ann. according to 


Burton; but Dugdale fays at not more than 1876]. 


This town is of great antiquity, and appears to 
have been confiderable even in the times of the 
ancient Britons, for the devotions there exerci- 
fed ; for after the Saxons had driven that people 
away, they found crofles and other figns of Chrif- 
tianity. The learned annotator on Camden, ima- 
gines it was the place called, in the Saxon an- 
nals Clovefhoo, where two fynods were held in 
74.2, and 822, which is very probable, as its fi- 
tuation was convenient, in the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, and as its name before the building of the 
abbey was Shovefham, which might eafily have 
been formed from Clovefhoo, or Clovefhoh. 
The old book of Abbendon informs us, ‘* that Sho- 

‘© vefham 
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‘¢ vefham was, in ancient times a famous city 
<< goodly to behold, full of riches, encom paffe- 
*¢ with very fruitful fields, green meadows, fpad 
“< cious paftures, and flocks of cattle abounding 
‘s with milk: that the king kept his court here; 
‘¢ and hither people reforted, whilft confulta- 
** tions were depending about the greateit and 
<* moft weighty affairs of the kingdom.” By 
thefe confultations probably were meant the fy 
nods above mentioned. 

There was a fine crofs in the town, taken no~ 
tice of by Leland and Camden, which was de- 
itroyed in the time of the grand rebellion.- 

Abingdon was erected into a free borough and 
corporation. by queen Mary I, to be governed by 
a mayor, two bailiffs, and nine aldermen, who 
formerly had the fole right of chufing one mem- 
ber to reprefent the borough in parliament; but 
the election is now in the inhabitants paying fcot 
and lot, and not receiving alms, or any cha+ 
rity. 

* is feated on the banks of the river Ifis, over 
which there is a bridge, and confifts at prefent, 
of feveral ftreets terminating in a fpacious 
area, which is a confiderable market for wheat, 
barley, and other grain. “Ihe two churches are 
dedicated to St. Helen and St. Nicholas, the firft 
of which has a fpire, and they are both faid to 
have been built by one of the abbots of Abingdon. 
In the church of St. Helen, eight new bells were 
hung, in the fummer of the year 1764, and 
were rung, for the firft time on June 10, when 
they proved to be one of the moft tuneable 
peals in England. St. Helen’s entirely de- 
pended upon the abbey before the great road 
was turned through the town, which was occa- 
fioned by building the bridges of Burford and 
Culham, by Henry V. in the year 1416; ae ; 
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he ordered thefe works appears from a diftich 
which was to be feen in the church window : 


Henricus quintus, quarto fundaverat anno, 
~ Rex pontem Burford, fuper undas atque Culham- 
ford. 


Jeffery Barbeur; a merchant of Abingdon, 
greatly promoted the work, and gave 1000 marks 
towards finifhing the caufeway between the two 
bridges. At the diflolution, the inhabitants re- 
moved his monument from the abbey church to 
St. Helen’s where it ftill- remains. 

Near the fcite of the church of St. Helen a 
nunnery was built by Cilla, fifter of Heane, 
founder of the abbey, in the year 690, who was 
herfelf the firft abbefs, it being then called Hel- 
lenftow. After her death the nuns removed to 
Witham ; but in the year 780, when the war 
broke out between the Mercians and Weft-Sax- 


ons, they were obliged to difperfe, and never 


aflembled again. 

The market-houfe is a curious ftruGure, erec- 
ted on lofty pillars, fupporting a fpacious hall, 
in which the affizes for the county, are frequent- 
ly held. The two markets are on Mondays and: 
‘Tuefdays, and the four fairs on the firft Monday 
in Lent, June 20, Sept. 19, and Dee. 11, alf 
for horfes and other cattle. The inhabitants 


make great quantities of malt, and feveral large 


barges are employed in conveying it, with other 


goods, to the London market. Befides a chari-. 
ty-{chool, a free-fchool was founded in the year 


1563, by John Roife. | 
Abingdon gives the title of ear] to a branch of 
the illuftrious family of Bertie. It is fix miles 
and an half fouth of Oxford, and 56 W, by N. 
from London. 
Dir 


i 
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Sir John Mafon, an eminent ftatefman in the 
XViIth century, was born in this town, of very 
mean parentage; his father being a Cow-herd, 
his mother fifter to a monk in the abbey. From 
this monk he received the firft rudiments of his 
education, and was fent by him to the univerfity 
of Oxford, where he obtained a fellowfhip in 
All-Souls college. Being chofen, on account of 
the pregnancy of his parts, to compliment king 
Henry VIII. on his paying a vifit to the univer- 
fity, in 1523, he performed his tafk in fuch a 
graceful manner, that Henry, charmed with his: 
rare accomplifhments, and thinking him qualified’ 
for a higher ftation, carried him with him to: 
court, fent him over to Paris to profecute his: 
ftudies, employed him afterwards in divers em- 
baflies, and appointed him one of his privy-coun- 
fellors. He continued to fill feveral honourable 
offices during the three following reigns, being 
fucceffively clerk of the council], fecretary for the 
French tongue, matter of requefts, embafiador: | 
to France, treafurer of the chamber, and chan-. 
cellor of the univerfity of Oxford. He died in 
1566, and was buried in St, Paul’s cathedral. x 

At STEvENTON, three miles fouth of Abing- 
don, was an alien priory, dependant upon the 
abbey of Beck, in Normandy. 

It will be neceflary now to ftray away, for the 
entertainment of our company, fomewhat more 
than five miles to the eaft of our road, to 

WALLINGFORD, feated on the river Thames, 
over which is a handfome ftone-bridge, fuppofed 
by fome antiquarians, to have been the chief city 
of the Attrebatii, and that called by Antoninus 
Calleva, though fome think Calleva was Farn- 
ham. It is alfo faid to have been the royal feat 
of Comius, a king of the Attrebatii. It was, 
undoubtedly, a place of great confequence in the 

time 
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time of the Romans, Saxons and Danes; but 
Dr. Gale will not cllow this claim of antiquity, 
as there were no Roman Remains at Wallingford; 
yet confidering its having been furrounded by a wall 
a mile and an half in circumference, with a {trong 
caftle, as Leland affirms, now demolifhed, its an- 
tiquity cannot be well difputed. 

In the year 1006, Wallingford was totally 
deftroyed by the Danes ; and yet in the reign of 
Edwerd the Confeflor, it was accounted a bo- 
rough, containing 276 houfes, eight of which 
were deftroyed to build the cattle. After the 
death of Harold, William the Conqueror, came 
with an army to this city; for fo it was then 
ftiled, to receive the fubmiffion of Stigand, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, with that of other great 
men. It held out for the emprefs Matilda and 
her fon Henry, againft king Stephen, whoin the 
year 1152, Clofely befieged the place. Henry, 
foon after, coming into England, marched to 
relieve it; but finding it was dangerous to attack 
the befiegers in their intrenchments, blocked up 
all the avenues by which they were fupplied with 
provifions.. Stephen advanced to the relief of his 
befieging army, found means to reduce Henry 
to the fame ftraits, and a battle would have been 
the inevitable confequence, had not matters been 
compromifed, in a conference of the two princes 
on the oppofite banks of the ‘Thames, wherein 
it was agreed Stephen fhould enjoy the crown 
during his life, and that Henry fhould fucceed 
him. a al 

Soon after Henry II. acceded to the throne, 
and Brian Fitzcount and Maud his wife had en- 
tered into religious vows, he feized on the ho- 
nour of Wallingford, which Richard I. after- 
wards beftowed on his brother John, before his: 
coronation. In the year 1257, earl Richard was 
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crowned king of the Romans, repaired the caftle, 
and kept his wedding therein, entertaining the 
king his brother, the queen, and the nobility, 
but dying in 56 Hen. III. the borough devolved 
on his fon Edmund, and with it the advowfons 
of 14 churches, and in Leland’s time there were 
perfons alive, who remembered the places where 
they ftood, and alfo where the church-yards were. 
Edmund, in the roth of Edward I. erected acol- 
legiate church inthe caftle, dedicated to the ho- 
nour of St. Nicholas, endowing it with lands 
and revenues, for the maintenance of a dean, fix 
prebends, fix clerks, and four choirifts. Upon 
his death his honours and Jands fell to king Ed- 
ward, whom he had declared his heir. Edward 
If. in the firft year of his reign, granted them to 
Piers Gavefton, whom he had created earl of 
Cornwall; but he lofing his head five years af- 
ter, his eftates reverted to the crown. Edward 
afterwards gave them to Hugh Defpenfer, who 
before long underwent decapitation:alfo. The 
declenfion of the town was partly owing to a 
great plague in the reign of Edward III, and 
partly to the building of Abingdon bridge. The 
dukedom of Cornwall, then, remained vefted in 
the royal family, the king’s eldeft fon being 
deemed duke of Cornwall by birth. Walling- 
ford was one of the manors granted to fupport 
the dignity, and fo continued till ‘the reign of 
Henry VIII. when cardinal Wolfey, having built 
a college at Oxford, it was with the caftle.granted 
thereto. However the grant feemed to be in part 
reverfed, for the honour of Wallingford was fe- 
parated from the dutchy of Cornwall, and an- 
nexed to the manor of Ewelme, in Oxfordfhire. 
It was given by James I. to his queen, and af- 
terwards to his fon prince Charles; but the caftle, 
in queen Elizabeth’s reign, and ever fince, eg 
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belonged to Chrift-church collese, Oxford, tho’ 


now entirely ruined. Leland iW Oerita us it 
had three large and deep ditches, with tow- 
ers and a dungeon, befides the collegiate cha- 
pel. In Camden’s time this caftle was a mag- 
nificent ftructure, and ufed as a retreat for the 
{cholars of Chrift-church. It was double wall- 


-ed and ditched : in the middle was a tower raifed 


upon a very high mount, in the fteep afcent to 
which, by ftairs, there was a well of a furprizing 


depth. a 


There was at Wallingford, a convent of black 
monks, fubordinate to the abbey of St. Alban’s 
to whom the church of the holy Trinity was gi- 
ven, together with the collegiate church m the 
caftle, by Galfridus Camerarius: alfo a fmall fo- 
ciety of religious, ftiled the mafter, brethren 
and fifters of the hofpital of St. John the Baptift, 
inftituted before the reign of Edward J. and itood 
without the fouth cate of thetown. Walling- 
ford gave the title of vifcount to William Knolles, 
fo created by James I. and afterwards earl of 
Banbury, wt. king Charles I. which latter ho- 
nour was claimed fome years avo by a defeendant, 
but was not allowed by the houfe of lords. 

The rents and profits of the manor, with the 
markets and fairs, are now by virtue of a leafe 
from the crown, vefted in the corporation, which, 
by the charter of James I. confifts of a mayor, 


fix aldermen (who are juftices of the peace within 


the borough) a town clerk, two bailiffs, a cham- 
berlain, and 18 burgeffes. It is, at prefent, a 


-very handfome town, with two principal ftreets, 


in one of which a market 1s kept, and there is a 


convenient and elegant market-houfe, and well 


built town-hall, where, it being a peculiar ju- 
rifdiction, the Seollioes are held. St. Mary’s is 
the only church remaining ; two others being 

deé- 
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deftroyed in the grand rebellion. “There are alfo 
the ruins of two or three more. 

Wallingford, like Reading, has fent members 
to parliament from the earlieft times; they are 
chofen by the inhabitants paying fcot and lot, 
and not receiving alms, and the mayor is the re-. 
turning officer. . 

The two markets are held on Tuefdays and 
Fridays, but the laft is moft confiderable; and 
the four fairs, on Tuefday before Eafter, for toys 
and pleafure, June 24, for horfes; Sept. 19, for 
hiring fervants (which is the principal fair) and 
Dec. 17, for fat hogs. Wallingford is 46 miles, 
W. by N. from London. : 

Within ‘a mile of this town is a farm called 
Chofeley, thought to be the largeft in England, 
the lands, which lye all together, being let for 
1000]. per annum, and there is one barn, the 
roof of which is above an hundred yards long. 
Here was a monaftery founded about the year g8a 
by king Ethelred; but it was deftroyed in the 
rear £006, 
¥ On SInnopuN free. on: the banks of the 
‘Thames, there was once a Roman fort, fuppo- 
fed, by Leland, to have been ruined by the 
Danes: the hill is ftill furrounded by a deep 
ditch, and when the land is ploughed Roman 
coins are turned up. At Brightwel, rear this 
hill, was a caftle, which Henry II. took by 
ftorm, a fhort time before he concluded a peace 
with king Stephen. 

At Lonc CrRoMarsH, is a fair held on Au- 
guft 2, for cheefe and horfes. , 

North and South Moreton, two villages 
near Wallingford, are noted for nothing but grv- 
ing name to a hundred. 

At East HacGsurn, three miles weft of the 
fame town, a fair is annually held, on the Thurf- 

day 
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day before St. Michael, O. S. or O&. 10, for. 


toys and recreation. 

AsTon, is avillage five miles S. W. of Wal- 
lingford, by fome thought to be the place where 
a battle was fought between the Saxons and. 
Danes, in the year 871, wherein the Danes were 
vanquifhed, about four days after the victory ob-. 
tained near Reading. 

STREATLEY, is a village fix miles fouth of 
Wallingford, fo denominated from being fituated: 
on a Roman highway, near Ickenild Street,: 
which here enters Berkfhire, and runs acrofs the 
downs, as has been already taken notice of. Re- 
turning to our road, the next place of any ac-- 
count is 

East-Iustey, or Market Ifley, or Hildefley, 
a town about nine miles from Abingdon, feated: 
in a pleafant valley between two hills, among 
fertile corn fields, and excellent fheep-downs,: 
with a good market, on Wednefdays, remarkable 
for being the greateft for fheep, in the kingdom, 
and a fair on Auguft.6, for fheep and lambs. 
The rectory,. whichis in the gift of the canons 
of Windfor, is worth 3ool. per ann. 

At a fmall diftance from Eaft-Ilfley, is the’ 
village of Compton, of no note but. for-giving: 
name to an hundred. 

One mile and an half N. of Eaft-Ilfley, is: 
‘Kates-gore, where the late duke of Cumberland: 
built fine ftables for keeping his running-horfes, 
and a more proper place could, not be found for. 
that purpofe, on account of the fpacious downs 
by which it is furrounded and which ferved for 
breathing, exercifing, and training of horfes. —— 

_ ALDWORTH, or ALDER, as the common peo-. 
ple ftile it, between three and four miles S. E. of 
Eaft-Ifley, is remarkable for being the place 
where the caftle belonging to the De la Beches 

ftood, 
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ftood, which family became extinét, fo long ago 
as the reign of Edward III. ‘Their manfion- 
_houfe was fituated on a neighbouring hiJl, and 
there is ftill a farm there called Beche farm. In 
the church are nine antique monuments, with 
the figures of the perfons they were defigned to 
commemorate, cut in ftone and lying upon them. 
Five of them are-fuppofed, from being drefs’d in 
armour, and lying with one leg acrofs the other, 
to have been knights Templars. Others. are fo 
broken and mutilated-that-it cannot be difcovered 
whether or no they ‘were of the fame order. 
They are beyond the ordinary human ftature, 
and therefore are looked upon by the common 
people, as memorials of a race of giants. Doubt- 
jefs thefe monuments were-crected to the memo- 
ry of fome of the De la Beches. They muft 
have. been buried, before the year 1307, in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward II. becaufe in 
that year the poffeffions of the knights Templars 
in England, were feized-by that king; and five 
years after the order was totally fuppreffed all 
over Europe. In the church-yard, clofe to the 
church, is another monument, but funk fo low 
in the ground, as prevents a difcovery whether it 
be one.of the fame order. “There is a yew-tree 
in this church-yard, worth the notice of the 
traveller: the trunk or ftem, about four or five 
feet from the ground, where it is largeft, mea- 
fures 27 feet round ; from that part it runs taper- 
ing, and feems to rife to the height of about 25 
feet, the branches fpreading from the trunk, fe- 
ven or eight yards every way. The age of this 
venerable yew is not to be determined ; for the 
inhabitants have not even a traditionary know- 
ledge of it. in ; 
DonninGron-CAsTLgé, on the the river Lam- 
born, about a mile tothe N. N. W. of Newbu- 


ry» 
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ry, is faid to have been built by Sir Richard de 
“Atterbury, knt. in the reign of Richard IL. It is 
chiefly memorable for the refidence of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of the Englith poets, for be- 
ing the feat of the De la Poles, and afterwards of 
Charies Brandon, duke of Suffolk. Henry VIII. 
erected it into an honour, and in the reign of 
James I. the family of Parken were in poficfion 
of it, and with them it now remains. It is fi- 
tuated on the brow of an hill, and has a beauti- 
fully extended profpeét. Its prefent ftate will 
be beft known by the annexed plate. In the late 
civil war Col. Bois, with a handful of men, held 
it out in a brave and refolute manner, and fuc- 
cefsfully defended it againtt feveral vigorous at- 
tacks of the parliament forces. “Che cak under 
which the famous Chaucer is faid to have com- 
pofed feveral of his poems was ftanding near the 
caftle, not many years fince. At Donnington, 
near the caftle, the fame Sir Richard de Atterbu- 
ry founded a priory of the order of the Holy- 
Trinity, valued, at the diffolution, at rl. 13s. 
tod. Below the caftle he alfo founded an hof- 
pital now called God’s-hou/fe, for a mafter and 12 
poor men, who have each 61. 13s. 4d. per ann. 
and every feventh year, when the leafe is renew- 
ed, almoft double that fum, alfo the endowment 
of the faid benevolent gentleman. ae” 
Newesury, is feated in a fertile plain, upon 
the river Kennet, and is a great thoroughfare. 
It owes its increafe of buildings and inhabitants 
to the clothing manufacture, which formerly 
was fo flourifhing, that John Winfchomb, com- 
monly called Fack of Newbury, was, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. the greateit clothier in England. 
He kept 100 looms at work in his houfe, which 
was to be feen a century ago, but is now divided 
into feveral tenements. He built the church, 
) which 
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horfe, continued on the field, near Shaw. The 
horfe were commanded by Sir William Waller, 
and Sir William Balfour, and the foot by fer- 
jeant-major-general Skippon. ‘The battle lafted 
from three or four a clock in the afternoon, ’till 
night, with various fuccefs; but, at length, the 
the king’s forces were beat from their trenches, 
and afterwards from their ordnance, with the lofs 
of 3000 men, and the enemy loft 2500. The 
king’s army confifted of 8000 foot and 500 horfe, 
and that of the parliament of 16000, horfe and 

foot. ih ome 

Newbury has now loft moft of its clothing 
trade; the ftreets are fpacious, particularly the 
market-place, where there is an old market- 
houfe, built of timber, lath and. plaifter, and in 
indifferent repair, under which the flefh-market 
is held. Near it is a noble town-hall, of brick- 
work, in arches, and very handfomely fafhed, 
and here the bufinefs of the corporation is tranf- 
acted. The church, town-hall and market- 
houfe ftand near each other, in the middle of the 
town. Areport was induftrioufly fpread through 
many parts of thekingdom, that the tower of the 
church, which ftands on the banks of the river, 
funk two feet perpendicular, foon after the great 
floods, in the beginning of the year 1764; but 
by an enquiry made on the fpot, it appeared to 
be falfe. 

Newbury was incorporated by queen Eliza- 
beth, and is governed by a mayor, aldermen and 
burgefles. It has a confiderable market, for 
corn, on Thurfdays, and four fairs; on Holy 
Thurfday, for horfes and cattle; on July 5, for 
horfes, cows and hogs; on September 3, for 
cHeefe and horfes, and for the fame on O€to- 


ber 28. 
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There is a charity-fchool in this town, for 40 
boys, endowed with 4ol. per ann. befides 25]. 
yearly, fettled upon it by a private gentleman: 
alfo an alms-houfe, called Jemmet’s alms-houfe, 
faid to have been firft encouraged by king John, 
for fix poor men and as many women, who are 
allowed 21 pence per week each; 4s. on the 
fair day, 13s. 4d. at Chriftmas, and an hundred 
faggots of wood yearly, with a new coat or gown 
every two years. It is a decent old building, 
oppofite to St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, which 
has lately been repaired. At the fouthern extre- 
mity of the town, isan old chapel, now conver- 
ted into a dwelling-houfe: the burying ground 
adjoining lies wafte, where, as an old inhabitant 
of the town informed one of the editors of this 
work, a may-pole, was many years ago erected, 
whereby a confiderable quantity of human bones 
were thrown up. 

Newbury gives the title of baron to the duke 
_ of Cleveland, and is 56 miles weft of London. 
At Sidmonton, near this town are the remains 
of an old Roman camp; and at the neighbouring 
fand-pits feveral perfons fuffered for their religion 
im the reign of queen Mary, — 

There is a ftratum of peat, on each fide the 
Kennet, near Newbury, which is from about a 
quarter, to half a mile wide, and many miles in 
length. Peat is a compefition of the roots, leaves 
and branches of trees, together with grafs, 
ftraw, plants and weeds, which, by lying long 
in water, are formed into a mafs, fo foft as to be 
cut through with a fpade. It is, in colour, of a 
blackifh brown, and is ufed for fuel ; the depth, 
below the furface at which it is found, in this 
place, is from one to eight feet. Great numbers 
of entire oaks, alders, willows and firs, which 
appear to be torn up by “% roots, are found ly- 

ing 
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ing irregularly inthe true peat. Horfes and bea- 
vers heads, deer’s bones, antelopes horns, and 
the heads and tufks of boars, have alfo been fre- 
quently difcovered therein. Some years fince, an 
urn was found in the peat-pit, in Speen-moor, 
of.a light brown colour, large enough to hold a 
gallon; but as it was broken to pieces by the 
peat-diggers, it could not be critically examined. 
‘Two flint ftones were taken out of this peat, 
which bore evident marks of human:-invention ; 
for they are large, ground to.an edge, in the 
form of an axe, and fo perfect and fharp, that 
wood might be cut -with them. If we miftake 
not, thefe ftones are now in the cuftody of Mr. 
Sare, an ingenious antiquarian, at. Aldermarfton, 
in this county. .About half a mile, N. N. E. 
of Newbury, is a pleafant feat, which belonged 
to the Dolemans ; it is near the Bath road, and 
has been honoured by the prefence of feveral of 
our monarchs -when travelling towards the 
wett. : 

At Brimpron, about five miles fouth of New- 
bury, there was, in the time of Henry III. an 
houfe of knights hofpitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
Aalem. 

Here our-road.enters Hampfhire, but we fhall 
entertain ourfelves with fome other places in the: 
neighbourhood of Newbury. "a 

ENBORN, is about two miles from that town, 
noted for.a very remarkable cuftom of the manor. 
‘The widow of a copyholder, is, on his death, 
intitled to have free bench, in all his copyhold 
lands, dum fola GS cafta fuerit; but if fhe mar- 
ries, or is incontinent, fhe forfeits her eftate ; 
neverthelefs, if, the next court that is held for 
the manor, fhe comes in riding backward, ona 
black ram, with the tail in her hand, and re- 
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peats the following words, the fteward muf re- 
admit her to her free bench : 


Here Iam, riding on a black ram, 

Like a whore as l am; - 

And for my crinkum crankum, 

Have loft my binkum bankum ; 

And for my tail’s game 

Am brought to this worldly fhame ; 
Wherefore, pray Mr. Steward, give me my 
| Tands again ! 


HAMSTED - MARSHAL, is about two miles 
welt of Enborns fo called, becaufe.it formerly 
belonged to the earl- thts, of England, it is 
now principally remarkable for a fine feat of lord 
Crayen’s, feated on an eminence, which has an 
extenhive profpect. 

KENTBURY, 1s a village, about two miles 
and an half N. W.. of Hamited-Marfhal. It is 
a large parifh, and-gives name to.an hundred. 

We will now, with our traveller’s leave, car- 
ry him through the road from Abingdon into 
Glouceiterfhire ; but firft let us not forget a place, 
or two to the north of that town, which lie out 
the courfe of any high road. = 

Basii’s-L£1GH, is four miles north of Abing- 
don, and received its appellation from the ancient 
family of the Bafils, who claimed it on the mar- 
riage of one of heir family to the heirefs of a 
knight, named de Leigh, and flourifhed here for 
many.ages. ‘The male line, however, failing in. 
the fixteenth century, it went by the marriage 
of the heirefs to the Fettiplaces, a very honour- 
able name in this county. 

A mile fouth of Bafils-Leigh, iS Sandford, Or 
Sandleford, where a priory was founded by Gat 
fred,-earl of Perch, and Maud his wife, in the 
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reign of king John, for Auguftine monks, and 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptift ; 
but being deferted by thofe monks, in the year 
1480, it was annexed to the collegiate church of 
Wi indfor. a 

WHITEHAM, or WITHAM, is a village feat- 
ed on the banks of the Ifis, about three miles north 
of Bafil’s-Leigh, and two miles weft of Oxford : 
there are at this place confiderable remains of an 
ancient religious houfe, called Godftowe nunne- 
ry, two fides of the tower of which were ftand- 
ing till within thefe few years, when they were 
blown down by a high wind. In this nunnery 
the celebrated Rofamond, daughter of William 
lord Clifford, and paramour of Henry II. feclud- 
ed herfelf, upon that monarch’s marriage with 
gueen Eleanor ; and in the chapel, which is yet 
entire, there is a ftone-coffin, wherein fhe was 
interred, and the following monkifh infcription 
~ ftill very legible, viz. 


Hic jacet in Tumba, Rofa Mundi, non Rofa Munda, 
Non redolet, fed olet, que redolere folet. 


It now is part of the eftates of the earl of Abing- 
don, who has a feat, with a park, on the weft 
fide of the church. 

~ NEwWBRIDGE, is about fix miles from Abing- 
don, to the N. W. feated upon the river 
Thames, where two annual fairs are held, on 
March 31, and Sept. 28, for cheefe and horfes. 
~ At Fyrietp, or FyFgHyYDE, was an hofpital 
- dedicated to St. John the Baptift, founded by the’ 
executors of John Golafre, before 20 Henry VL. 
The manor and eftate was purchafed by Sir Tho- 
mas White, Lord Mayor of London, who fet- 
tled it upon St. John’s college Oxford, of which 
he was the founder; but previeufly granted : 
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feafe of it to his brother, in whofe family it has 
ever fince continued; though the college are 
lords of the manor. We will now addrefs our- 
felves to the road we propofe to travel, on which 
the firft place of any account we meet with, is 

GaARFOoRD, about five miles weft of Abingdon, 
which is moft pleafingly fituated on the north 
bank of the river Ocke, and belongs to the pa- 
rifh of Marcham: at this place a battle was 
fought between the Britons and the Romans ; 
but it is not to be now difcovered when that e- 
vent happened: however, fuch a battle, no doubt, 
was fought, becaufe towards the latter end of the 
laft century, at a itone-pit, near the village, 
were found fragments of arms and armour, {kele- 
tons of men, feveral pieces of Roman coin, and 
a quantity of glafs rings, or adder-heads, of the 
fame kind with thofe mentioned in the defcrip- 
tion of Anglefea: likewife fome amber-beads ; 
and fuch things have been frequently dug up 
fince, aor | 

Near four miles further, and about a mile fouth 
of the road lies Pufey, which, for many ages, has 
been poffefled by the family of that name, wha 
hold the manor, by a horn, faid to be given to 
their anceftors by Canute the Dane. | 

One mile and a half eaft of this place, there, 
is a roundifh rampire with double ditches, called 
Cherbury caftle, or Cherbury camp, and is fup- 
pofed to have been conftructed by Canute, be- 
forementioned, much refembling Pethies caftle 
in Dorfetfhire; but the extent is not fo great. 
About a mile from hence, are the walls of ano- 
ther caftle, fo much demolifhed, that a part of it 
has been converted to an orchard. In the mid- 
way, between thefe two caftles, is a round hill, 
called Windmill-hill, whereon there is fuppofed 
to have been a watch-tower. 
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WADLEY, is a village a mile and a half eaft, 
north eaft of Farringdon, where there is a fair 
annually on the 5th of April, for horfes and 
cows. 

FARRINGDON, or FARRENDON, is feated at 
the bottom of an hill, where Robert, earl of 
Gloucefter, erected a caftle in the reign of 
king Stephen, which, after a ftout refiftance, 
was taken by that prince and demolifhed. Upon 
the fcite thereof, Stephen founded a priory for 
Ciftercian monks, about 1142, which is likewife 
demolifhed. The church, which ftands on the 
hill, is a large, handfome ftru€ture, and the 
principal ornament of the town. ‘There is a 
market on Tuefdays, and three fairs, on Feb. 2. 
Whit Tuefday, and Oc. 18, for horfes, fat 
cattle and pigs. Farringdon is 68 miles, W. 
by N. from London. 
~ Two miles and an half north of Farring- 
don, is Radcot-bridge, where a battle was fought, 
in the year 1387, between Thomas duke of Glou- 
cefter, the earls of Derby, Arundel, Notting- 
ham and Warwick, and Robert de Vere, mar- 
quis of Dublin, wherein the latter was routed 
and forced to fwim over the river Ifis to make 
his efcape; Sir Thomas Molineux, and num- 
bers of foldiers on de Vere’s fide being flain in the 
conflict. Hereabout a great caufeway was be- 
gun, which it is pretended led to Friar Bacon’s 
ftudy, in Oxford; fome have imagined it to be | 
a work of the Romans; but it was more probably - 
the work of Robert D’Oyley, inthe time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. “ 

Having thus accompanied our traveller thro’ 
all the confiderable roads in this county, and vi- 
fited their environs, it remains to conduct him 
to the fouth-eaft corner, where though there are 
no great roads toaccommodate him, he will meet. 
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with gratifications of his curiofity fufficient to 
make the tour perfectly agreeable. 

OcKINGHAM,. or WoKINGHAM, is a market 
town, in Windfor foreft, which confifts of feve- 
ral ftreets, with a market-houfe, an handfome 
ftructure, in the centre.. It was noted formerly 
for its manufa@ture of filk ftockings, and cloth. 
There is alfo a free-fchool, and it is incorpora- 
ted, and governed by an alderman, a recorder, 

and capital burgefles ; the market, which is well 
- furnifhed with provifions, is on Tuefdays, and 
the three fairs are held annually, on the Thurf- 

day before Shrove-tide, June rr, and Noy. 2, 
all for horfes and. cattle: “This town gave the 
title of baron, to prince George of Denmark, 
fpoufe of queen Anne. It is diftant from Lon- 
don 33 miles weft, and about feven eaft fouth eaft. 
of Reading. 

Dr. Thomas Goodwin, bifhop of Bath and 
Wells, author of the Jewifh and Roman anti- _ 
quities, firft drew his breath at Ockingham, and ~ 
became an excellent preacher in- the reign of. 
queen Elizabeth. He was educated at Magda- 
len college, Oxford, and during queen Mary’s 
reign, fupported his family by the practice of 
phyfic, in which faculty he had taken the degree 
of batchelor. He was fucceffively chaplain to 
the bifhop of London, dean of Chrift-church, ~ 
Oxford, prebendary of Milton Ecclefia, and of 
Leighton-Beaudefert,-and at length was promo- 
ted to the bifhoprick, abovementioned. He died 
on November 9, 1590, in the 73d year of his 
age. 

Not far from this town, on the foreft, Pope 
the harmonious poet was born, who has cele- 
brated the place of his rativity, in a fine defcrip- 
tive poem. Molly Mog, on whom Mr. Gay 
made a well-known ballad, was the daughter of 
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‘a man in this town, who kept the Rofe Inn. 
She. died in the year 1766, having outlived her 
charms. About three miles and an half S. E. 
of Ockingham, at a place called Eaft Hamfted, 
is a fortification named Cefar’scamp, fituated on 
the top of an hill, and confifting of a large fquare, 
with a well in the mid{t; completely fcarped or 
floped within fide from the ditch. Three miles 
and an half eaft from the town, is Cowper’s hill, 
celebrated in a beautiful poem, by Sir John Den- 
ham. Yew-tree corner, is about.three miles S. 
F. of Ockingham, and is the place where the 
ftag-hunters, who are fometimes very numerous, 
meet to prepare for the chace. 

At CHAPEL GREEN, in the parifh of Ocking- 
ham, an hofpital was founded, in the reign of 
Charles ]. by H. Lucas, Efq; for 16 penfioners, 
who have each 10 pounds per ann. and a chaps 
lain, who is ftiled mafter, 50]. a year. ‘The 
truftees, are the Grocers company, of London, 
who eleé&t the chaplain; and the penfioners are 
prefented, alternately by 16 Sanidirts in Berk- 
fhire, and the like number in Surry, ‘This pa- 
rifh is very extenfive, being 15 miles andan half 
in circumference, four miles and an halfin length, 
and three in breadth. 

FINCHAMSTEAD, two miles and an half S. 5S. 
W. of Ockingham, has a fair for cattle, annual- 
Jy, on the 23d of April. And 

At BRACKENHILL, or BRACKNELL, four miles 
E.N. E. from Ockingham, are three annual 
fairs, held on April 25, for cows and fheep; Aug. 
22, for horfes, cows, and hogs, and on O€t..1, 
for fheep and large cattle. 

PAGLEY, or Purtey, is about three miles 
N. W. of Reading, and came to the St. Johns by 
marriage of the daughter and heirefs of Sir John 
Inwardby. At this place was a priory Bea. 94 
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by Ralph de Chadelworth, in the reign of Henry 
Itt. for Auguftine monks, which was valued at 
the fuppreffion of monafteries, at 711]. per ann. 

Horst, is about two miles E. by N. from 
Ockiagham, and part of the parifh is in Wiltfhire; 
Sir Richard Harrifon founded an alms-houfe in 
this place, for 12 men and women, who have 
3s. 6d. per week each, and every year a coat or 

own, ; 

WINDSOR is feated on the river Thames, 
on a rifing ground, ina falubrious air, and is an 
handfome, large, and well frequented town, con- 
fifting of feveral ftreets round the famous caftle, 
the principal of which looks towards the fouth, 
and is adorned with good houfes, and a magnif- 
eent town-hall, built in the reign of Charles IT. 
The parifh church, though large, is but an or- 
dinary ftructure; however, in the tower there is. 
a ring of eight bells. “The town is incorporated, 
. and governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 

other perfons chofen from amongft the moft fub- 
{tantial inhabitants, 13 of whom are called fel-- 
lows, or benchers of the Guildhall, and of thefe’ 
10 are named the aldermen, from among whom 
the mayor and bailiffs are chofen. ‘The freemei: 
of this corporation are exempted from all tolls of 
bridges, markets and fairs, and fend two repre- 
fentatives to parliament. The market is on Sa- 
turdays, and the three fairs, on Eafter Tuefday,, 
and Oa. 15, for horfes and cattle, and on June 
5, for the fame, fheep and wool. Windfor is 
24, miles weft of London. o— 

‘The objeé& of the curiofity of all travellers, is: 
the caftle of Windfor, which: is the moft remark- 
able and celebrated in the kingdom, The town 

in the midift of which it raifes its battlements,, 
was granted by Edward the Confeffor to his ab- 
bey of Wettminfter, but the conqueror, de- 
ES lighted. 
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lighted with the fituation, gave lands in Effex 
in exchange, and built there an hunting feat. 
Henry I. rebuilt this houfe, fortified it, and in 
tne roth year of his reign kept his Whitfuntide 
therein; fummoning all his prelates and nobility 
to attend him. When RichirdI. went upon his 
romantic expedition to the Holy-land, he put 
the government of the kingdom into the hends of 
the bifhops of Durham and Ely, the latter of whom 
refided in the tower of London, and the former 
at Windfor, taking it to be the fecond ftrongeft 
place in England. Queen Eleanor, confort of 
Edward I. took great pleafure in this palace ; 
and here Edward III. furnamed of Windfor, 
was born, in the next reign. ‘To this prince 
the caftle owes its magnificence ; for he enlarged 
and beautified it at a vaftexpence. He erected. 
the royal palace and chapel, together with St. 
George’s hall, the lodgings on the eaft and fouth 
fides of the inner court, the tower in the middle, 
and the houfes for the dean and canons in the 
outer court. He-likewife built the whole cir. 
cumference of the walls, with the fevera] towers 
and gates, as they ftand at prefent. Edward IV. 
magnificently finifhed the fine chapel of St. 
George. The ftately ftructure adjoining to the 
king’s lodgings, was erected by Henry VII. 
and the great gate opening into the outer court, 
by Henry VIII. King Edward VI. and queen 
Mary perfected the curious fountain in the mid- 
dle of the inner court, into which the water was 
conveyed from Blackmore park, near Wingfield. 
Queen Elizabeth laid out the terras-walk, at the 
extremity of which king CharlesI. built a gate 
opening into the park. King Charles II. ata 
great expence repaired and furnifhed the palace, 
with arms, fine paintings, and made many other 


improyements. King James I], and William 
Ii. 
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III. added more paintings and ornaments, prin- 
_cipally the works of Verrio, a Neapolitan, fo that, 
upon the whole, for magnificence, beauty and 
convenience, this-.caftle may vye with any in: 
Europe. Pat 

In this palace.was an old free chapel, dedicated ° 
to St. Edward the Confeflor, in which Henry I. 
placed-eight fecular priefts, who, it.appears, were ~ 
maintained out of . his exchequer... And when 
Edward II...came to the throne, there was a royal 
chapel in the park, for thirteen chaplains and 
four clerks, who were fupported by falaries. out 
of the manors of Langley and Sippenham, .in 
Buckinghamfhire. In the 4th year of that prin- 
ce’s reign, they were removed to the caftle, and 
four more chaplains, and two clerks added to 
them... In the 28th year of his reign, he refound- 
ed this chapel, and confecrated it as a collegiate 
church ,to the honour of the Virgin Mary, St. 
George, and St. Edward, the king and confeffor. 
This eftablifhment confifted of a cuftos, fince 
_called a dean, twelve great canons or prebenda- 
ries, thirteen. vicars, or. minor.canons, four 
clerks, fix choritters, twenty-four poor knights, and 
other officers... This chapel was particularly ex- 


cepted out of the act for fuppreffing the colleges, . — 


and {till fubfifts in a flourifhing ftate. . 7 
The ch pel, as: it now fiands, was erected by 
Edward III. and dedicated to St. George, and — 
finifhed ‘by Edward LV. as obferved above, and ' 
is, perhaps, one of the moft beautiful and mag; 
nificent Gothick ftruGtures in the world, the in- 
fide being extremely curious, and the work with- 
out ftriking every beholder with an air of in- 
expreflible majefty and grandeur... The coats of 
arms of the firit fovereign, and 25 knights com- 
p2nions of the garter, are painted on the roof of 
the-chapel, and the various imagery fcattered 
: every. 
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every where around, are moft wonderfully finifh- 
ed, nor has length of time taken from them their 
delicacy and proportion. al 

On the fouth fide of the choir, is an oratory, 
where prayers are read twice a day, and at the 
weit end are the chorifters houfes, each having a 
fmall garden. At the bottom of the fquare is 
the library, and the fquare itfelf is furrounded 
by.an high wall, furmounted by towers, as the 
other is by the terrace. The entrance of each 
is over a ftone bridge, with a gate, the upper- 
moft of which fronts the royal apartments, and 
the other the chapel. 

The college was refounded by Edward III. for- 
a cuftos, 12 fecular canons, 13 priefts, 4 clerks,, 
6 choirifters, and 26 alms knights; but in the 
reign of Edward IV. they were incorporated un- 
der the denomination of the dean and canons of 
the free chapel of St. George, within the caftle. 
of Windfor. , 

The alms knights, now called the poor knights: 
ef Windfor, were at firft, as before obferved,. 
only 24, but upon the inftitution of the order of 
the garter, they were made equal in number to 
the knights; they are, at prefent, reduced to 
eighteen, who have each a yearly allowznce, and 
a little cell round the fquare where the church, 
ftands ; they wear a caflock of red cloth, with a. 
purple mantle, and St. George’s crofs on the left. 
fhoulder. ‘Their ftalls are in the middle of the. 
choir, immediately below thofe of: the knights 
of the garter; and it is their duty to go twice'a 
_ day, in their robes, to church, to pray for the. 

_ fovereign and the knights ef that order. 

Of this moft noble order, have been eight em-. 
perors of Germany, five kings of Denmark, three 
kings of Sweden, three kings of Spain, five kings. 
of Portugal, two kings of Naples, one oe of 
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Arragon, feveral princes of Germany, and may 
ny fovereign dukes and other great men in all 
parts of Europe. | 

The habit and enfigns of the order, are a gar- 
ter, mantle, furcoat, or kirtle, hood, cap, George 
and collar, to which an hat was added by king 
Charles I. The officers are the prelate, who is 
bifhop of Wincheiter; the chancellor, who is 
bifhop of Salifbury ; the regifter, who is dean of 
Windfor ; garter king of arms, and the black 
rod. . — aa 

A great many noble families of England have - 
their efcutcheons in this chapel, where the re- 
mains of the kings, Henry VI, Edward IV, 
Henry VIII, and his queen Jane Seymour, and 
Charles I, were depofited. 

The caftle confifts of two {quare courts, with 
a tower between them, called the three wards. 
The inner fquare is.the higher ward, the tower 
the middle ward, and the outer fquare the lower 
ward. In the middle of the inner fquare, is an 
equeftrian ftatue of king Charles I1, erected in 
1680, by Tobias Reftal, a grateful domettic fer- 
vant, who had long enjoyed that prince’s favour. 
‘The terrace walk on the outfide is faced with free- 
ftone, which fome. affirm is the fineft in the 
world. From this terrace the profpect is. perfect- 
ty inchanting, and picturefque, all over the neigh- 
bouring country.. Ifthe weather would permit, 
here queen Elizabeth ufually walked for an hour 
before dinner.. On the park-fide of this fquare, 
towards the north, ere the royal apartments, and 
thofe of the officers of the houthold ; the reft of the 
{quare is taken up by the Lodgings of the officers of 
the crown. Y'ou enter the royal apartments thro’ 
a paflage fupported by pillars, the niches being 
filled with antique buftoes, particularly that of 


the Roman flave picking a thorn out of his foot. 
From, 
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From hence there is a flight of ftairs leading to the 
royal apartments on the left; and to the right, is 
a paflage through a fmall court, up another ftair- 
cafe to St. George’s hall. “The domes of thefe 
‘ftair-cafes are eleyantly painted, and. from each 
of them is a paflage of communication to. the 
guard* rooms, which are curioufly ornamented 
with various fpecies of arms, artfully. difpofed,, 
as at St. James’s palace. In the queen’s guard- 
room, Britannia, in the perfon of queen Catherine 
of Portugal, is painted onthe ceiling, feated on a 
globe, the four quarters of the world making offer- 
ings toher: over the chimney-piece is the picture 
‘of prince George of Denmark, on horfeback, by 
Dahl ; and over that, in the king’s guard-room, . 
is a fine painting, by Vandyke, of Charles XIIth . 
of Sweden, on horfeback, and the dome and 
ceiling are ornamented with fables from the hea- 
then mythology. Over the fire-place, in the 
prefence chamber, is a painting of Judith and 
Holofernes, accounted a very mafterly perform- - 
ance, and over the door is a fine Magdalen, by 
Sir Peter Lely.. There are feveral other Judiths, 
and another Aladaten, and in the gallery is the 
daughter nourifhing her. confined father at her - 
breaft. Leda and the fwan, on the ceiling of the 
king’s clofet, is admirably performed and much 
admired. In the dining-room are all forts of fifth, 
poultry and fruit, and in the gallery, the portrait 
of an old woman, reading by candle-light, which - 
are much praifed by connoiffeurs. There are ma- 
ny other fine paintings in the royal apartments, 
particularly in the queen’s audience-chamber, 
Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Rheni; St. ° 
Stephen ftoned, by Rotterman, and a Magdalen, 
by moonlight, by Carraccio. On the ceiling of 
the ball-room, is reprefented in the characters of 
Perfeus. and Andromeda, Europe delivered by 

king 
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king Charles I1.f Over the head of Europe is in- 
{cribed Europa Liberata; here are aifo paintings 
of the Roman charity after Tintoret ; Duns Sco- 
tus, by Spanniolet ; aMadona, by ‘Titian; Fame, 
by Palmegiani; Arts and Sciences, by the fame 
hand; Pan and Syrinx, by Stanick. On the ceil- 
ing of the queen’s drawing-room, 1s the afembly 
of the gods and goddeffes, finely intermixed with 
flowers, cupids, &c. and heightened with gold. 
The paintings in this room are, [ot and his 
daughters, after Angelou; lady Digby, by Van- 
dike; a fleeping Venus, by Pouffin; a family, 
in the charaéters of Marc Anthony and Cleopa- 
tra, by de Bray ;.a Dutch family after Titian ; 
and a flower-piece, by Verelft, In the queen’s 
bed- chamber are, the Holy-family, by Raphael; 
Herod’s cruelty, by Julio Romano; and Judith 
and Holofernes, by Guido.. The room of beau- 
ties, contains the portraits.of fourteen of the moft 
celebrated beauties in the reign of Charles II, viz. 
Mrs. Knott, Mrs. Dawfon, lady Sunderland, 
Jady Rochefter, lady Denham and her fifter, 
Mrs. Middleton, lady Byrom, duchefs of Rich- 
mond, countefs of Northumberland, lady Gra- 
mont, duchefs of Cleveland; duchefs of Somer- 
fet, and lady Offory, all originals of Sir’Peter 
Lely.. The other royal apartments are adorned 
with various labours of Lely, Vandike, Vanfo- 
mer, Baflan, Skalkin, Tintoret, Raphael, Knel- 
ler, Paul Veronefe, Dahl, Holbein, Correggio, 
Wafterman, Angelo, Julio Romano, Titian, 
Carraccio, Carlo Dolce, Hanneman, Jenario, 
Verrio, Sneider, Zeyman, and others. The ta- 
peftry, hangings, and carvings, are exceedingly 
grand and beautiful throughout, and well deferve 
the particular attention, of the curious vifitor, 
though the enumeration thereof would be too dif- 
fufive for this work.. 
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| St. George’s hall is efteemed, by many per- 
fons, the fineft room in the world, and was de- 
figned, from the firit inftitution, for the enter- 
tainment of the knights of the garter, at’ their in- 
ftallations. On the north fide is a painting of 
Edward III. on his throne, as large as life, re- 
ceiving his fon, the renowned Black prince, re- 
turning in triumph from battle, attended by ma- 
ny illuftrious prifoners. ‘The ceiling is adorned 
with a fine emblematical figure of king William 
III. trampling on a lion’s head. In the front, - 
which is the weft end of the hall, the fame mo- 
narch is reprefented on a throne, m~cnificently 
habited in the order of the garter ; his cap on his 
right hand, andthe crown on his left, which is 
* efteemed one of the beft performances of Sir God- 
frey Kneller. Going up to this picture, are five 
{teps of real marble, and five more fo admirably 
reprefented on the canvas, that a common obfer-. 
ver would think them real. Over the throne, is 
St. George on horfeback, and the other parts of 
this magnificent hall, are principally decorated 
with emblematical paintings and ornaments of 
architecture, particularly between the fouth win- 
dows. 

From the hall, is a paflage to the chapel-royal, 
which is paved with marble, and extremely well 
painted with fcripture hiftories. The altar-piece 
reprefents the laft fupper, and on the ceiling is 
Chrift’s afcenfion. ‘The carved works in this. 
chapel are amazingly beautiful, and-it may be 
faid to be the neateft and fineft chapel in the king- 
dom. 

In defcending from the inner to the outer 
court, we pafs the round tower, wherein the go- 
vernor or conftable of the caftle refides, which 
is built in the form of an amphitheatre, very lof- 
ty the apartments being fuited to his ae ; 
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To this tower you afcend, by 147 fteps of pur- 
beck ftone, which bring you into a court-yard, 
in the middle of which is a large ciftern, firtt 
placed there by king Charles II. to receive the 
drains from the roof of the out-offices, and round 
the court are hung a number of buckets, to be 
ready in cafe of fire. ‘he guard-room is furnifh- 
ed with all forts of arms, and the other apart- 
ments of this tower, are the great dining-room, 
the withdrawifig-room with the clofet adjoining, 
the bed-chamber, the little dining-room, from 
the window of which, you have a clear view of 
Winchefter tower, and to the weft of the river 
Thames: laftly, the drefling-room. -On the 
curtain round this tower are 17 port-holes, with 
cannon, for the defence of the caftle. On the 
weft part of the leads, a ftandard is erected, as 
often as the court or the conftable refide in the 
caftle. From thefe leads fuch profpe€&s prefent 
themfelves as are paft defcription charming, on 
the N. E, Harrow on the hill; E. by N. Hamp- 
ftead and Highgate; eaft, St, Paul’s Cathedral, 
Shooter’s and Dulwich hills; S$. E. Madam-fcot 
hills, near Sevenoaks, in Kent; fouth, Box hill 
in Surry, and Hind-head in Suffex ; weft, Lord 
Cadogan’s fine feat at Cafforn, in Berkthire ; 
N.W. Nettlebed windmill, Pen-wood and Pen- 
hills, with Eaton college and the caftle of Win- 
chefter, 

On the north fide of the lower court, which 
is much longer thanthe upper, and fullas broad, 
is the chapel of the order of the garter, which 
we have already defcribed. ; 

Between the caftle and the little palace, in 
which queen Anne took fuch delight, is the en- 
trance into the little park, which though fo call- 
ed, is not lefs than three miles in circumference. 
The walks are finely fhaded, it is well ftocked 
. with 
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with deer, and has an elegant lodge for the 
keeper. From. hence a paflage carries us into 
the great park, which is upwards of. fourteen 
miles in circumference, and is replete with all 
manner of game. The late duke of Cumber- 
land’s lodge, called Cranbourn lodge, ftands in. 
the midft of this park, being moft delightfully 
feated on an hil, from whence the profpe¢t chears 
the admiring fight. It was built. by the late earl 
of Ranelagh, and the inclofed ground about it is 
denominated Cranbourn park; and Cranbourh: 
wood, is about a mile from it, weft.. In this is 
a pond, the fource of Virginia waier,. which af- 
ter many turnings, reaches Chertfey, in Surry, 
and difcharges itfelf into. the “hames,. at the 
bottom of the earl of Portmore’s park, about a 
quarter of a mile weft of Weybridge park. 
This lodge was finely improved and adorned by 
his jate royal highnefs, who laid out large fums 
for that purpofe, which gave bread to fome hun- 
dred poor families. He had alfo a managerie, in 
which many uncommon animals were kept. 

On Saturday,. June 16, 1764, fuch a terrible 
ftorm of hail arofe, that the {tones broke all the: 
windows of this lodge, 1everal of them being a- 
bove fix inches in’ diameter: the damage done, 
amounted to. above. one hundred and fifty 
pounds.. 

On the fouth fide of the great park, is Shrub’s 
bill, on the fummit of which the duke of Cum- 
berland built a temple, in a very elegant ftile ; 
but, indeed, the whole park is fo bountifully a- 
dorned by nature, that works of art fuffer by a 
comparifon: yet the Chinefe bridge, thrown over 
a piece of water, and built of timbers ten feet 
long, diverging both ways, with ftone abutt- 
ments, Is, perhaps, as.curious a piece of. work-- 
manthip as any in Europe. 

At 
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At a {mall diftance from Windfor, is St. Leo- 


nard’s hill, where many ancient coins, inftru- 
ments of war, and an antique lamp have been 
dug up; and about two miles S. E. of Wind{for, 
is old Windfor, feated on the banks of the 
‘{‘hames ; at which place, or nearit, Mr. Horfe- 
ly conjectures, was the Pontes of the Romans. 
It is at prefent only a {mall village, confifting of 
a few ftrageling houfes. . 

At Broom HAL Lt, on the fouth fide of Wind- 
for great park, was a {mall Benedictine nunnery, 
founded before the reign of king John, and de- 
dicated to St. Margaret ; but being deferted by 
the abbefs and nuns, it was granted by thecrown, 
to St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

We meet with two mineral fprings in Berk- 
fhire, at Sunning-hill and Comner. Sunning- 
hill is pleafantly fituated in Windfor foreft, a- 
bout five miles from Windfor, and 33 from Lon- 
don, the waters are Chalybeate, and of the fame 
properties as thofe at Tunbridge, to which we 
refer the reader in our account of Kens. 

CoMNER, or CUMNER, is three miles weft of 
Oxford, The water is always ofa whitith colour, > 
efpecially in the fummer feafon, when the well is 
low, the reafon of which appearance is faid tobe 
owing to its proceeding from lime-ftone. Oil of 
tartar being dropped therein, caufes it to let fall a 
white fediment ; and fpirits of hartfhorn turn it to 
a pearl colour, but with the folution of filver, it 
changes toa purplifh pearl colour, and with fyrup 
of violets, green. A gallon of this water will yield 
296 grains of fediment, whereof 76 grains are 
lime-ftone, and the remainder a calcarious nitre.. 
The fediment is dark brown, with a faltifh and: 
very bitter tafte, will ferment with vinegar, as 
well as with oil of vitriol, and will alfo turn green 
immediately, with fyrup of violets. The alt 

{elf 
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felf is of a yellowifh brown colour, and has a fa- 
line, naufeous, bitter tafte. It is a kind of cal- 
carious nitre, but inclines more to an alkali, 
than moft others of this clafs. The fpring is not 
much frequented ; but it is known, that a quart 
of the water will purge a robuft country fellow. © 

The uncommon plants which grow naturally 
in this country are, 

Northern fhrubby [weet gale, fweet willow, 
Dutch myrtle, or gale. Myrica folits lanceolatis fub- 
ferratis, caule fruticofo. Lin. fp. plant. 1024. 
This is the gale frutex odoratus feptentrionalium, 
J.B. The leaves, flowers, and feeds of this 
plant, have a ftrong fragrant fmell, and a bitter 
tafte. They are faid to be ufed among the com- 
mon people, for deftroying moths and cutaneous 
infeéts, being accounted an enemy to infeéts of 
every kind ; internally, in infufions, as a ftoma- 
chic and vermifuge ; and as a fubftitute to hops, 
for preferving malt liquors, which they render 
more inebriating, and of confequence lefs falu- 
brious. This plant is often called the myrtus 
brabantica, and is to be found by old Windfor 
park corner. Bs, 

The man orchis, orchis bulbis indivifis nectariz 
labio trifolio antice bidentato, cornu longo, petalis a- 
cuminatis. Act. Upfal. 1740. ‘This is the or- 
chis aan hiante cucullo, major. “Tourn. Or- 
chis galea et alis fere cinereis. Ray. It grows on 
Cawfham hills, by the Thames fide, not far from 
Reading. 

Solomon’s feal, convallaria foliis alternis, floribus 
axillaribus. Flor. Suec. 274. ‘This is the paly- 
gonatum-latifolium vulgare. C. B. It is to be met 
with in a field adjoining to the wafh of Newbu- 
ry, and in feveral other parts of the country. 
The roots of this plant are recommended exter- 
nally, as vulneraries, reftringents and difcuti- 

ents 5 
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ents; and internally, as incrafiants and mild cor- 
roborants. Their virtues do not appear to be 
very great: they have little or no {mell; to the 
tafte, they difcover a confiderable fweetnefs, 
which is followed by a very flight imprefion of 
bitterifhnefs and acrimony. 

Narrow leaved golden lungwort, bhierarchium 
pulmonaria didtum anguftifoium. Itis tobe found 
in an old Roman camp at Sidmonton, near New- 
bury. 

In the time of the Romans, this county was 
inhabited by the Attrebatii or Attrebates, by 
fome enquirers fuppofed to have been a colony 
of the Attrebates, in Gaul. When the Romans 
abandoned Britain, it fell into the hands of the 
Weft-Saxons, and during the heptarchy, was a 
part of that kingdom. It fuffered greatly after- 
wards from the frequent inroads of the Danes, 
who, notwithftanding they fuftered two great de- 
feats, in the year 871, at Inglefield and Ath- 
down, as before taken notice of, afterwards ga- 
thered ftrength and ravaged the whole county, 
deftroying, in the year 1006, Wallingford and 
other towns, with their ufual favage fury. = 

Befide the remarkable perfons already men- 
tioned, we fhall fubjoin an account of fome o- 
thers, who were natives of, and have reflected 
honour on this county. 

John Blagrave, an eminent mathematician of 
the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, was born at 
Bulmarfh-court, of honourable parentage, one 
of the reprefentatives in parliament, for the bo- 
rough of Reading, having been of his family ever 
fince the reign of king James Il. After receiving 
the firft rudiments of learning, in the fchool at 
Reading, he removed to St. John’s college in 
Oxford, where he chiefly applied himfelf to the 
mathematics. Soon after he retired to his patri- 

monial 
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monial feat, at Southcote-lodge, near Reading, 
where he continued to profecute his ftudies with 
equal induftry and fuccefs, as appears from feve- 
ral valuable works which he publifhed. Nor 
was his charity inferior to his learning. As he 
never married himfelf, he left handfome legacies 
to all the pofterity of his three brothers. And 
he likewife eftablifhed an excellent foundation 
for the encouragement of maid-fervants in the © 
town of Reading. “The church-warden of each 
of the three parifhes, which that borough con- _ 
tains, choofes a virtuous maid, who has lived 
five years with her mafter, “Thefe three maids 
appear in the town-hall, on Good Friday, be- 
fore the mayor and aldermen, and throw dice; 
and fhe that throws moft, has a purfe with ten 
pounds. “ This is lucky money,” fays Afh- 
mole, ‘* for ] never heard of a maid who got the 
‘¢ ten pounds, but had foon after a good huf- 
‘¢ band.” ‘This worthy gentleman died the gth 
of Auguft, 1611, at his houfe near Reading, 
and was interred .near his mother, in the church 
of St. Lawrence, in that town. — 
John Fell, a learned and moft excellent bi- 
fhop, of the XVIIth century, and fon of Samuel 
Fell, dean of Chrift-church, Oxford, was born 
at Longworth, the 23d of June, 1625. He re- 
ceived his education in the free-fchool at Thame 
in Oxfordfhire, and in Chrift-church, Oxford, 
where he was admitted a ftudent in 1636. Four 
years after, he took the degree of batchelor of 
arts, and that of mafter in 1643; at which time 
he was in arms for king Charles I. who after- 
wards promoted him to the rank of enfign. Be- 
ing turned out of his ftudent’s place, in 1648, 
by the parliamentary vifitors, he retired toa pri- 
vate ftation, where he continued unmolefted till 
the reftoration. In the fummer of 1660, he was 
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aypointed prebendary of Chichefter, and in 
the month of November ‘following, — enftalled 
‘dean of Chrift-church. In 1666, he was elect- 
ed vice-chancellor of the univerfity, and ten 
years after, was promoted to the fee of Oxford. 
He was a generous benefactor to the college of 
Chrift-church : for, befides building and repair- 
ing many parts of that noble ftruéture, he pur- 
chafed, with hisown money, moft of the recto- 
ries which now belong ‘to-it, and left an eftate 
for the maintenance of ten or more exhibitioners 
for ever, who are annually chofen on the firft of 
“November, when a publick fpeech-is fpoken in 
the refectory in commemoration of him. Though 
it cannot be fuppofed, that aman foadtive could 
have much leifure for ftudy, yet he publifhed 
feveral works, and all of them-excellent in their 
kind. Hewasnever married. Atlength, hav- 
ing wafted ‘his {pirits, and worn out his body by 
too intenfe an application to his duty, he died 
in 1686, and was buried in the divinity-chapel, 
adjoining to the choir of Chrift-church cathe- 
dral. , es 
Edmund Dickinfon, a celebrated phyfician 
cand chemift, of the XVIIth century, was born, 
-of reputable parents, at Appleton, on the 26th of 
Auguft, 1624. After learning the languages at 
Eaton college, he was, in 1642, admitted of 
Merton college, Oxford, as one of the Eaton 
poit-mafters. Having there gone through his 
courfe of philofophy, with univerfal applaufe, he 
entered, in 1649; on the phyfic line, and foon 
diftinguifhed himfelf fo greatly in that noble fci- 
ence, that he was promoted to the place of fu- 
perior reader of Linacre’s le€tures, which he 
filled feveral years. Defirous, however, of de- 
voting himfelf to the practical part of his profef- 
fion, he lived for fome time in the city of Oxford ; 

and 
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and at laft, upon the death of the famous Dr, 
Willis, in 1684, he left the univerfity, and re- 
moved to London, where having had the good 
fortune to perform a remarkable cure upon Hen- 
ry Bennet, earl of Arlington, he was, atthe re- 
commendation of that nobleman, appointed one 
of the phyficians in ordinary, and phyfician of 
the houfhold to his majefty, Charles II. The 
fame place he enjoyed under his brother and fuc- 
ceffor, James II. but, upon the abdication of 
that unfortunate prince, the doctor, who was 
now advanced in years, and afflicted with the 
ftone, retired from practice. He was the author 
of feveral curious tracts, which are all wrote in 
Latin, and therefore little known to the gene- 
rality of readers. He died in London in 1707, 
and was buried in the church of St. Martin in 

the Fields. | 
William Lloyd, a learned and pious bifhop, 
of the laft and prefent century, was born at Tile- 
hurft, the 18th of Auguft, 1627. He was in- 
ftructed in the languages by his father, the Rev. 
Richard Lloyd, rector of Tilehurft, and made 
fo rapid a progrefs in his ftudies, that having 
acquired, at eleven years of age, a competent 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
he was entered, in 1638, a ftudent of Oriel col- 
~ lege, Oxford. . In 1642, he took the degree of 
batchelor of arts, and that of mafter, about four 
years afterwards. During the greateft part of 
the-civil wars, he acted as tutor to a gentleman’s 
children ; and though he obtained, at one time, 
a rectory, and was even approved by the parlia- 
mentary Tryers, he foon found it neceflary to re- 
fign his living. After the reftoration he became 
one of the prebendaries of the collegiate church 
of Rippon; and rifing gradually through other 
ecclefiaftical dignities, was at laft promoted, in 
1680, 
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1680, to the bifhoprick of 5t. Afaph. / Having 


concurred in the revolution, he was appointed 
lord almoner to king William III. and tranfla- 
ted, in 1692, to the fee of Coventry and Litch- 
field. He was again tranflated, in 1700, to the 
bifhoprick of Worcefter, and continued on the 
acceflion of her majefty queen Anne, as almoner — 
to that princefs; but having incurred the dif- 
pleafure of the miniftry, by oppofing the election 
of Sir John Packington for Worcetterfhire, the 
queeh was prevailed on, by an addrefs of the houfe 
of Commons, todeprivehim of that ofice..’Vhe re- 
mainder of his life was entirely employed in dif- 
charging the duties of his epifcopal function ; 
and thefe he performed with a fpirit and activity, 
which was equalled by few, and exceeded by 
none of his brother prelates. At length, having 
attained with the perfect ufe of all his faculties, 
to the great age of gi years, he diedin 1717, at 
Hartlebury-cattle, and was buried in the church of 
Fladbury, in Worcefterfhire. He was the au- 
thor of fevera] learned works, particularly of the 
hiftory of the government of the church upon 
the firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity in Britain ; 
and of a chronological account of the life of Py- 
thagoras, with a diflertation upon Porphyry’s 

and Jamblechus’s lives of that philofopher. 
‘Thomas Hearne, an indefatigable collector 
of books and manufcripts, in the beginning 
of the prefent century, was the fon of George 
Hearne, parith clerk of White-Waltham, and 
born at Littlefield-green in that parifh, in the 
year 1680. He was educated, firft at the free-- 
fchool of Bray in Bucks, and afterwards at Ed- 
mund-hall in Oxford; and the expences of his 
education, in both thefe places, were defrayed by 
Francis Cherry, of Shotteforooke, Efq; who ge- 
neroufly adopted him as his fon. Such was his 
G* attach 
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attachment to the purfuits of literature, and par- 
ticularly to the ftudy of Englifh antiquities, that 
he refufed fome confiderable preferments in the 
church, rather than leave his beloved Oxford, 
where he had fuch excellent opportunities of gra- 
tifying his paffion. In 1703, he became janitor 
.of the public library, and about nine years after, 
was appointed under-librarian of the Bodleian 
library, where he employed himfelf chiefly in 
collating and publifhing thofe books, which make 
up his collection. He expired June the roth, 1735. 
He lived and died a Nonjuror. : 
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OD HIS county is a part of South Wales, 
oT and is fuppofed to have received its 
& 0, name from the Welfh word Brychei- 
Oddo} nog, which is derived by fome au- 
thors, from Brechanius, an antient Britifh prince 
of the country. It is bounded on the eaft by 

Radnorfhire, Herefordfhire and Monmouthhhire ; 
on the weft Py Caermarthenfhire and Cardigan- 
fhire ; by Glamorganfhire on the fouth, and on 
the antl by Ca udiganthire and Radnorfhire, 
being about 39 miles in length, 27 in breadth, 
and 109 in circumference. Though every where, 
but on the north fide, it is very mountainous, 
yet it abounds with fertile valies and extenfive 
plains, which produce a plentiful fupply of corn, 
and feed multitudes of cattle. ‘Phe air is fharp 
on the hills, but mild in other parts, and ex- 
tremely falubrious; and the county is replete 
with every article of neceflary fubfiftence: black 
cattle and goats, horfes and deer, runevery where 
in droves, and fowl and frefh-water fifh are re- 
markably plentiful. 

The principal rivers are, the Uflk, which iffues 
from the Black Mountain on the S. W. fide of 
the county, runs north, till it vifits Trecaftle, 
then turning to the eaft, and pafling Brecknock, 
leaves the county , jal Crickhowel : the Wye, 
which waters the north fide, leaves it at Hay, 
and enters Herefordfhire: the Irvon, which 
forings from the hills to the N. W. runs fouth 
towards Lhangamauck, and then turning to the 
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N. E. falls into the Wye at Bealt. Other rivers 
of lefs note, are the Groney, Hondhy, Itker, 
Brane, Camales and Croy, which fall into the 
Ufk; and the Dylas, Comaick, and Weverey, 
which empty themfeives into the Wye. They 
all abound with fith, particularly the Ufk. and 
Wye, which are well ftored with falmon and 
‘trout. F 
There is a lake, not far from Brecknock, 
called Brecknock-Mere, which is about two miles 
over every way, wherein is fuch an amazing plenty 
of perch, tenchandeels, thatitis generally faid tobe 
two thirds water, and one third hfh. —The method 
the inhabitants have of catching them, is fome- 
what curious. For this purpofe they make ufe 
of 2 fmall boat, called a coracle, ‘which is near- 
ly of an oval form, conftructed of fplit fally- 
twigs, interwoven like bafkets; the bottom 
ts round, and the part next the water, covered 
with a raw horfe’s hide. In length it is about 
five feet, and in breadth three, and fo light, that 
the fifherman carries it to and from the lake, on 
tuis back. Each of thefe coracles holds one man, 
who, when feated, will row himfelf fwiftly with 
one hand, whilft with the other he manages, his 
net, angling-rod, or other fifhing tackle. ‘This 
lake, by the Welfh, has been called Lyhz Saved- 
han, but is now more commonly named Lhan- 
gorfje-Pool, and the country people have a tradi- 
tion, that a large city was fwallowed up here by 
an earthquake; but it muft certainly be a fable ; 
for no hiftory informs us of any earthquake in 
England or Wales, fufficiently violent to fwallow 
up greattowns. If fuch a fact had been related 
-of a lake in Naples, Sicily, or any other coun- 
.try much fubject to fuch calamities, it might, in- 
deed, appear credible. They tell you the fame 
ftory of a Jake in Glamorganfhire, wi in 
aer- 
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Caermarthenfhire, a third in Merionethfhire, and ~ 
of a fourth in Radnorfhire, perhaps with equal 
foundation. een 
_ BRECKNOCKSHIRE contains 6 hundreds, 6r 
parifhes, 4 market-towns, about 6000 houles, 
35300 inhabitants. It fends two members to par- 
liament, one for the county, and the other for the 
town of Brecknock. It is in the diocefe of Sr. 
vid, and province of Canterbury. ; 
BRECKNOCK, the principal town, ftands al- 
moft in the centre of the county. By the Britons 
it was called Aber-hondhy, becamwfe, feated at the 
confluence of the rivers Hondhy and Ufk, over 
which there is a handfome itone-bridge of feven 
arches. It is a corporate town,, divided into 11x 
wards, and is governed by two baihffs,.a record- 
er, 15 aldermen, 2 chamberlains, a town-clerk, 
2 conitables, and 2 fergeants at mace, and the 
affizes for the county are heldinit. “The houfes 
are well built, and there are three parifh chur- 
ches, one of which, feated on an eminence, at 
the weft end of the town, is collegiate. It is a 
moft magnificent, fpacious building, in the form 
of a crofs, near 200 feet long, and 60 broad. 
In the centre of the crofs, an embattled tower ri- 
fes, about 90 feet high, which lies open to the 
church, above the roof. ‘Che chancel has no 
fide ailes, but the body of the church has, and 
is wainicoted, flat at top, and painted. On the 
north fide is a paved cloifter, which opens into 
the church, and joins it to the priory-houfe, 
where the refectory, or dining-hall is ftill re- 
maining. ‘This priory was founded by Barnard 
de Newmarch, for benediétine monks, in the 
reign of Henry I. dedicated to St. John. the 
Evangelift,and made fubordinate to Battle-abbey, 
in Suflex. King Henry VIII. refounded it as a 
collegiate church, with 14 prebendaries, which 
3 he 
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he tranflated from Aber-Giviley, in Caermar- 
thenfhire. 

There was formerly a magnificent caftle at 
Brecknock, and a ftrong wall, with three gates, 
furrounded the town. ‘The caftle was built in 
the reign of William Rufus, by Bernard de New- 
march, the conqueror of this country, and 
afterwards repaired by the Brus’s and the 
Bohuns. Dr. Morton, bifhop of Ely, was con- 
fined therein, by the proteétor Richard, after- 
wards Richard HI. who committed him to the 
cuftody of Humprey Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, who procured Richard the crown ; but be- 
ing afterwards difgufted with the bifhop, his 
prifoner, contrived his overthrow, and the pro- 
motion of Henry, earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII. which was all projected between 
them, in a tower of the caftle, the ruins of which 
ftill bear the name of Twr-Eli, or Ely tower, 
and was afterwards brought to an happy iflue, 
though the duke loft his life before its accom- 
phfhment. We have: given an engraved repre- 
{entation of the ruins of this caftie, for the fur- 
ther fatisfaction of our readers. —- 

‘The town was inhabited in the time of the 
Romans, which is evident from feveral coins of 
their emperors having been difcovered, as well as 
from many Roman bricks which have been turn- 
ed up by the plough, at a fguare Roman camp, 
in the neighbourhood called Y Gaer, the fortifi- . 
cation. Thefe bricks were all infcribed LEG. 
It, AUG. Clofe to this camp, in the middle 
of the highway, is a remarkable monument call- 
ed Maen y Morynienn, or the Maiden-ftone, 
which is a rude pillar, about fix feet high, two 
broad, and fix inches thick, having, on one fide, 
the portraits of a man and woman, in ancient ha- 
bits, carved with much labour, but little fkill; 
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becaufe they are raifed confider- 
ably above the furface of the ftone. 
It is undoubtedly very ancient ; 

but whether a Britifh or  Ranist 
remain, cannot be determined: 
however we have given a reprefen- |) CY 
tation thereof: for'the infpection of Hf \\ ke 
the curious reader. E 

There is a woollen manufactory 
at. Brecknock;; and two markets, 
well furnifhed with corn, cattle and 
provifions, are kept on Wednefdays 
and Saturdays ;°alfo four fairs, held 
on May 4, July 5, September 10, 

amd November 17, for leather, hops, cattle, and 
all forts of provifions. It is 161 miles weit 
from London. 

LHANTHEW,-is a village about two miles 
north: of. Brecknock, remarkable only for the 
eaftle in the neighbourhood, fituated on the eaft: 
fide of the river Hondhy ; which running hence, 
about a mile to the fouth, falls into thet fk, and .. 
gives name to the town of Brecon, called, as ob-- 
ferved above, by the Britons, Aber- hondhy. It 
is not certain when this caftle was erected, or 
came into the poffeffion of the bifhop of St. Da- 
vid’s ; but in a ftatute of that church, made by 
bifhop Henry Gower, in 1342, to difcharge and 
exonerate the bifhops of this fee, from keeping 
up more epifcopal caftles and houfes than were 
neceflary, this of Lhanthew, and fix other pla- 
ces of refidence, were ordered to be fupported and” 
maintained; but the remains are, at this time, 
very inconfiderable, confifting only of fome old 
walls, which, with the manor, are ftill the pre 
perty of the bithops of St. David’s. aie 

We fhall now condué&t the curious Revell: 
through the road from Brecknock to Abergaven- 
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ny, taking notice of every thing worthy remark, 
Ain our way. 

_ About feven miles from Brecknock, we meet 
with Blaen-Lleveny caftle, which is about two 
miles N. E. of this road, and fo named’ from 
being placed near the rife or head of the river 
Lleveny, which empties itfelf into Brecknock- 

1ere.. It is fuppofed the famous city Loventi- 
um, of Ptolemy, formerly ftood near this cattle, 
which is the more probable from the ruins found 
there, and all the great roads of the country 
tending thither: but in the laft edition of Cam- 
den, Loventium, Loventinum, Luentium, or 

Luentinum, as it is varioufly written, is fixed at 
Lhan dewi brevi, in Cardiganfhire. The caftle 
is fituated remarkably low, between Tretwr ca- 
{tle and Brecon, not far from the north bank of 
the Ufk, and commands a fine view of the Mere. 
It was the demefne of avery confiderable baron, 
and fortified by Peter Fitz-Herbert, defcended 
_ of Bernard Newmarch, lord of Brecon, and his 
wife Nefta, daughter of Griffin ap Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales: it afterwards, with its honours, 
came’to the crown, but was granted away by 
king James I, and is now in private hands, 

' CricKHOWEL, is about two miles and an half 
beyond Blaen-Lleveny caftle, and is feated on the 
river Ufk, over which there is a bridge. It confifts 
of about an hundred houfes, one of which is a 
good and commodious inn. It is governed by a 
bailiff and two burgefles, has a fmall market on 
Thurfdays, and a fair, held on May 12, for 
cattle, fheep, goats and horfes. It is diftant 
. from London 148 miles weft.. There are in this 
town the ruins of Alafby caftle, but it is uncer- 
tain who erected it. It has been an expenfive 
place, and we have given the annexed view of it, 


in its prefent fituation. 
About 
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About three miles from Crickhowel, in alow 
vale, near the-river U(k, was-fituated, Tretwr 
caftle, a place of great antiquity, which was the 
refidence ef Mynarch; lord of Brecon. Some 
ruins of this caftle are {till remaining, and among 
them,.a lofty round tower. 

We muft now return to Brecknock,.where all 
the roads in this. county meet, and’proceed N. 
¥. on that into Herefordfhire, where we firft 
meet with, 

TALGARTH, five miles from Brecon, a vil- 
dage- which has no lefs than fix annual fairs, on 
March 12, May 31, July 1o,. Sept. 23, Nov. 
3, and Dec. 3, all for cattle, fheep and horfes. 

At PEnTRE Ysky THROG, between Breck- 
nock and Talgarth, a ftone pillar ftands in the 
highway, of a cylindrical form, and about fix 
feet high, on which is the following mutilated 
infcription,. to-be read downwards ; but little of 
it is now- legible, and in very barbarous cha- 
racters, 


Niue ceFELIU S: VICT ORIN. : 


Perhaps it was‘a monument erected to the me- 
mory of fome deceafed perfon, though fuppoted 
of a later date than the t mes of the Romans. 
We have fubjoined a cut of it, for tke gratifica- 
tion of our more curious readers. 


N/RVIM VE VICTORINI 


; Hay, is between fix and feven miles from 
‘Talcarth, on the fame road, feated on the banks 
of the Wye, and onthe bordérs of Hereford{tire. 
In the rebeHion of *Owen Ghyn-dwr, or Glyn 

Gs‘ dowrdyy, 
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dowrdwy, it fuffered greatly, and was reduced to 
a {mall village; at prefent it is in a better ftate, 
having a great market, for corn, cattle, and pro- 
vifions, on Thuridays, and three fairs, on May 
17, Auguit 12, and October 10, for fheep, horned 
cattle and horfes. It ts diftant 135 miles, W. 
by N. from London. ‘This place muft have been 
well known to the Romans; for traces of walls, 
and fome of their coins have been difcovered. 
Some ruins of a caftle ftill may be feen., It for- 
merly was called Haia and Tregelhi, and be- 
longed to William de Brus, lord of Brecknock, 
and was almoft deftroyed in 1216, by Lewis, 
dauphin of France, who had been invited into 
England, by the barons difaffeéted to king John. 
BRWyNLLYs, or BRUNLEsS caftle, is fituated 
on the Sheveney, a fmall river which empties 
itfelf into the Wye, oppofite Talgarth, and ftands 
within fight of this road. It is uncertain when, 
or by whom it was built; but in the reign of 
Henry II. Mahel, fon of Bernard Newmarch, 
lord of Brecon, by Nefta, there met with the juft 
punifhment of his crimes. As he was plundering 
the lands of David Fitz-gerald, bifhop of St. 
David’s, he was entertained by Walter Clifford, 
in this caftle, for one night, when the caftle took 
fire, and Mahel in endeavouring to efcape the 
flames, was killed by the fall of a ftone. There 
is an extraordinary circumftance, worth recording 
relative to this Mahel, and his mother. After 
the-death of his father, having affronted a young 
lord, with whom Nefta was too familiar, fhe in 
revenge, at once deprived herfelf of her reputa- 
tion, and Mahel of his inheritance, by fwearing 
before Henry II. that he was begotten in adul- 
tery, and was not the fon of Bernard her hufband. 
In confequence, the eftate devolved on Mahel’s 
fitter Sibyl, wife of Milo earl of Hereford, me 
ve 
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BRRPC KNOCK OQAIRE. . 1a 
five fons dying without iflue, this large inheritanc® ° 
came to his daughter, Bertha, who marrying 
Philip de Brus, had ifflue by him William de Brus, 
lord of Brecknock, from whofe family it came, 
by an heirefs, to the Bohuns, and laftly to the 
Staffords; but by the attainder of Edward Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, .in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was forfeited to the crown. -We 
have given an engraving of the ruins of Brwynllys - 
caftle, which will evidence its having been a - 
large ftru&ture. The walls now remaining are 


very lofty, and the round tower, on an eminence, . | 


weet 


is almoftentire. = | 
It is neceflary we fhould now proceed in the 
read from the county town, towards Radnor- 
fhire, where the only place we meet with, of any 

note, 1S5 eG 
BrevHaAt®, Beatt, or Buittu, a town of 
confiderable antiquity, about 12 miles, north of- 
Brecon, pleafantly feated on the river Wye, over 
which is a wooden bridge, leading into Radnor- 
fhire. Camden obterves, that Ptolemy calls this 
place Bulleum Sylurum, but other antiquaries 
doubt, whether that Roman fort was in this 
county, Horfeley particularly placing Bullaum, 
the Burrium of Antoninus, at Ufke, in Mon- 
mouthfhire. Some imagine it was at Kaereu, 
which was certainly a Roman fort, for the word 
fignifies walls, or a rampire, and was prefixed by 
the ancient Britons, to almoit all the Roman 
towns and eaftles, Roman Bricks are often dug up 
there, and we meet with other evident figns of a 
Roman work, but it is now only a gentle- 
man’s houfe, and not far from it is enother houfe 
called Caftelham, Builth was formerly a place 
of no inconfiderable account, being fertified with 
a caftle; but in the year 1690, a great part of it 
next the river, was burnt down by an acciienig] 
ire, 
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fire. At prefent it is remarkable for a very good 
market, on Mondays for live catte, and two 
fmaller, on Thurfdays and Saturdays, for pro- 
vifions, and a manufa€tory.of Stockings. “The 
three fairs are held on June 27, O&t. 2, and Dec. 
G, for fheep, horned cattle and horfes, and it is 
162 miles W. by N. from London. 

The neighbouring mountains and rocky track 
of country are called Bewhalt from this town ; - 
and thither Vortigern retired, when the Saxons 
made incurfions into the country, and there, by 
the permiffion of Ambrofius, his fon Pafcentius 
coverned, 

On the weftern road from Breckon into Caer- 
_ marthenfhire, we meet, in this county only with 
‘Trecaftle, about 12 miles W. by N. from 
that town, where there are fix fairs, held on April 
5, May 21, Aug. 14, O&. 14, Nov. 18, and 
Dec. 14, all for fheep, cattle, hogs and horfes. 
Penkelly caftle on the borders of Herefordfhire, 
was befieged and taken in the reign of Henry Lil. 
by prince Llewellyn, and foon after the bifhop of 
Hereford, taking advantage of that prince’s ab- 
fence, fent his brother Reynold to Brecon, where 
among other {trong holds, this caflle was fur- 
-rendered to him; but a few years after he was 
difpoflefled of it by P. Maelgon. ‘The ruins evi- 
dence it to have been a magnificent ftructure ; 
but it is uncertain by whom, or when it was_- 
built. rf 
In the highway in the parifh of Vanor, 
is a crofs, with an infcription, which though 
entire, is difficult to be underfteod ;. but the name 
Filus, is f{uppofed to be contained in it, which is 
otherwife called Tzlaus or Teilaw, and is known to 
have been the name ef an ancient faint, to whom 
many churches in Wales were dedicated. We 
have given a reprefentation of it in this i718 
n 
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» In Llahn Hammwalch parifh, is an ancient 
monument called Ichtud, or St. Utut’s hermitage, 
which ftands on the fummit of-a hill, not far 
from the church, compofed of four large ftones, 
-of a flattifh form, but altogether rude and unpo- 
lifhed. Three of them are pitched in the ground, 
and the fourth ferves them for a cover ; -fo that 
together they make an oblong fquare hut, open 
at one end, being about eight feet in length, four 
in width, and nearly the fame in height: within, 
the two fide ftones are infcribed with a number 
of crofles, as het wenn HON <y wre in the annexed cut. 
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This hut feems to have been ereéted in the 
Pagan times, and very probably, by the ancient 
Druids; becaufe there are other ftones of this 
fort, well known to have been of their ereétion. 
At prefent there is no circle round it, but there 
feems to have been one originally, hope traces of 
it being ftill' to be feen, and a ftone which ftood 
within a few paces of the cell, has beer carried 
away but a few years fince, whet there are other 
{tones now remaining. 

Few rare plants are met within BeeeR doce! 
but what are to be found in other Welfh coun- 
ties. We fhall juft mention the following. 

Englifhb Wood, bitter Vetch, — Orobus Syluaticus 
nofiras, Ray. Orobus folliis pinnatis, oblango— 
avatis obtufis, firpulis femi fagittatis integcrrimis. 
caule birfuto. Miller; grows below Brecknock- 
hills, in the way to Cardiff, 

Club 
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Club-mofs, or Waolves-claw, Mufcus clavatus, 
five Lycopodium; Pack ; grows in the mountains 
of Brecknock. 

Brecknockfhire is very mountainous, and fome 
of the mountains are exceeding high, particularly 
Canterbochan, ‘Talgar, Ewias, and above all, 
Mouchdenny, not far from Brecknock, ™"""™ 

‘The ancient inhabitants were the Silures, who 
defended themfelves, with great bravery, againit 
the Romans, till vanquifhed by Julius Frontinus. 
After the Britons retired into Wales, they pre- 
ferved their Jiberty, under their own princes, in 
thefe parts, till the reign of William Rufus, when 
Bernard Newmarch a Norman baron, of un- 
daunted courage, and refined policy, having af- 
fembled a confiderable body of troops, Englith 
and Normans, firft attempted the entire reduction 
of the country; and. having defeated and flain 
Bledhyn ap Maenyrch, and feized on the lord- 
fhip of Brecon, forced his fon and heir Gwgan 
(Vaughan) to accept of what he thought proper 
to leave him, which were the lordfhip and manors 
of Lhan, Vihangel, Taly, Lhyn, part of Lhan 
Lhyeni, and Kantriv feliv, with an apartment in 
the caftle of Brecknock, out of which he was 
never permitted to go, without two or more 
Norman knights to attend him, Bernard erected 
forts, divided the lands amongft his followers, 
and the better to ftrengthen his intereft with the 
Welfh, married Nefta, daughter of Gruffyth, 
prince of Wales, as before mentioned. 

James Howe!, a voluminous writer of the 17th 
century, was born in this county, about the year 
1596, and ftudied in Jefus College, Oxford. 
Upon his leaving the Univerfity, he travelled in- 
to foreign parts, as agent to the proprietors of a 
glafs-houfe, in London; and afterwards made the 
tour of France, as tutor to a young eso 
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He was gratified with fome confiderable places 
_ under the then government, and was chofen 
member of parliament, for the borough of Rich- 
mond, in Yorkfhire, but having imprudently run 
himfelf in debt, he was thrown into prifon, where 
moft of his works were compofed. Though a 
zealous loyalift in the reign of king Charles the 
firft, he flattered Oliver Cromwell, during his 
ufurpation; notwithftanding which, upon the 
reftoration, he was made Hiftoriographer royal, 
being the firft who had ever enjoyed that title. 
Of all his productions, his familiar letters, and 
his abridgment of the Englifh hiftory are moft 
efteemed, though the latter is very inj udicioufly 
wrote. He died in the beginning of November, 
1666, and his remains were interred in the Tem- 
ple church, London. ‘The infeription upon his 
tomb concludes thus: hucu/que erraticus, hic fixus, 
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WSS HIS county probably received it’s 
Ky name from the great number. of 
iN oT 4 Bucks or Deer, with which it for- 
i x) merly abounded, called in Saxon 
yesssessse XY Buc, though fome have derived it 
. from Bucken or Buccum, fignifying 
Beech trees, which grew here in great plenty. 

It is an inland county, feparated from Berk- 
fhire on the fouth by the river Thames; on. the 
weit it borders on Oxfordfhire,.on the north on 

~ Northamptonfhire; and Bedfordfhire, Hertford- 
fhire, and part of Middlefex, lye on the eaft. 
It is in length, about 45 miles, in breadth, 
about 18; and in circumference 138 miles. It’s 
chief rivers, befides the Thames, are the Oufe and » 
the Coln. ‘Uhe foil of the Chiltern is fteny, 
and in the vale, chiefly chalk or marle.. The 
air is for the moft part wholefome, particularly 
in the Chiltern or hilly part of the country, and | 
even in the vale it is far from being fo unhealthy 
as low countries generally are. It’s chief com- 
modities are corn, wood, fheep, and’ oxen, and 
it’s principal manufactures bone-lace and pa- - 
per. The Juniper bufh is common to this, as 
well.as to fome other counties, it grows plenti-. 
fully by the road-fide, near Amerfham. This is 
the Funiperus folits ternis patentibus mucronatis. 
Lin. Spec. Plant. and the Funiperus vulgaris fru- 
ticofa C, B, the common Englifh Juniper. It is 
chiefly to be met with on chalky lands. Juni- 
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per berries are ufeful carminatives, detergents and 
diuretics. ‘The diftilled oil is a very ftimulating 
diuretic, approaching in quality to that of terpen- 
tine, like which it impregnates the wine with a 
violet fmell; as does likewife the berry in fubftance 
in a lower degree, but the watery extract or rob 
has no fuch effect, being divefted of the oil. This 
laft may be ufed with advantage in cafes where the _ 
more {timulating preparations would be improper, 
as in catarrhs, debilities of the ftomach and in- 
teftines, and difficulties of the urinary excretions, 
in perfons of anadvanced age. Among the aro- 
matics that have been tried in compofition with 
juniper berries, {weet fennel feed, and carraway 
feeds, feem the beft adapted to improve their fla- 
vour: a cordial water (Ag. junipeti comp. ph. 
L.) is prepared in the fhops by drawing off a 
gallon of proof {pirit, from a pound of the berries, 
and an ounce and a half of each of the feeds. 
The water is ftrongly impregnated with the vo- 
latile virtue of the berry, to which thofe which 
are more fixt, may in many cafes be ufefully fu- 
peradded by mixing with it a proper quantity 
of the rob, The wood, (Lignum ‘funiperinum 
Pharm. Edinb. Cedrinum Lignum, Pharm. Parif.) 
has been recommended as a fudorific, and by 
fome accounted fimilar to Guaiacum or Saflafas, 
to either of which it is greatly inferior. It has a 
weak, not unpleafant {mell, and very little tafte: 
decoctions and extracts, made from it with water, 
are difagreeably bitterifh, fubaftringent and bal- 
famic: the fpirituous tinctures are weaker than 
the watery, and yield on being infpiflated, an 
almott infipid refin. “The quantity of watery ex- 
tract, according to Cartheufer’s experiments, is 
about one twelfth the weight of the wood; of 
{pirituous extract one eighth, 

— We 
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, Wealfo find inthis county, near Beaconsfield’ 
im the fame hundred, Wall Rue. This is the Ruta 
Muraria or white Maidenhair, feldom ufed im 
medicine. Dr. Plukenet met with the mountain 
Cow Perfnep, with narrow ferrated leaves, in the’ 
mountainous meadows, near Chalfont St. Giles..- 
This we take to be the Sphondylium foliolis augufiio- 
ribus pinnatifidis ferratis, radiis umbellarum minori~ 
bus; Miller; and Sphondylium hirfutum,. folits au- 
guftiovibus. C. B. ‘This plant has no particular 
medicinal-virtue, but it is not very common. 

This county is divided into eight hundreds, in’ 
which are feventeen market towns. It is in the 
diocefe of Lincoln, and contains 185 parifhes,. 
about 18290 houfes, 111340 inhabitants, and: 
fends fourteen members to parliament, viz. two 
for the county, and two each for Buckingham, 
Chipping Wicomb, Ailefbury, Agmondefham,. 
Wendover, and Great Marlow. Buckingham- 
fhire -gives the title of duke to the illuftrious- 

“family: of Hubert, as.the town of Buckingham 
- formerly did..to. the families of Stafford and 
Villiers. ae 

Buckinghamfhire, extending from north to 
fouth, has many roads, which lead from thence to 
London. We fhall begin with that which lies 
moft to the fouth, and proceed regularly to the 
northern part of the county. 

The firft town in the road which extends from 
this county through Middlefex to. London, is 
CoLNBROOK, which is fituated on the weftern’ 
borders of the county,’ nine miles eaft by fouth 
of Maidenhead, twenty-one on the fame point 
‘from Reading, both in Berkfhire, and nineteen 
from London. ‘The river Coln here divides this 
county from Middlefex,:and the town flands on 
four channels of that river, over each: of which 

»' 4tshas a bridge. Camden imagined this place to 
| be 
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be the Pontes of Antoninus, but Dr. Stukely. 
places this ftation at Stanes; Horfeley is of opi- 
nion it fhould be fixed at Old Windfor,on account 
of the number of antiquities which have been dif- 
coveredthere; and Leland,and others, have moved 
it to Reading. As this town is in the road from 
London to Bath, there are feveral good Inns in it 
for the accomodation of Travellers; it has alfo a 
charity School. The market is held here’ on 
‘Tuefdays, and there are two fairs, for horfes, cattle 
and fheep, viz. on April 5, and May 3.0 = 

About three miles from Colnbrook, and a mile 
and a half out of the road, is DaTrcHErT, a village 
feated near Windfor, on the north fide of the 
Thames, which has been of fome note from the 
horfe races that have been run near it. It has a 
bridge built over the Thames, by queen Anne, 
and is mentioned by Shakefpear in his Merry 
Wives of Windfor. 

EAToN ftands about a mile to the weft of 
of Datchet, and is only feperated from Windfor; 
in Berkfhire, by a wooden bridge. This place 
is chicfly remarkable for its college, founded by 
that unhappy prince, Henry Vi. in 1441. It 
has a provoft, feven fellows, one of whom is 
vice-provoft, two fchoo] matters, two condudts, 
an organift, and feventy fcholars on the founda- 
tion, who have all lodgings in the college, and are 
provided with neceflaries. “There are here apart- 
ments for the provoft and fellows, a large hall, a 
chapel, library, and fchool-houfe, where the 
fcholars are fitted for the univerfity, and when 
properly qualified, are elected on the firft Tuef- 
day in Auguft, to be fent to king’s college ‘th 
Cambridge; where, after they have been ftudents 
three years, they claim a fellowfhip: But there 
not being always a vacancy at Cambridge, the 
fcholars remain at Eaton, till vacancies di es 

an 
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and thefe they fill up according to feniority. The 
fchool is divided into. two parts, the upper and 
the lower; and each of thefe is fubdivided into 
three clafies. Children are admitted very young 
into the lower fchool; but none enter the upper 
fchool till they can make latin verfes, -and have 
fome knowledge of Greek. Befides the feventy 
{cholars on the foundation, there are feldom lefs 
than three hundred youths, the fons of perfons of 
rank, for whofe education the mafters are paid, 
and who board in the .town, or. at the matters 
houfes. Hence the mafter of each fchool has 
four affiftants or ufhers.  “Dhe building has large 
Cloifters, and the chapel is a noble pile of Gothic 
architecture. “The prefent fchool is, however, a 
modern building, and the other parts of the col- 
lege have been repaired and beautified at a great 
expence. [he gardens of the college are exten- 
five and pleafant. ‘There is alfoa library for the 
ufe of the fchool, which was greatly enriched by 
the collections of Dr. Waddington, bifhop of, 
Chefter, and the lord chief juftice Reeves: The 
revenues of this f{chool amount to about five thou- 
fand pounds a year. Eaton has the fame market 
as Windfor, and a fair on Aih-Wednefday, for 
-horfes and cattle. ee 
William Oughtred, was. born at the place, 
about the year 1573; he was educated at the a- 
bove fchool, and afterwards at king’s college, in. 
Cambridge, where he applied himfelf chiefly to 
the ftudy of the mathematics. ofolving, moft 
judicioufly, to trace this fcience from its fountain 
head, he read all the ancient authors, who had 
treated of the fubject, particularly Euclid, Ar. 
chimedes, Apollonius, Pergoeus, and Diophantus;, 
by which means he was enabled, not only to. 
¢omprehend the difcoveries.of others, but like- 
wife to enrich them with fever.l of his own. 
Having 
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Having taking Prieft’s orders, he was prefented ' 

~to the re€tory. of Aldbury, near Guilford, in 
Surry, where he lived many years; and where, as 
is commonly fuppofed, he died about the time 
of the reftoration. Mr. Collier fays, that he died 
of joy at this great event; but Mr. Lloyd affirms, 
that he furvived it above a month. His works 
are Clavis Mathematice denuo limata, &e. The 
Circles of Proportion; Trigonometria Opafcula, in 
Ogtavo. Oxon, 1676. 3 

At ANKERWYKE, not far from Eaton college, 
was a benedictine nunnery, built by Sir Gilbere 
de Montfichet, knight, and Richard his fon, in 
the time of Henry Il. ‘There were five nuns 
here at the diflolution, and their revenue was 
32]. os. 2d. per ann. 

BuRNHAM is a village, which gives name to 
the hundred, in which it ftands, and is feated 
about five miles to the north eaft of Eaton, and 
two miles eaft of Maidenhead, in Berkfhire. It 
has three fairs, namely, on the 25th of February, 
and the 1ft of. May, for horfes, horned cattle, 
fheep, and hogs, with one on the 21{t of Septem- 
ber for horfes, horned cattle, hogs, and hiring 
fervants. . pms 

There was at this place a monaftery of Bene- 
diétines, confifting of an abbefs and feven or 
eight nuns, founded by Richard king of the Ro- 
mans, and dedicated to God and St. Mary in the 
year 1266. He alfo endowed it with the manor 
and advowfon of Burnham, and feveral other 
lands adjacent. The witnefles to whofe charter 
of foundation were his brother king Henry III, 
prince Edward his eldeft fon, and many others, 

it was valued at the diffolution by king Henry 
_ 4eccording to Dugdale, at sil. 2s. 4d. and ac- 
m: ording to Speed, at gi]. 5s. 11d. per annum. 
a. * ‘Robert 
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Robert Aldrich, an Engiifh prelate in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and queen 
Mary, was born in this village, educated in gram- 
mer learning at Katon fchool, and elected f{cholar 
of king’s college, in Cambridge, 1507. Having 
taken the degree of mafter of arts, he was chofen, 
{con after, proctor of the univerfity, fchool-maf- 
 fter of Eaton, fellow of that college, and at laft 
provoft. In 1529 he retired to Oxford, where he 
received the degree of batchelor in divinity; and 
having afterwards graduated doCtor in that faculty, 
he became, in a little time, archdeacon of Col- 
chefter, canon of Windfor, regifter of the moft 
noble order of the garter, and, in 1537, was pro- 
moted to the bifhoprick of Carlifle. Hedied March 
the 25th, 1555, at Horn-Caftle, in Lincolnthire. 

At Taptow, a village about a mile to the 
north-weft of Burnham, was difcovered not many 
years fince, a round cave, nineteen feet high, and 
about ten feet wide. It is on the declivity of 
a chalky hill, near the bottom, and adjoining to 
the Thames; it has an arched roof or ceiling, 
and was evidently made by art, though on what 
occafion it is not eafy to determine. There is 
here a hill fo high, that itis faid to have as plea- 
fant a profpect as from Windfor caftle. git 

About two miles to the north of Taplow, is 
CLIFDEN, or CLIEFDEN, a village near the 
Thames, where George duke of Buckingham 
began a magnificent palace, but did not live to 
finifh it. This ftructure is in a delightful fituation, 
on the fide of a hill, and has been in our time 
chiefly known for its being the fummer refidence 
of his late royal highnefs, Frederick prince of 
Wales, father of his prefent majefty. 

We fhall now return back to the eaftern part 
_ of the county, where two roads enter it from 
Uxbridge, one of which runs fouth-weft towards 

Eaton, 
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Eaton, and has near it Iver or Eurg, a little 
village which took it’s name from Roger de Ivery, 
who came into England with William the Con- 
queror; it is only one mile fouth-weft of Ux- 
bridge, and has enly one fair on July 11, for 
cattle, fheep and hogs. 

STOKE, which gives name to the hundred in 
which it ftands, is now an inconiiderable village, 
nearly in the road way between Uxbridge and 
Eaton; about a mile out of the road. It is alfo 
called Stoke Pogeis, from the family of Pogeis, 
formerly lords of it. It defcended by female 
heirs to the Molins, and from them by the Hun- 
gerfords to the Haftings. 

In the parifh church of this place, George 
and Ann, the firft ear] and countets of Hunting- 
don, lie interred. Edward lord Hattings of 
Loughborough, their third fon, who was in great 
favour with queen Mary, built a chapel and hof- 
pital here, which fill fubfifts; and on the death 
-of that queen, retired to a houfe adjoining to the 
hofpital, where he died, and was, according to 
his defire, buried in the chapel. 

The other road, which we have mentioned as 
runing from Uxbridge into this county, extends 
northwards to Beaconsfield, and has many other 
roads branching from it in different directions. --~ 

BEACONSFIELD is a {mall market town, feated 
on a hill, 27 miles from London, and confifts of 
about 100 well built houfes, among which there 
feveral good Inns. It is the birth place of Ed- 
mund Waller the famous poet, who contributed 
greatly towards the refinement of the Englifh 
language. It has a market on Thurfdays, and. 
two fairs, namely, on February 13, for horfes, 
cows, and fheep, and on Holy Thurlday for the 
Jame, 

About 
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About 2 miles fouth weft of Beaconsfield, is 
Wosurn, or UBERN, a {mall town in a plea- 
fant fituation. Here Philip lord Wharton built 
a handfome feat. A market is held here on Fri- 
days, and it has two fairs, namely, on May 4, 
and Nov. 12, for horfes, cows, and fheep, | 

From hence a road extends fouth weft to 
Great-Martow, a market town, 7 miles fouth 
weft of Beaconsfield, and 31 weft of London. 
It is feated' on the river Thames, over which 
it has a bridge that leads into Berkfhire. It is 
a pretty large place, fends two members to par- 
liament, and hes a good market on Saturdays. 
It has alfo one fair, on October 29, for cheefe, 
hops, and cattle. 

There 1s a handfome church and town hall 
here, and a charity fchool for twenty boys. A 
confiderable quantity of Bone-lace is made in 
the neighbourhood, and there are alfo near it on 
the river Lodon, feveral paper mills and oil mills, 
It is however chiefly noted for the great quantities 
of malt and meal that are brought thither from 
the neighDouring towns, in order to be conveyed 
to London in barges on the Thames. 

About a mile to the north weft of Great- 
Marlow, is Lirrte Maruow, where there was 
a nunnery of benedictines, founded before the 
reign of king John, by Geoffrey lord Spencer, 

_and dedicated to the Blefled Virgin, which was 
valued at the diffolution at no more than 231. 3s. 
ad. per annum. | 

About four miles fouth weft of Great Marlow, 
is MepmMrenHam, or Mepnam, whi¢h hada 
{mall priory of Ciftertian monks, fubordinate to 
‘Woburn, founded by Hugh de Bolebee, in the 
‘reign of king John, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. it was valued at the diffolution at 
20]. 6s. 2d, per annum. — 

Returning 
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Returning back to Great-Marlow, we {fhall 
proceed from thence to H1gH-WicKHAM, or 
Curprinc-Wycoms, both. of which names are 
derived from the river Wick, This town is fi- 
tuated four miles north of Great-Marlow, 22 
fouth-eaft of Oxford; 80 eaft by fouth of Wor- 
cefter ; 33 north weft of London, and contains 
_ about 300 houfes. It is feated in a pleafant val- 
ley, and has feveral good inns for the accommo- 
dation of paffengers, the houfes are pretty well 
built; but it chiefly confifts of one large ftreet. 
Lord Defpenfer has lately build an elegant new 
church here, on the top of a hill, which was con- 
fecrated in the year 1763. The town is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town 
clerk, and two bailiffs, and has a great corn 
market on Fridays. It had an hofpital of St. 
John of Jerufalem; but after the diffolution of 
religious houfes, the lands belonging thereto, 
were given by queen Elizabeth to the corpora- 
tion, for the maintenance of a free graminar 
{fehool, and certain alms-people. It has only one 
fair, on September 25, and that is chiefly for 
hiring of fervants. This place gives the title of 
baron tothe family of Petty, earls of Shelbourne, 
&c. in Ireland, who have a fine feat in its neixh- 
bourhood. | 

‘There was probably a Roman ftation at this 
_ town, for in the year 1724, a teflelated Roman 
pavement was difcovered by fome workmen, who 
were digging in a meadow near the place, be- 
longing to the earl of Shelbourne. It was about 
nine feet fquare, curioufly difpofed, and in hieh 
prefervation. Befides the hofpital above menti- 
oned, there were alfo in this town an hofpital 
for lepers, founded before the thirteenth year of 
Henry the third, and dedicated to St. Marearet 
and St. Gyles, . rl 
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In this place, William Alley, an Enelith 
bifhop of the fixteenth century was born. He- 
was educated at Eaton fchool, began his acade- 
mical ftudies at Cambridge, and finifhed them 
at Oxford. He enjoyed a living during the lat- 
ter years of Henry VIII. and the whole reign of 
his fucceffor ; but being a zealous reformer, he 
quitted his cure upon the acceffion of queen 
Mary. During the reign of that princefs, he 
travelled incognito in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and fupported himfelf and his wife by 
practifing phyfic. Upon the acceffion of Eliza- 
beth, he-came up to London, and read the divi- 
nity lecture at.St. Paul’s, by which he acquired 
fo much reputation, that, in 1560, he was ad- 
vanced to the bifhoprick of Exeter. In the ver- 
fion of the bible, undertaken by the command 
of queen Elizabeth, this prelate tranflated the 
Pentateuch. He died the 15th of April, 1570, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of Exeter. 

From hence a road extends north-weft to Bra- 
denham or Bradnam, which was fo called from 
its ancient lords, and is feated about four miles 
from High-Wickham. ‘The air is healthy and 
the fituation.cemmodious; and here, William, 
lord Windfor,-created by Henry VIII. built a 
noble houfe. ; 

We fhall return ba¢k to the eaftern part of 
this county, where it is entered by two roads 
from Rickmanfworth, in Hertfordfhire. The 
moft fouthern of thefe leads to AGMONDESHAM or 
AMERSHAM, which is 31 miles fouth-eaft of 
Buckingham, and 29 weft of London. This 
is a very ancient market, and borough town, 
though not incorporated. It is fituated near the 
Chiltern, or Chalk-hills, as they are more com- 
monly called, on the high road to Buckingham, 


and is a pretty town, containing about 200 
houfes. 
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‘houfes. It fends two members to parliament, cho- 
fen by the lords tenants of the borough, paying 
fcot and lot who are about 150 in number. The 
town confifts chiefly of one long ftreet, croffed in 
the middle by a fhorter, and in the centre ftands a 
church, which is faid to be the beft rectory in the 
county. The town-hall or market houfe, isa hand - 
fome brick building, raifed on pillars and arches, 
with a lanthorn and clock at the top, it was 
built by Sir William Drake, Knt. nephew to Sir 
William Drake, Bart. who bought the borough 
of king Charles the Second. It is pleafantly 
feated in a valley between two woody hills, near 
the river Coln, and has a market on Tuefdays, 
with two fairs, viz. on Whitmonday and Sep- 
tember 19, for fheep.. There is-in this town a 
free {chool founded by queen Elizabeth. — 

In the road between Amerfham and Wendover, 
at the diftance cf five miles from each, is Mis- 
SENDEN, a village, where there wasa monaftery of 
Black Canons, founded by the D’Oyleys, but’ 
endowed by Sir Thomas Miflenden, on account 
of avow he had made, in cafe he efcaped from 
fhipwreck. It was dedicated to the Bleffed Vir- 
gin, and was valued, at the diffolution, at 216 /. 
145. Od. per ennum. . 

About three or four miles farther to the weft- 
ward, and about a mile out of the road, are 
Great and ‘Little Hampden, the feat and eftate of 
one of the oldeft families in this county of the 
fame namé; feveral of the Hampdens being fherifis 
and knights of the fhire, in the reigns of Henry 
the Third, and Edward the Firft, they are faid to 
have been fettled here before the conqueft, and 
were poflefled of a confiderable eftate in the 
county, which by the will of the laft poffeffor, 
devolved on the Hon, Robert Hampden-Trevor, 
now lord Trevor, who by aét of parliament, ai- 
fumed the name and arms of Hampden. 
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The next town on the road worthy of notices 
is WENDOVER, which is 21 miles fouth-eaft of 
Buckingham, and 39 north-weft of London. It 
ftands in a low and miry fituation, but has plea- 
fant hills on each fide. It is an old borough 
town, confifting of about 150 houfes, and is 
at prefent but a poor place, though it fends 
two members to parliament, and is a good tho- 
roughfare on the road from London to Bucking- 
ing. It has a market on Thurfdays, and two 
fairs, on May 12 and October 2 for cattle. In 
- this town is a charity fchool for 20 boys. | 

Three miles fouth-weft of Wendover, is Ris- 
“BOROUGH, which is feated on the hills, and hasa 
-market on Saturdays, with one fair held on the 
fixth of May for cattle. .At no great diftance 
from this town, are two places, which feem to 
‘cbe of great antiquity: at Ellefborough there is 
.on a round mount near the church, the remains 
of an ancient fortification, called Bellinus’s caf- 
tle, and the tradition among the inhabitants is, 
that king Bellinus refided there. Near this 
place is another hill, called to this time Beline/- 
bury bill. Kymbel alfo in this neighbourhood, is 
fuppofed to derive its name from Cunobeline, a 
Britith king, the name in ancient records being 
written Cunebel. » Near this place are many 
‘trenches and remains of fortifications, whence 
it may probably be concluded, that this was the 
{cene of aftion, when the Britons made fuch a 
vigorous oppofition to the Romans, under ulus 
- Plautius in their fecond invafion, at which time, 
Caraétacus and Togodumnus, the two fons of Cu- 
nobeline, were flain. At Prince’s Rifborough, on 
the top of a hill, from whence it is faid thir- 
teen counties may be feen, are the traces of a 
camp, and the way that goes by it is now called 
Acknell-way a corruption of Icknild-way. vee 
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foot of the hill, a coin of the emperor Vefpafian: 
was found. At Monks Rifborough, there was a 
cell to the monaftery of Chrift-church, Canter- 
bury, the place being given to that monaftery 
by Aefchwyn, bifhop of Dorchefter, about the 
year ogi. —_—— 

We cannot in a more proper place take notice 
of Whiteleaf Crofs, fo called from the hamlet of 
Whiteleaf, in the parifh of Monks Rifborough. 
It is an antiquity of the fame nature with the 
White-Horfe already defcribed in our account of 
Berkfhire, being formed after the fame manner, on 
the fide of an high and a fteep chalky hill, facing 
the fouth-weft. The perpendicular line of the 
crofs is near one hundred feet in lenoth, and 
about fifty in breath at the bottom, but decreaf- 
_ ing upwards till it fcarcely exceeds twenty at the: 
ton. The tranfverfe line is about feventy feet in: 
length, and twelve in breadth, and the trench. 
cut into the chalk, is about two or three feet 
deep. It is formed befides on a large bafis, the 
height of which feems to be almoft equal to the 
perpendicular line, with a proportionable breadth, 
being therefore much more vifible than the crofs. 
itfelf, and of great ufe to the eye, in catching - 
the view at any confiderable diftance. he 
common people call this bafe, the globe, but . 
improperly, its form approaching nearer to that 
of atriangle. The fame cuftom prevails of fcour- 
ing the crofs, as is obferved in cleaning the - 
horfe, and the common people {till preferve fome 
imperfect traditions concerning contributions 
raifed on this occafion, and even from fome of 
the colleges in Oxford.. But if any eftates have 
been formerly charged with the expence, time 
has long fince made void the obligation, and the 
fcouring is performed. at the expence of the 
neighbourhood, but never without a merry-mak-- 
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ing. The crofs was undoubtedly borne by tha 
Chriftian Saxons, as an enfign armorial; and 
Mr. Wife’s opinion, that White- leaf-crofs was 
made in commemoration of fome victory obtain- 
ed by this people over the Danifh pagans, is far 
from being improbable ; but at what particular 
time, and on what occafion this trophy was erect- 
ed, is not fo eafily determined ; Mr. Wife con- 
jectures it to have been made either in the reign 
of king Alfred, or his fon and fucceffor, Edward 
the elder. In the year go5, the Danes marched 
thro’ the Mercian kingdom as far as Cricklade in 
Wiltfhire, which belonged to the Weit-Saxons. 
In the year g21, they are faid to have carried off 
a great many prifoners, and a vaft booty of cat- 
tle, between Aylefbury and Bernwood foreft, 
in Buckinghamfhire, which extended almoft to 
Oxford. That the Saxons might be provided 
zgainft thefe fudden inroads, it was neceflary for 
shem to have fortified places upon their great. 
‘yoads; and the remains of one of thefe. appears 
ut Prince’s Rifborough,. juft under the crofs, 
which the common people. call the Black Prince’s 
palace. The above cited learned author, Mr. 
Wife, imagines the crofs to have been made in 
memory of fome victory gained by the troops 
quartered at this place, and there is a village 
within a mile or two of it, which feems to point 
out the very fpot on which the battle was fought; 
Bledelaw, or Bledlow, for that is the name of it, 
implying the b/oody bill. —_— 
When the Danes had penetrated through 
Mercia into the Weft-Saxon kingdom, as far as 
Cricklade, or Bredon foreft, in the year 905, as 
is noted above, they were perfued by king Ed- 
ward, and as they were returning from their ex- 
curfion, a great battle was fought between them 
and the Saxons, in which, not only Eorie the 
Danifh 
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Danith king was flain, with fome of his nobles, 
but alfo Aithelwald A®theling, king Edward’s 
coufin german, who had fet himfelf up for king 
of the weit Saxons, and to fupport himfelf the 
better, had inftigated the Danes to this revolt, 
whereby an end was put to his rebellion, Whe- 
ther this battle was fought at Bledlow, is not 
fo eafily determined, but it is worthy of obterva- 
tion, that Bledlow lies in the Danes rout, home- 
wards from Bredon Foreft, to the Eaft Angles, 
and upon a great Roman road too, which, it may - 
be prefumed, they generaliy chofe for the more 
{peedy and eafy marching. of their troops. If 
any of our readers are curious to: fee this matter 
treated more at large, we refer fuch to the very 
ingenious Mr. Wife’s account of this and other 
memorable remains of antiquity. 

‘The other road we have mentioned, as ex- 
tending from Rickmanfworth, alfo pafles through 
this town, and has near the borders of the county, | 
two old’ feats; namely, Cheneys, which.is-the 
burial place of the noble family of Ruflel, and 
Latimer a feat of the duke of Devonthire. 

LATIMERsS, alfo called IsSLEHAMSTEAD, is a 
{mall hamlet, with a chapel, in the parifh of 
Chefham. It is chiefly noted: for. the birth of 
Lady Temple, wife of Sir Thomas.Temple, and 
daughter to Sir Edwin Sandys, anceftor of the 
lord Sandys. ‘This lady had by her hufband, 
four fons and nine daughters, and lived to fee 
{even hundred defcended from her, fhe died in 
the year 1656. ‘The prefent earl Temple is a 
defcendant of the above Sir ‘Thomas Temple. 

On this road. is CHEsHAm, which is feated 
eight miles to the eaft of Wendover, and three 
miles north of Amerfham. It is, however, but 
a {mall town, though it has a free fchool, and 
a market on Wednefdays, with three annuaL 
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fairs, namely, on the 21ft of April, the 22d of 
July, and the 28th of Sept. all for cattle. 

From Wendover, the road extends north 
_eaft to Dunftable, in Bedfordthire, and paffes by 
Ivincuo in this county, which is fix miles fouth- 
weit of Dunftable, and 35 north-weft of Lon- 
don. This is a fmall town, fituated in a barren 
foil, in a corner of the county, between Bedford- 
_ fhire and Hertfordfhire, and is furrounded with 

woods. It has a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, viz. on May 6, and O@ober 17, for cows, 
fheep, and hogs. There was at this place a 
Benedigtine nunnery, founded before the year 
1160, by Henry de Blois, bifhop of Winchefter, 
and dedicated to St. Margaret, and St. Nicholas. 
It was endowed: with lands by Henry I. There 
were nine nuns at this place, at the diflolution of 
monafteries, yet was the revenue at that time no 
more than 14]. 3s. 1d. per annum. 

Four miles fouth-weft of Ivingho isAsHRIDGE, 
or Esseruc, a village where there was formerly | 
a royal feat, as well as a religious houfe, founded 
| by Edmund earl of Cornwall, fon to Richard, 
king of the Romans, in the year 1243, fora fo:t 
of Auguftine monks; but at the fuppreffion of 
the monafteries, it became the feat of the Eger- 
tons, earls, and now dukes of Bridgewater. It 
{tands in the middle of a park, five miles in cir- 
cumference, and is well ftocked with Deer. The 
country about it is extremely pleafant, and a 
fit habitation for thofe who delight in hunting 
and fowling. From hence there is a profpect 
into the Vale of Aylefbury, which has a chalky 
and yet fruitful foil. It feeds a great number of 
cattle, but more efpecially fheep, remarkable for 
their fine fleeces. It is bounded on one fide by 
the Chiltern hills, which run quite acrofs the 
county from fouth-weft to north-eaft; but they 

. are 
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are better known to the vulgar, by the name of 
Chalk hills, efpecially near Dunftable. 7 

We fhall now return back to Wendover,.and 
proceed by the road which leads fouth-weft to 
AYLESBURY, or ALESBURY, which is a market . 
town, five miles N. W. of Wendover, 16S. E, . - 
of Buckingham, and 44 N. W. of London. It. 
is feated upon an eminence, on a branch of the 
river Tame, at the eaft end of Aylesbury Vale, . 
which is well ftocked with horned cattle and fheep. 
‘The town confifts of . feveral ftreets, that lie 
round the market place... This is a large hand- 
fome fquare, in the midft of ‘which ftands the 
town hall, the affizes being heldhere in the winter. . 
‘The market, which is on Ss turdays, abounds with 
all kinds: of provifionsy: which.are generally fold 
at a reafonable price... It fends*two members 
to parliament, who are chofen :by-the inhabi- 
tants, paying fcot and lot, .and returned-by the. 
conftables,,. who are put in.by the lord’ of the 
manor; though the town: was-incorporated by 
queen Mary, by the ftyle of- bailiff,..aldermen, 
and burgefles.. This town was a. royal ma- 
nor in the reign of ‘William the Conqueror, . 
who gave it to one of his favourites;.to be held 
by an odd tenure, namely, that he fhould’ pro- 
vie litter or ftraw, for the king’s bed and‘cham- 
bers, and fhould furnifh him-with three eels. in 
the winter, and two green geefe in the fummer, 
if the king fhould-come that way. - It contains 
about 400 houfes, which are pretty well built; 
and there are three fairs held here, namely, on 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday, June 14, and 
sept. 25, for cattle. 

Aylefbury gave the title of earl to the noble 
family of Bruce, but the title is now extind. 
‘The country round about is very dirty, but there 
is from this town a caufeway, which goes three 
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miles in the way to London, raifed at the expence 
of Baldwin, the chief juftice, who alfo erected 
the town houfe, and fome other buildings. “There 
was in this town an ancient hofpital, dedicated 
to St. John, faid to have been founded in the 
reign of Henry I. by feveral inhabitants of the 
town, but it did not long fubfift, for in the time 
of Edward III. the building was in ruins and ~ 
the endowments, valued only at five nobles or 11. 
13s. 4d. a year, had been feized by fomelay perfons.. 
‘There was alfo in this place another hofpital for 
lepers, faid likewife to have been built by fome 
of the inhabitants, about the fame time the other 
was erected, and to have been endowed with 20s. 
per annum; it was called St. Leonard’s, but fell 
to decay, about the reign of Edward II].. There 
is alfo faid to have been a nunnery of Maturines, 
where the parfonage houfe now ftands, and a 
houfe of Grey Friars, at the north end of the 
town, founded by James earl of Ormond, in the 
tenth year of Richard II. valued at 31. 2s. 5d. 
per annum. a 

Upper WINCHENDEN, or WINCHINGTON,. 
is three miles welt of Aylefbury, and is remarkable 
for being the feat of Philip, lord Warton, which 
came to him by marriage. It was inhabited by 
his fon Thomas, late marquifs of Warton, who. 
was created vifcount Winchington, and who a- 
dorned it with feveral magnificent buildings, and 
the gardens were at that time thought to be 
the fineft in the county. 

About four miles to the weft of Aylfbury, is 
CHERSLEY, or CHERSEY, which is fuppofed by 
Mr. Camden, to have been the Cerdicflega or 
Cerdices Leag, mentioned in the Saxon annals, 
where Cerdic, founder of the weft Saxon monar- 
chy, had a bloody fight with the Britains, in the - 
year 527, being attended by his fon Cenric, who 

was 
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was greatly inftrumental, by his valour and con-. 
duét, to the victory that was obtained here. 
Wino, or WENGE, is a village fix miles nort» 


att of Aylefbury. At Afcot in this parifh, there - 


was acell of Benedi€tine monks, which Maud’ 
the emprefs, gave to the abbey of St. Nicholas,.. 
at Angiers, in France,bat when Henry VII. dif- 
folved the alien priories, it-was given to the. 
monattery of St. Albansin Hertfordfhire. Wing 
gave the title of baron to the. Dormers, earls of | 
Caernarvon, and now to the lords Dormer. And 
Afcot gave the title of vifcount to the fame earls. 

Bernwoop Forest, which is on the edge of 
the.county, ext Oxfordfhire, eight miles web 
of Aylefbury, was formerly noted for its forefters, 
becaufe Nigel; one-of them; having killed a wild 
Boar, theking gavehimapieceof land, called Deer- 
hide.. Orthis he built a houfe, to which he gave: 
the name of Berffall, or. Boftall.’ Wiliam the: - 
Conqueror confirmed the faid land to him, but 
he was to hold it by the livery of a horns; which 
tenure is.obferved to this day. . In the civil war 
it:was made a garrifon for Cedar I. and being. 
attacked by general Fairfax in 1645, after he had 
by the parliament’s ‘orders raifed the feige of Ox- 
ford, it -was. defended with fuch gallantry, by 
colonet Campion, the.governor, that Fairfax was. 
obliged to retire with great lofs. . _— 

Near-the fouthern extremity of theabove Fore! 
is ICKFoRD,; which is thought..to. be the places 
of treaty between king Edward the Elder and the. 
Danes, inthe year 9c7. . Iu Brompton’s Chro- 
nicles it is called Ichineford. 

LuDGARSHALL, or LITHERSHALL, lies clofe 
to Bernwood Foreft, on the weftern borders of 
the county. ‘There was herean Alien priory. cr. 
hofpital, fubordinate to the creat hofpital cf; 
Santingheld in Piccaydy, to which king Henry II.. 
4 Birkle 
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had for that purpofe granted three hides of land. 
_ This was afterwards diflolved, and given to King’s 
college, Cambridge. 

| About two miles to the north of Aylefoury, is 

QUARENDON, a depopulated village, with a cha- 

pel, dedicated to St. Peter, now difufed, in the 

parith of Beirton. We mention it becaufe it 

gives the title of vifcount to the earls of Litch- 

held, and alfo becaufe there is in this manor a 

pafture called Beryfield, lately in one entire piece, 

which lets yearly for 800]. And the lordthip of 
Creflow, is alfo worth notice; for though it 

contains not above five hundred acres of land, it 

hath yielded a rent of above 80ol. a year. 

Proceeding ftill to the northward, in the way 
to Buckingham, you come to HocsHaw, which 
lies a mile out of the road, to the left, and is a 
depopulated village, pleafantly feated among hills, 
about four or five miles tothe S. W, of Winflow, 
now included in eaft Clendon parifh. ‘There was 
here a precentory, commandry, or hofpital, be- 
longing to the knights of St. Iobe of Jerufalem, 
as ancient as the year 1180. 

WINSLOW, is a {mall town, nine miles 8.-E. 
of Buckingham, and about two miles to the 
right, out of the direct road from Aylefbury to 
Buckingham. It is feated in a good foil, where 
there is plenty of wood, and has a market on 
‘Thurfdays, well furnifhed with corn and pro- 
_.vifions; it has alfo two fairs on Holy Thurfday, 
and Auguft 21, for cattle. 

Robert Gibbs, of this town, had fix fons, Ro- 
bert, Richard, William, Thomas, John, and 

Stephen, who rang the bells of Winflow church, 
for forty years fucceffively. The eldeft rang 
the tenor, and every fon had his bell, in right of 
feniority. Richard, William, and Stephen were 
within thefe few years living, 

| Near 
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Near Winfiow, inthe manor of Credendon, or 
Crendon, are the ruins of a caftle, built by Huch 
de Bolebee, heir to Walter Giffard, the fecond 
earl of Buckingham, about the middle of the 
twelfth century. It is about fix miles from Aylef- 
bury, and 45 from London. In the manor of 
Crenden abovementioned, there was alfo an abbey 
called Noétele, or Nuttley, of the ruins of which 
an engraved view is given with this work. . 

Nutley Abbey, otherwife called Sana Maria 
de Parcho Crendon, was founded and endowed 
by Walter Giffard, fecond earl of Buckingham, 
and Cormengard his wife, for canons regular of 
the order of St. Auftin, and dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. John the Baptift, in 1162, which en- 
dowments were confirmed by king Henry II. and 
by king John, with additional liberties and im- 
munities. He granted alfo to William Marefcal 
and his heirs, the gift of the paftoral ftaff of the 
faid abbey; and the church of All Saints, at 
Bradley, in the diocefe of Sarum, with divers 
other benefactions. Annual value 4371]. 6s. 8d. 
Dugdale; 4951]. 18s. 5d. 3. Speed. At the dif- 
folution the fociety confifted of eighteen Monks, 

About four miles eait of Winflow. is SruKE- 
LEY, a large parifh, with a very oid church, pro- 
bably built before the conqueft, in the ancient 
plain manner. It confifts of a parallelogram of 
four fquares, two of which are alloted to the 
church, and another is covered by the ftceple, 
which ftands between it and the choir, which is 
vaulted over with {ftone. The windows are fall, 
with femicircular arches; and at the weft end 
are three arches, in the middlemoft of which is 
the door. . eeres 

BuckincHam the county town, is fituat- 
ed feven miles north weft of Winflow, 24 north 
north eaft of Oxford, 27 weft by fouth of ra 

ord, 
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ford, .55:eaft by fouth of Cambridge, and 60° 
north-weft of London. The river Quze runs 
clofe by it, or-rather furrounds it, on all fides,: 
except the north,,and is very commodious for 
curhene of (autre mills. It had a caftle, .now: 
entirely demolifhed, which divided the place into: 
two parts, namely, the north and the fouth, in 
which laft.the town hall ftands. ‘There is alfo. 
a prifon lately built, on account of the aflizes: 
being in fummer leld here, .by alate a@ of par- - 
liament as they fometimes.had before been. . ‘The 
buildings are but mean; there are three {tone: 
bridges over the river, whioh renders the country: 
about it very fruitful. It is an ancient borough,: 
and was incorporated by charter from king Charles: 
If. and had a mayor and aldermen. But when the: - 
old charters were reftored, .it returned to its for-- 
mer ftate, and is now governed by /a bailiff and: 
twelve burgefles, by whom-the members to ferve 
in. parliament are elected; the: church. is: well ' 
built, and more efpecia ily the chancel, but its. . 
lofty {pire was. blown down in: 1698, and has. . 
never been rebuilt : St. John the Baptift’s chapel ~ 
is now afree {chool, The market is kept on Satur-: 
days, and there are eight fairs, on the Monday 
feven-night after Epiphany, March 7, .but if 
leap year, 6; May 6, Whitthurfday, July 10, 
September 4, O&oher 2, and November 8, all: 
for cattle. 
Buckingham is a town of fome antiquity, for: 
when the Danes made their incurfions about ae 
ear O15, it was fortified with a rampire and tur- 
rets by Edward the Elder, yet it-afterwards dioei cb - 
led, being at the Norman conqueft inconfiderabde - 
for by dooms-day book, it apes that it paid but: 
for one hide of land, and had only 26 burgefles in 
the time of | Edward the Bee The caftle.. 
abovementioned ftood on a very high mount, . 
but 
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but by whom it was built-is. uncertain. This 
part of Buckinghamfhire, is thought to have 
been the feat of action when Aulus Plautius com- 
manded the Romans in their fecond expedition 
into Britain, under the emperor Claudius. There 
was formerly in Buckingham, an old hofpital de- 
dicated to St. Lawrence, confifting of a rector or 
mafter, and feveral infirm brethren, and near the 
church, was a ftately prebendal houfe, belong- 
ing to the church of Lincoln, which was en- 
dowed with lands of 1000]. per ann. — 
At the village of Stow, two miles to the north 
of Buckingham, earl Temple has a moft noble 
feat, and the gardens, which are undoubtedly 
the moft elegant of the kind in England, give 
ample teftimony of the fine tafte of the late 
lord Cobham, io much celebrated by Mr. Pope, 

whofe judgment will not generally be difputed. 
It is impoffible to furvey thefe gardens, where 
nature and art feem vying which fhall excel each 
other; and when brought to the arbitration of 
correct judgment, perhaps it is as impoffible to 
decide which has the preference, without de- 
light and admiration. Sir John Vanbrugh de- 
jigned the two light pavilions of the Doric 
order, which, form the Southern entrance of 
the gardens, and the firft ftriking objeét that pre- 
fents itfelf, is an obelifk near 70 feet high, de- 
figned for a jet d’cau, and placed in the centre of 
a large oftogon piece of water. At a diftance 
we difcover two rivers, which at length unite 
and fall into the oftogon in one ftream : over 
one of them, is a Palladian bridge, from which 
you have a view of a gothic edifice dedicated to 
liberty, 70 feet high, onthe fummit of an hill; 
on the left is an Egyptian pyramid, from whence 
vifitors are conduéted to the cold bath, where 
thereis view of a natural cafcade, falling pe 
the 
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the oftogan before mentioned, in three diftin@® 
fheets into a lake, whofe bounds appear at.a very 
remote diftance. One of thefe fheets pafles thro’ 
the arch of an artificial ruin, covered with ever- 
greens. In taking a furvey of thefe ftately gar- 
dens, the hermitage, built of rough ftone, and 
fituated in a rifing wood, on the banks of the 
lake; the ftatues of Cain and Abel finely exe- - 
cuted ; the temple of Venus; the Belvidere, or 
Gibbs’s building ; the two pavilions ; St. Auguf- 
tine’s cave; the Egyptian pyramid, 60 feet high; » 
the {tatues of Hercules and Antzus; the temple 
of Bacchus ; the Saxon temple; Nelfon’s feat; 
the equeftrian ftatue of George I. the ftatue of 
his late majefty; Dido’s cave; the Rotunda; 
the ftatue of the late queen; the fleeping par- 
lour; the witch-houfe; the temple of modern - 
virtue, in ruins; the temple of ancient. virtue, . 
acompleat and beautiful rotunda of the Tonick . 
order, with the ftatues of Epaminondas, Lycur- 
gus, Socrates and Homer; the Elyfian fields ; 
all feen in different points of view, and orna- 
mented by the paintings of the beft mafters, . 
with fuitable mottoes and characteriftic infcripti- 
ons, fill the fpefators with amazing delight, and + 
vary his paffions according to the different im- 
preffions they are calculated to intpire// the 
Elytian fields is placed the temple of Britifh 
worthies, an edifice difpofed into niches, filled | 
with the buftoes of Pope, Sir Thomas Gref- 
ham, Ignatius Jones, John Milton, William 
Shakefpear, John Locke, Sir aac Newton,;Sir 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, king Alfred, Ed- 
ward, the Black prince, queen Elizabeth, king 
William III. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Drake, John Hampden,apd Sir John Bernard, all 
but Pope and Sir John Bernard, with infcriptions 
on their exalted characters, cannot fail of recalling 

' to 
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to the fpectator all thofe virtues and great quali~ 
ties, for which they were admired, and their fu- 
pereminent abilities in arts or arms. ‘The fhell 
bridge, and the Chinefe houfe, fituated in the 
Chinefe manner, upon a large piece of water, a 
{quare building with four lettices, covered with 
fail cloth, and entered by a bridge decorated with 
Chinefe Vafes, by its windows and roof, and 
cool fituation, affords us a fpecimen of the man- 
ner of living in hot countries. Within is the 
figure of a Chinefe ladya-fleep; the houfe on 
the out-fide is painted in the Chinefe tafte, and 
the infide is India japan work. ‘The next ob- 
jets are the temple of contemplation; the 
grotto; the ladies temple; the Grecian temple ; 
Capt. Grenville’s monument, with a proper 
infcription ; a fluted column, infcribed by the 
late vifcountefs Cobham, to the memory of her 
hufband ; the Gothic temple, a fpacious edifice 
of red ftone, terminated with towers and pinna- 
cles, 70 feet high, placed on the fummit of an 
hill : ‘the windows are of glafs, curioufly ftain- 
ed, and the infide of the doom charatteriftically 
decorated with the arms of his lordthip’s family, 
from their rife to the prefent time, and round it 
are the ftatues of the feven Saxon deities, which 
denominate the feven days of the week. The 
imperial clofet, is a fquare room, in which are 
painted, by Sleter, three of the belt of the Ro- 
man emperors, each diftinguifhed by a memora- 
ble faying of his own, fixed over him. A grand 
terras walk, near 300 feet long, leads the fpec- 
tator to the temple of Friendfhip, a well propor- 
tioned ftru€ture, of the Doric order, with cha- 
racteriftic emblematical paintings, by the beit 
hands. Here are the bufts of the late vifcount 
Cobham, and his illuftrious friends, Frederick, 


prince of Wales; the earls of Weftmorland, 
Chetterfield 
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Chefterfield, and Marchmont, lords Gower, ant 
Bathurft ; Richard Grenville, now earl ‘Fem- 
ple, William Pitt and George Lyttelton, Efg; now 
lord Lyttelton. The pebble alcove, a little 
grotto ornamented with pebbles; and Congreve’s 


monument with an infcription to his memory. ~~ 


All thefe objects poflefs their feveral different 
beauties and proprieties, and ftrike the beholder 
with fuch impreffions of grace and majefty, as 
have the moit delightful effect upon his fancy. 
He wanders here through the mazes of former 
times, there he is tranfported to far diftant 
climes ; anon he is roving through the Svlyan. 
{cene, furrounded with every rural deity, and 
then, by as quick a tranfition, is.engaged. in all 
the buftle and hurry of life, hears the clang of 
arms, the voice of the ftern legifator, and the 
tumult.and uproar of populous cities. In fine, . 
my lord Temple’s gardens at Stow, will conti- 
_ nue the admiration of foreigners, and the boaft 
of England, as long as liberality of mind and | 
real tatte adorn its natives. 

CuHITWoop or CHETWOOD, is a village three 
miles fouth by weft of Buckingham, on the 
road to Oxford. Here wasan hermitage with a 
chapel adjoining, founded by Robert de Chit- 
wood, and dedicated to St. Stephen and St. 
Lawrence, martyrs. But Robert de Grofteite, 
the great bifhop of Lincoln, converted it into a 
priory of canons regular of St. Auguftine, and 
it was dedicated a-new to St. Mary and St. Ni- 
cholas, the fite of this priory was afterwards in 
the firit of Edward 1V. given with the eftate be- 
longing to it, to the abbey of Nuttley; and the 
conventual church of Chetwood became paro- 
chial, yet there ftill remained at this place, a 
cell of a canon or two from Nuttley. ‘The liv- 

ing. 
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ing is now a donative in the deanery of Buck- 
ingham. aa 
Biriespon, or BIpLESTON, a village about 
fix miles north-weft of Buckingham, was an an- 
cient feat and manor of Robert de Maperfhall, 
who being found guilty of ftealing one of the 
king’s hounds, to fave himfelf from being pu- 
nifhed, gave this eftate to Jeffrey de Clinton, 
chamberlain to king Henry the Firft, but he re- 
ceived it back again from the chawiberlaii, with 
a kinfwoman of his in marriage. However, in 
the civil wars in king Stephen’s time, he loft it 
again, and it being given to Robert earl of Lei- 
cefter, he granted it to his high fteward Ernald 
de Bofco, who gave fome of the land to the Cif- 
terian monks of Gerondon, who founded an 
abbey here, before the year 1147, and dedicated 
it to St. Mary and St. Nicholas; it was at the 
diffolution valued at 1251. 4s. 3d. per ann. 
About two miles to the north-eaft of Bitlef- 
ton, in LuFFIELD, afmall village where there was 
a monattery, which, according to Camden, 
was entirely deferted on. account of the plague 
{eizing fome of the monks. It was founded by 
Rober earl of Leicefter, for the fouls of king 
William I. and his queen Matilda. It had fe- 
veral other benefactors, and pope Alexander III, 
granted it various privileges by a bull. Henry III. 
inthe 56th year of his reign, granted to the 
prior and monks, free chiminage in the foreft of 
Britlewade for five years enfuing, which im- 
plies, that this monaitery continued longer than 
Camden feems to allow. ‘lhe value is uncer- _ 
tain, but we know it was a cell to Weftminfter- 
abbey, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Luffield is partly in the county of North- 
ampton, and partly in Bucks, it is taxed with 
Stow parith. 


Leaving 
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Leaving this part of the county, and return 
ing to the London road, which leads from Dun- 
{table to the northern part of Buckinghamfhire, 
we fhall firft proceed in that from Dunftable, 
which runs a crofs this part of the county, to 
Stony-Sti atford. j 

Here, on entering Buckinghamfhire, about a 
mile to the left of the road, you pafs by great 
Brickhill, and afterwards by Little Brickhill, to 
Fenny STRATFORD, which ftands partly in 
Bletchley, and partly in Simpfon parifh. It is 
full of good inns, is feven miles fouth-eaft of 
Stony-Stratford, and 49 miles from London. It 
is thought by fome to be the Durocobrive of 
Antoninus, on account of its fituation. This 
town has a market on Mondays, and four fairs, 
namely, April 19, July 18, O&tober 10, and 
November 28, for cattle. 

SNELLSHALL, is pleafantly fituated alfo a- 
mong hills.near Whaddon church, a little more 
than a mile weft of Fenny-Stratford, and about 
four miles north of Winflow. Ralph de Martel 
built here, before the tenth of Edward the Third, 


a {mall monaftery for black monks, dedicated to’ 


St. Leonard. ‘The four bells that were in a tur- 
ret belonging to the monaftery, were removed 


to the church of Bradwell, on the largeft of. 


which was infcribed Vox Auguftini fonet in aure 
Dei. The yearly value was 181. 1s. 11d. 

At no great diftance from this town, in NEw- 
TON LONGEVILLE, where was a cell tothe abbey 
of St. Faith, at Longueville in Normandy, to 
which it was given by Waltar Giffard, the fecond 


earl of Buckingham, inthe reign of Henry I[.. 


‘This was feized with other alien priories, but was 
‘by Henry the fixth granted to New College, Ox- 
ford, which {till poflefles it. 


BLEACHLEYs. 


PA 
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BEACHLEY, or BEACHLEY, is a village a- 
“bout a mile north-weft of Fenny-Stratford, re- 
markable for an hofpital, and a chapel erected 
by Sir George Crook, who endowed them libe- 
rally. . 

hl GE toa is fituated about feven 
miles to the weftward of Fenny-Stratford, fix 
miles weft by fouth of Newport-Pagnel, eight 
miles weft by north of Buckingham, 60 weft by 
fouth of Cambridge, 19 weft of Duntftable, 39 
fouth-eaft of Coventry, and 53 north-weft of 
London. It is a well known and much ffre- 
quented town, containing two parifh churches. 
The Roman military’ way called Wattington 
{treet paffes through it, and the town is gene- 
rally {uppofed to have been a Roman ftation, be- 
ing fituated on a river, over which it has a ftone © 
bridge, leading towards Towcefter, and many 
coins have been found here. Mr. Camden 
imagined it to be the Laétodorum of Anto- 
ninus, though fome have fuppofed this ftati- 
-on to have been at Towcelter. On May 6, 
1742, there was a dreadful fire at this place, 
‘which confumed 150 houfes. Its chief manu- 
facture is bone lace and being fituated on the 
great road to Chefter, it is well accommodated: 
with inns. The market is held on Fridays, 
and it has four fairs, viz. on April 20, Auguft 
2, October 10, and November 12, all for cat- 
stle. Moft of the houfes in this town are built of 
ftone, dug in a neighbouring quarry, and in 
the principal ftreet, king Edward I. ere&ted a 
crofs in memory of his queen Eleanor, now to- 
tally demolifhed. here was at this place an 
hofpital before the year 1240, fuppofed to have 
been dedicated to St. John, and to have been 
fituated on the caufeway, leading to the bridge. 
| j PAsHAMs 
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PASHAM, near Stony-Stratford, is fo called 
from being a pafs or ford over the river, and 
is thought to be the fame which Edward the E]- 
der maintained againft the Danes, while he for- 
tifed Towcefter. It is now only remarkable 
for the bone lace manufacture, which is greatly 
improved there, as well as in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. y 

' At BRADWELL, about two miles from Stony- 
Stratford, was a monattery of black monks, de- 
dicated to St. Mary, and founded by Manefel- 
mus or Meinfelin, baron of Wolverton in the 
time of king Stephen. It was at firft a cell to 
Luffield abovementioned, but afterwards fepe- 
rately endowed. “Phis was among other fmall 
monatteries granted to cardinal Wolfey, and was 
valued at the diflolution at 531. 11s 2d. perann. 

From! Woburn in Bedfordfhire, a road leads 
northward to NewportT-PAGNEL, which is 16 
miles north of Aylefbury, and 51 from London. 
This is a pretty large populous town, much 
reforted to on account of the trade in bone-lace, 
of which it may be called the ftaple town. It is 
feated on the river Oufe, and a branch thereof, 
over which are two bridges; but it 1s no borough 
nor corporation, though it is larger than many 
places that are. “The market is on Saturdays, 
and the fairs are on April 22, June 22, Odcto- 
ber 22, and December 22, all for cattle. This 
town takes its name from its ancient lord 
Fulk Paganel. It has an old church, and two 
meeting houfes, and the ftreets are well paved. 
‘There were feveral hofpitals at Newport parti- 
cularly one founded before the year 1240, and 
dedicated to St Margaret ; and another founded 
in the year 1240, called the new hofpital. There 
was befides, a third which ftill fubfifts. Itwas — 


founded about the ninth year of Edward I. by 
John 
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“John de Somery, and dedicated to St. John the 
Baptift, and St. John the Evangelift; being 
valued at 61. 6s. 8d.a year. It was refounded 
by Ann, queen to James the Firft, for three poor 
men, and as many women above fifty years of 
-age. It now goes by the name of the queen’s 
hofpital, and the vicar of the parifh for the time 
being, is mafter. [here was formerly a cattle 
here, belonging tothe barons Somers of Dudley, 
_lords of this place. a 
CRAWLEY. or CROWLEY, near Newport- 
Pagnel. At this place was a monaftery before the 
-reign of Edward the Confeflor, which continued 
till fome time after the conqueft, and is mention- 
ed in dooms-day book. 

TICKFoRD, near Newport-Pagnel, had a cell 
of Cluniac monks, dedicated to the Blefled Vir- 
gin, and fubordinate to the abbey of Marmon- 
itier, at Tours in France. This priory was 
founded by Fulk Paganel, in the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus, who endowed it with lands and a 

.court leet. ‘Thefe privileges were confirmed by 
Henry the Second; and Edward the Second gave 
: them the additional allowance of having a pillory 
and a tumbril for punifhing malefactors. Edward 
the Third, when at war with France, feized ‘t a- 
_mong other alien priories, but it was reftored to 
the Church by Henry the Fourth, and made fub- 
ject to the priory of the Holy Trinity at York. 
{n the feventeenth year of Henry the Eighth, it 
was diflolved, and with feveral other fmall mo- 
nafteries, granted to cardinal Wolfey, towards 
-defraying the expences of building and endow- 
ing his two colleges at Oxford and Ipfwich. Its 
value was then 1261. 17s. perann. When the 
cardinal fell into difgrace, it was granted to 
to King’s College, Oxford, but was afterwards 

: refumed 
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refumed, and fold by James the Firft to one doc- 
tor Atkins, a phyfician. 

Hans ope is a village, five miles north weft 
of Newport-Pagnel, remarkable for its lofty 
{pire fteeple, which may be feen at a great di- 
tance by travellers. It has one fair, on Holy 
‘Thurfday, for cattle. a 

OuLNEY, is about fix miles north of New- 
port-Pagnel, and 54 from London. It was for- 
merly noted for the manufacture of bone-lace, 
carried on there, and in its neighbourhood, of 
which there is now but little made, in comparifon 
of what there formerly was. It is at this time: 
time chiefly remarkable for its church, which 
has a fine fpire, there being (as it is faid) but 
cne other church with a fpirein the whole coun- 
ty. This town is feated on the river Oufe. On 
September 17, 1763, an eel was taken out of 
the mill dam, which weighed thirteen pounds 
three ounces, and fold on the fpot for thirteen 
fhillings. Oulney has a market on Mondays, 
and two fairs, namely, on Eafter Monday, and 
June 29, both for cattle. ; 

LAVANDEN, or Launpbon, is a village at the 
northern extremity of the county, two miles be- 
yond Oulney. “There was at this place a monaf- 
tery for Premonttratenfian canons, founded by 
John de Bidun, in the time of Henry the Second, 
and dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the 
Baptift, it had feveral other ‘benefactors, and 
all its endowments were confirmed by Henry the 
Third. At the diffolution, its annual income 
amounted to 79]. 13s. 8d. At this village is 
an annual fair held on the Tuefday before Eafter. 

RAVENSTON, or RaunsTon, about a mile 
weft of Oulney, hada fmall monaftery of black- 
canons, dedicated to the Blefled Virgin, which 
was built and endowed by king Henry the Third. 

About 
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about the 39th year of his reign. This was 
amongft others given to cardinal Wolfey, and 
was valued at 571. 15s. per ann. ma 
The ancient inhabitants of this county, were 
called Cattieuchlani, when the Romans firft in- 
vaded this iifland. Hertfordfhire and Bedford- | 
fhire had the fame inhabitants, which Camden 
thinks were the ancient Caffiz, becaufe there are 
fome remains of this name in Hertfordfhire, 
where there is Cafho hundred and Cafhobury. 
Likewife king Caffibelin or Caffivilaun plainly de- 
rives his name from being king of the Caf, a war- 
like people, who gave great proof of their courage 
in conquering part of the Dobuni, their weftern 
enemies. When Cefar landed, the Britons 
unanimoufly chofe Caffibilin their king, to be 
generalifimo againft the Romans. After the 
“Romans were driven back into Gaul, Caffibilin 
fell upon the Trinobantes, who had favoured 
the Cefar’s attempt, killed their king, and 
forced his fon to fly into Gaul for prote@tion. 
The Romans had now a pretence for invading 
Britain a fecond time; becaufe the people entered 
into a confederacy with Mardubratius the fon of 
the Oftrobantine king, Caffibilin courageoufly ope 
~ pofed their landing ; but being often repulfed, 
and at laft befieged in his own town, he was un- 
der a neceffity for fueing for a peace, which he 
eafily obtained, upon condition that Afandubratius 
fhould be reinitated in his kingdom, and upon 
his giving hoftages, to fecure his future fub- 
miffion ; befides which, he was to pay a tribute 
to the Roman treafury. After this, Ceefar left 
the kingdom, and the kings continued to enjoy 
their former rights, till Aulus, in the reign of 
Claudius Cefar, brought them under the fub- 
jection of the emperors of Rome, 
I While 
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While the Britons continued under their fo~ 
reign jurifdiction, there were various revolu- 
tions; till at length, on account of the intefline 

ivifions of the Romans, their forces were called 
home, and the inhabitants‘ left to themfelves, 
After this they were molefted by the Picts and 
Scots; infomuch that they were obliged to call 
in the Saxons for their defence, who finding the 
Britons weak, brought over fuch numbers of 
their countrymen, that in a few years they be- 
came matters of the country, or at leaft fo far 
~as the Roman jurifdiction extended. 

The Saxons afterwards divided South Britain 
into feven kingdoms; and this county was in- 
cluded in that of Mercia. It received the name 
of Buckingham from them, as is noticed above, 

We fhall fubjoin fome account of a few re- 
markable perfons, befides thofe already menti- 
-oned, who were alfo natives of this county. 

Richard Cox, a leared bifhop in the fixteenth 
century, was born at Whaddon, of mean paren- 
tage, inthe year 1499. After having gone through 
the ufual circle of a learned education at Cam- 
bridge, he became fellow of king’s college in 
that Univerfity, in the year 1519. His eminence 
-here, procured him the honour of being one of 
‘thofe fcholars, pitched upon by Cardinal Wolfey, 
to fill up his new foundation at Oxford. In the 
-latter Univerfity he was looked upon as one of the 
greateft {cholars of his time, and his poetical 
compofitions were held in the higheft efteem : 
however his attachmentto the opinionsof Luther, 
who at that time began the reformation, procured 
him the difpleafure of the ruling powers, and he 
‘was accordingly put into prifon.” But from this 
' confinement he was releafed, by the intereft 
of archbifhop Cranmer, and afterwards was car- 
ried through a.variety of promotions. Upon the 

acceflion 
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.acceffion of queen Mary, he was again-put into 
prifon, but finding an opportunity to efcape, he 
withdrew to Strafburgh, in Germany. serene 

During his refidence in that country, he ad- 
hered to the reformed liturgy of the church of 
England, in oppofition.to the other exiles, who 
chad fet up a new liturgy -of their own. 

After the death of queen Mary, he returned to 
England, and was one of thofe. divines who were 
appointed to revife the liturgy. He was foon after 
made bifhop of Ely, which promotion he enjoyed 
for above twenty-one years. His enemies at 
court, often {trove to injure him with the queen, 
and he as often defired to refign his bifhoprick; 
fo that at length the forms of refignation were 
actually drawn up, but as no divine of note could 
‘be found that would accept of his dignities, 
he enjoyed them till his death, which hap- 
pened on the 22d of July, 1581, in the Sad year 
ot his age, 

Dr. Walter Haddon, an eminent fcholar of © 
_the fifteenth century, was defcended from a good 
family in this county, and born in the year 1516. 
He was educated at Eaton fchool, and from thence 
elected to King’s college in Cambridge, where he 
chiefly diftinguifhed himfelf by writing a fine 
Latin ftyle, which he attained by a conftant read- 
ing of Cicero. He alfo ftudied the civil law, of 
which he became a doétor, and read lectures 
thereon. In 1550, he was made profeffor in this 
{cience, and of rhetoric, as alfo orator -of the 
univerfity. During the reign of king Edward 
~ VI. he was one of the moft illuftrious promoters 
of the reformation, and therefore upon the de- 
_ privation of bifhop Gardner, was thought a pro- 
_per perfon to fucceed him in the matfterfhip of 
Trinity hall. In September 1552, through the 
,earneft recommendation of the court, though not 

; ek qualitied 
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‘qualified according to the ftatutes, he was chofen 
‘prefident of Magdalen college, in Oxford, but 
upon the acceflian of queen Mary, he quitted his 
preferments for fear of more fatal confequences, 
and kept himfelf concealed during her reign. On 
the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he was-ordered 
to repair to her majefty, at Hatfield, in Hereford 
fhire, and was foon after conftituted by her, maf- 
‘ter of the court of requefts. In the royal vifita- 
‘tion of the univerfity of Cambridge, performed 
an the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, he was 
‘one of her majefty’s commiffioners. In 1566, 
‘he was one of the three agents, fent to Bruges 
‘to reftore commerce between England and the 
‘Netherlands, upon the ancient terms. He died in 
January, 1571, and was buried in Chrift-church, 
London. He was engaged with Sir John Cheke, 
in drawing up.a‘code of ecclefiaftical law; and 
publifhed in 1563, a letter in anfwer to the 
bifhop Offorius’s invective againft queen Eli- 
zabeth. ‘The beft of his works were collected 
and publifhed in 1567, under the title of Lu- 
cubrations. — 
~ ‘Richard Montague, a learned divine and phi- 
Tologift of the Jaft century, was born about the 
year 1578, at Dorney, in this county, and edu- 
“cated at Eaton fchool, and King’s college in Cam- 
‘bridge. His firft preferment in the church was 
the living of Wotton Courtney, in Somerfet- 
fhire, where he rofe gradually, to the rectory of 
‘Stamford Rivers, in Effex, thedeanery- of Hereford, 
‘the archdeaconry of the fame church, ‘the ‘bi- 
fhoprick of Chichefter, and lait-of all to that of 
“Norwich, to which he was tranflated in 1638. 
During his refidence at Stamford Rivers, fome Ro- 
manifts attempted ‘to convert one of his parifhio- 
ners. Of this he was-no fooner informed, than 
he endeavoured, in the firft place, to procurg,an 
interview 
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mterview with them; but finding that impoffible,, 
he left.for them, by way of challenge, three pro- 
pofitions, in defence of the proteitant religion.; 
{n. return to thefe, about eighteen months after, 
he received a piece, intitled, 4 Gage for the New: 
Gofpel, ta which he wrote an,anfwer; but this: 
giving offence to fome puretanical divines, he 
compofed another work, intitled Appello Cafarem. 
‘The exceptions taken to.this: fecond performance,. 
were {till more confiderable. He was called: to: 
an.account for it, before the houfe of commons ;. 
but though, put, by. that means, to fome trouble 
and; expence,. he was: not fubjected to any legal, 

unifhment,. His. advancement to the fee of 
~hichefter. was, attended with-a remarkable cir- 
cumftance.. When he came to. Bow church, in: 
ander to: be cemfiumed;. and proclamation was: 
made in the ufwal form, along liit cf, objections: 
was given in by one Jones, a ftationer; but thefe 
being frivolous, and prefented, befides, in an irre- 
gular manner, no regard was paid to them by the’ 
judge. Bifhop Montague died in April, 1641 3: 
and his corpfe was interred in the cathedral of Nor- 
wich. Betides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote Diatribe upon the firft part of Mr. Lelden’s 
biflary of Tythes; Originum Ecclefiaflicarum Appa- 
ratus; Originum Ecclefiaflicarum, tamus primus, et 
pars, pofierior, and the Adis and: Monuments. of the 
Church, before Chrif? incarnate. ’ pam 
Dr. George Bate, aneminent phyfician, was born’ 
at Maids Morton, in the year 1608. At fourteen: 
he became one of the clerks of New college, in 
Oxford ; from thence he was removed to Queen’s 
college, and afterwards to St, Edmund’s hall. 
W hen he had taken the degree of bachelor, and 
mafter of arts, he entered on the phyfic line, and’ 
having taken the firft degree in that faculty, in 
162q, he chtained a licenfe, and fer fome years 
I 3 practifed 
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practifed in, and about Oxford. His pradtice 
lay chiefly among the Puritans, who at that 
time confidered him as one of their party. In 
1637, he graduated as doctor of phyfic, and be- 
came eminent in his profeffion, fo that when king 
Charles kept his court at Oxford, he was princi- 
pal phyfician. When the king’s affairs declined,’ 
Dr. Eate removed to London, where he became 
phyfician to the Charter-houfe, fellow of the 
college of phyficians, and afterwards principal 
phyfician to Oliver Cromwell.. Upon the ref- 
toration, he once more recovered the favour of 
the governing party, and was made principal 
phyfician to the king, and fellow of the royal 
fociety; this we are told was owing to a re- 
port raifed on purpofe by his friends, intimating 
that he had poifoned the Prote@tor. Dr. Bate 
wrote in latin, an account of the late commotions 
in England, and fome other pieces. He died at 
his houfe in Hatton Garden, and was buried at 
Kingfton upon Thames, in Surry. 

Martin Lifter, an eminent phyfician and natu-. 
ralift of the feventeenth century, was born in the 
year 1638, in this county, and educated under 
his great uncle Sir Matthew Lifter, and afterwards 
at St. John’s college, in Cambridge; of which he 
became a fellow. Having completed his educa- 
tion by travelling into France, he fettled at York, 
and practifed phyfic in that city; removing fome 
time after to the capital of the kingdom, he-con- 
tinued to follow the fame profeffion, and was 
chofen a fellow of the college of phyficians. In 
1698, he attended the earl of Portland in his 
embafly from king ‘William the Third, to the 
coaft of France; and at his return to England, 
publifhed an account of his journey, which def- 
cending, as was thought, to too minute and trif- 


ling circumftances, was fmartly ridiculed by Dr. 
, William 
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William King, in his Fourney through London. He 

was afterwards phyfician to her majefty queen: 

Anne; and having attained to the advanced age 

of 74, died on the 17th of February, 1712. 

_ Befides the work already mentioned, he wrote 
a. Eiflory of Shell Fifh, a Differtation on medicinal 
Springs, and fome other tracts. | 

Francis Atterbury, bifhop of pate fon 
of Dr. Lewis Atterbury, was born, March the 
6th 1662, at Middleton, in this. county, educated 
at Weftminfter fchool, and thence elected to. 

Chrift-church, in Oxford; where he diftinguifhed 

himielf early, by his fee genius and turn for 

polite literature. At the age of 25, he took up 
the pen in defence of Luther, who had been 
attacked by the papifts, and @hem-Mr, Atterbury 
vindicated with great force of reafoning. About 
the fame time he is fuppofed to-have had a fhare 

in the famous controverty, between Mr. Boyle 

_ and Dr. Bentley, concerning the genuinenefs of - 

Phalaris’s epiftles. His father dying in 1693, he 

would fain have fucceeded him in the rectory of 

Milton; and with this view he applied to the 

earl of Nottingham, but meeting with a repulfe 

from that nobleman, he left the univerfity, and 
came up to London, where he foon rendered 
himfelf fo noted for his eloquence, that he became 
chaplain to king William and queen Mary, and. 
was elected preacher at Bridewell, and leCturer of 
St. Bride’s.. In 1694, he engaged in a difpute 
with the celebrated Dr. Hoadly, afterwards bifhop 
of Winchefter, about fome difputable points. 
in religion;, but the moft important controverfy,. 
in which he was ever embarked, was that which 
commenced in 1700, concerning the rights, 
powers, and privileges of the convocation. The 

grand queftion was, “whether the convocation ha d. 

3 sight to fit and determine points of difcipline,. 

ra without 
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without the concurrence of the fovereign. Dr. 
Wake afferted the negative: Mr. Atterbury main- 
tained the affirmative; and for his fervices to the- 
church on this occafion, he received the thanks 
of the lower houfe of convocation, and was pre- 
fented, by the univerfity of Oxford, with the 
degree of doctor in divinity. /Upon the acceffion 
of queen Anne, he was appointed one of her 
miajefty’s chaplains, and dean of Carlifle. In 
1710, he is faid to have affifted the famous Dr. 
Sacheverell, in drawing up his anfwer to the 
charge brought againft him. The fame year he 
was chofen prolocutor of the lower houfe of con- 
vocation, and had the chief direction of affairs 
in that houfe. In 1712, he was promoted tothe 
deanery of Chrift-church, and in the courfe of the 
enfuing year was made bifhop of Rochefter, and 
dean of Weftminfter. In this laft capacity, he offi- 
ciated at the coronation of king George I. but upon 
his offering to prefent his majefty with the chair of 
{tate and royal canopy, which were his perquifites 
as dean, the offer was rejected, and that too with 
{ome marks of diflike to his perfon. ‘This, co- 
operating with his former prejudices, threw him 
into the arms of the oppofition, and he continued 
for the future, to combat with great vehemence, 
all the meafures adopted by the government. 
Thus he proceeded till 1722, when the miniftry, 
thinking they had fufficient proof to conviét him 
of high Htetfon, fent him prifoner to the tower ; 
and a bill was brought in by the commons, for 
inflicting pains and penalties upon him. The 
Will pafled the lower houfe without any difficulty: 
if was carriéd in the upper by a majority of 82 
f6 43; and having received the royal affent, the 
bifhop was condemned to perpetual banifhment. 
‘Po mitigate, however, the feverity of the fentence, 
his daughter was permitted to attend him in his 
exile, 
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exile, and his fon-in-law, to correfpond with 
him by letter. In June 1723, he embarked on 
board a man of war, and landed at Calais, where | 
being informed, that lord Bolingbroke, who had. 
juft obtained his pardon, was arrived on his return 
to. England, he faid pleafantly, ‘© then I am 
exchanged.” He foftened the rigours of exile. 
by ftudy, and the converfation of learned men ; 
and died ‘at Paris, February the 15th 1731. His 
body, being brought over to England, was in- 
terred in Weftminfter Abbey. His works are. 
extant, in four volumes octavo; and whoever 
perufes them with any degree of tafte, will allow, 
that he is one of the moft.elegant writers.in the. 
Englifh. language. 
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CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


HOO HIS county, which is in South- 
» T Wales, takes its name from its prin- 
{y OF pal town, Caermarthen, or as the 
(no4 Welch call it Kaer Vyrdhin. It is 

a maritime county, and is bounded 
by Cardiganfhire on the North, by St. George’s 
channel and the Severn fea on the fouth ; by 
Brecknockfhire and Glamorganfhire on the eaft, 
and by Pembrokefhireon the weft. It extends 
in length about 35 miles, is 20 miles broad, 
and 102 in.circumference. Its air is efteemed 
milder and wholefomer than that of moft of the 


neighbouring counties, and the foil being lefs - 


rocky and mountainous, is more fruitful in corn 
and grafs; it produces coals and lime in great 
plenty, has wood enough, and is well watered. 
The chief rivers, are the Towy, the Cothy, and 
the Tave. The Towy, which is a confiderable 
river, rifes in Cardiganfhire, enters this county 
at the north-eaft fide, and running fouth-fouth- 
welt, falls into the Englifh channel about eight 
miles below Caermarthen.. The Cothy rifes on 
the north fide of this county, and runs moftly in 
a fouthern courfe, till it joins the Towy about 
five miles above Caermarthen. The Tave, or 
Teivy, rifes in Cardiganfhire, and foon after be- 
comes the boundary betwixt that county and 
Caermarthenfhire, the north-weft fide of which 
it waters, till joined by the Keach, after 
which it parts this county from Pembrokefhire. 
Its lefs remarkable rivers, are the Dulas, the 

Brane, 
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Brane, the Guendrathvawr, the Cowen, the 
‘Towa, and the Amond. 

Caermarthernfhire feeds vaft numbers of good - 
cattle, and abounds with all the neceffaries of 
life. Fowl and fifh are in great plenty, particu- 
larly falmon, for which the river Towy is fa- 
mous. fet 

This county is divided into fix hundreds, and. 
contains eight market towns; it lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury and diocefe of St. David’s; 
has 87 parifhes, 2765 houfes, and about 17000 
inhabitants, but only fends’ two members to par- 
liament, one for the county and one for the town. 
of Caermarthen. . 

On entering this county from Swanzey in 
Glamorganfhire, by the moft fouthern road, you 
pafs by Llangenock, which ftands about two 
miles out of the road to the north, and is a vil-=" 
lage eighteen miles to the fouth-eaft of Caermar- 
then, and three eaft of Llanelly- It has an an- 
nual fair on.the 23d of October, for horned cat- 
tle, horfes,. and pedlars ware. 

LLANELLY, or LLANELTHY, .is a town.about/ 
half a mile in length, 32 miles eait of Haver- 
ford-W eft, and 214 weft.of London: it is feated 
between. a creek of the fea, and Dulas river, 
which enables it.to carry on a contiderable trade 
in coals ; it has a marketon Thurfdays, well fup- 
plied with corn, cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware.. 
' At Bachanis, or Machunnis, an iffand not far 
from Llannely, about.the year 513, St. Pizo 
founded.a monaftery, of which he was himfelf 
the frit abbot. 

From Liannelly a road leads north-weft to 
Kydweli, which is eight miles fouth-eaft of 
Caermarthen, 47 eaft of St. David’s, eight wef 
of Llannelly, and 222 from London. KypweEttor 
KyYpDWELLY ,is by fome thought to be the place 

re where 
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where agreat battle was fought anno 458, between 
Ambrofius Aurelianus, with his Armoricans, and 
the Britons, who took part with Vortigern, af- 
ter he had clofely connected himfelf with the 
Saxons, but which fide gained the vittery, is not 
known. The battle is mentioned by Bede, who 
calls the place Catgwaloph. / Thefe inteftine wars 
lafted tillthe year 465, and the Britons were fo 
harraffed, that many of them abandoned their 
native country, and one party in particular, go- 
ing on board a galley, failed to Germany, and 
rowing up the Rhine, landed at Catwich near 
Leyden, where they fettled by the fea-fide in an 
old Roman camp, to which they gave the name 
of Brittenburge. But to return to Kydwelly, it 
was poffefled for fome time by the fons of Kei- 
anus, a Scot, till they were driven away by Ky- 
nedhav, a Britifh prince. Maurice of London 
then invaded thefe territories, and after a long 
and tedious war, made himfelf mafter of the old 
town of Kydwelly, which he fortified with walls 
and acaftle now decayed, being deferted by the 
inhabitants, who, tempted by the convenience 
of an harbour, pafled the river, and built the 
new Kydwelly. When Maurice abovemention- 
ed invaded this diftridt, Gwenlhian, the wife 
of prince Gryfith, a woman of invincible cou-~ 
rage, endeavouring to reftore her hufband’s declin- 
ing ftate, entered the field and encountered him, 
where fhe was flain with her fon Morgan and fe- 
veral other noblemen. ‘This town is feated ona 
vaft bay, called Tenby, and is about four fur- 
longs in length. It was formerly noted for the 
cloathing trade, as it is now for its fifhery. It is 
governed by a mayor, and has two good markets 
on Tuefdays and Saturdays. It has alfo four 
fairs, on May 24, July 22, and Oober 29, 
for cows, calves, cattle, and pedlars~ware. seyret 
the 
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year 1130, a priory of Benedictine monks, 
fubordinate, to the monaftery of Sherbourne | 
in Dorfetfhire, was founded by Roger bi- 
fhop of Salifbury; it was dedicated to St. Mary 
and valued upon the diffolution at 381. per 
ann. Maurice of London, one of the twelve 
knights that came into Glamorganfhire with 
Robert Fitz Hamon, and had for his fhare, the 
caftle and manor of Ogmore; after a tedious 
war, as is before noted, became mafter of Kyd-: 
welly and rebuilt the caftle, In the year 1093. 
Kadogan ap Blethyn, who then ruled South- 
Wales, deftroyed this, and all the caftles except 
two, that were in the land of Cadogan and 
Divet, In the year 1190, Rees, prince of South- 
Wales, rebuilt this caftle, and Rees fon of 
Gruffyth ap Rees demolifhed it; but it was 
afterwards built again, and underwent various 
revolutions till it fell to the crown. It was grant- 
ed by Henry the Seventh, to Sir Rice ap Thomas 
knight of the garter ; but being forfeited by his 
grandfon Rice Griffith, it was granted to Ri- 
chard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, lord prefident 
of Wales. The ruins of this caftle are very 
large and magnificent, and plainly fhew what it 
has formerly been. gai isk 

PENNYBED, is a village three miles nearly fouth 
from Kydwelly, ¢tofe to the marfh, it has only 
one fair, which is on December five, for cattle, 
tallow, and pedlars ware, and at a place called 
Three Lords, are two fairs, viz. on Afcenfion day, 
and November 12, for cattle, fheep, and ped- 
lars ware. 

From hence a road extends north-eaft to Caer- 
marthen, which is fituated 27 miles fouth-weft of 
Llanimdawfry, and 206 weft of London. 

CAERMATHEN, called by the Britons Kaer- 
Vyrdhin, is a place of great antiquity ; famous 
among 
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among other things for the birth of the wife 
Merlin, about the year 480. His true name was 
MMrdhia Emerys. All the monkifh writers that 
take notice of him, make him either a prophet, 
or amagician, but Mr. Lhyd, a judicious author, 
informs us, he was a man of extraordinary learn- 
ing and prudence, confidering the time in which 
he: lived; and that many Eabine were invented of 
him by the vulgar, becaufe he had fome fkill in 
the mathematicks; thefe fables were afterwards: 
put into writing, and thus handed down to pof- 
terity. 
Carmarthen, i is the capital of the county, and is» 
called by Ptolomy Maridunum, but by Antoninus. 
Muridunum, both evident corruptions of the old 
Britifh name abovementioned, for it was very cuf- 
tomary with the Romans to fubftitute on fome 
occafions, the letcer M, for the letter V.. It is 
feated on a rifing North bank, of the fine river. 
‘Towy, or Tobius, over Shia, there is an hand- 
fome ftone bridge ; the river is navigable to the: 
town for vefiels of 100 ton; and here is a conve- 
nient key for them to load aie unload their mer- 
chandize. It is plentifully fupplied with falmon 
and other fifh, and with all other provifions at 
an eafy rate. "The town is large, well built, ve- 
ry populous, and is much reiorted to by the 
neighbouring gentryy who have houfes in which 
they fpend the winter months. It was formerly 
well fortified, as may be feen by the prefent re- 
mains of the old walls, and the ruins of a very 
ftrong caftle, of which, together with the town, 
a fine view is given in the annexed copper plate. - 
Soon after the Normans entered Wales, this 
town fell into their hands, and for a longtime 
encountered with many dificulties, it having 
been often befieged, and twice burnt, firit by 
Gniffy th ap Rees or Rhyr, and thea by Rhys “4 
fai 
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faid Griffyth’s brother; but the walls and cattle 
being afterwards repaired by Gilbert, earl of 
Clare, it was freed from thofe misfortunes. ‘This 
place was formerly reckonced the capital of all 
Wales, and the Ancient Britons made it the feat 
their parliaments, or aflemblies of wife men, 
When the eldeft fons of our kings became 
princes of Wales, they here fixt their chancery 
and exchequer for the fouth part of their princi- 
pality, which continued till the jurifdiction of 
the court and marches of Wales were taken away. 
The people of this town are reckoned the weal- 
thieft and moft polite in all Wales, and being 
remarkably induftricus, theinhabitants have of Jate 
carried on a confiderable trade, and are in a flou- 
rifhing condition. It has now but one church, 
dedicated to St. Peter, which is a very large one; 
though it had formerly a chapel, called the 
Rood church, dedicated to St. Mary, ftanding 
where is now St. Mary’s ftreet ; and one called 
the king’s free chapel, in thecaftle. At the eaft 
end of the town, a priory for fix black canons 
was erected to the honour of St. John the Evan- 
gelift, before 1148, of which the ruins are ftill 
vifible. There was alfo a houfe of grey fryars. 
Carmarthen is a town and county incoporat- 
ed, and is governed by a mayor and two fheriffs, 
fixteen aldermen, cloathed on folemn occafions 
in {carlet, a town-clerk, a fword-bearer, and 
two ferjeants at mace. “They had a new charter 
granted them, with fome alterations, in 1765. It 
has three markets, on Wednefdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, and fix fairs, on June 3, fie IO, 
Auguft 12, September 9, Otober 9, and No- | 
vember 14 for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. ~~ 
Lewis Bayly, a wealthy prelate of the feven- 
teenth century, and author of the celebrated 
Look, called The Pradiice of Piety, was born 3 
this 
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this town, and educated at Oxford ; but in what 

college is uncertain. It only appears that he was 

admitted to the reading of: the fentences in 1611 5. 
at which time he was minifter of Evefham in: 
W orcefterfhire,. chaplain to prince Henry,.and’ 
rector of St. Matthew in Friday ftreet, London, 

Being an excellent preacher, he was- appointed 

one of the chaplains to king James I. who in 

1716, promoted him to the fee of Bangor. In- 
1621, he was committed prifenerto the fleet ;. 
but for what crime is doubtful; unlefs, perhaps. 
it was for fome fhare he had in prince Charles’s- 
match with the Infanta of Spain. He died: 
in 1632, and was buried in.the church.of Ban-- 
gor. 

ABERGWILLY, is a village near two miles to~ 
the eaft of Carmarthen). and is fo called from its 
being near the place where the river Gwilly falls 
into the Towy. There are two fairs held here on’ 
Oober 2, and on November 27, for cattle,. 
herfes and pedlars ware. At this place the church. 
dedicated to St. Maurice;,. was. made collegiate, . 
by Thomas Beck, bifhop of St. David’s, in the: 
year 1237, for twenty-two prebendartes, four~ 
priefts, four Chorifters and two Clerks. Here: 
afterwards were a precentor, a chancellor, and a 
treafurer; and its revenue, at the diflolution, was-: 
valued at 42]. per annum. | 

At Drustuwywn a village about ten miles: 
Eaft of Caermarhen on the river Towy, are two» 
fairs held annually, viz. on July ¥. and October s.. 
for cattle, horfes, and fheep ; there was formerly» 
a caftle belonging to this place, which was fitu- 
ated oppofite to it on the north-fide of the river._/ 

At Fairbach there is one fair on November 22,. 
for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware, At Liane-. 
dy, 1 miles ealt fouth eaft of Caermarthen,. 
there is one fair on November 8, for cattle, horfes, 
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and pedlars ware. At Liandibea, 2 village five 
miles fouth of Llandilavawr, there is a fair on 
Whit-Wednefday for cattle, horfes, and ped- 
lars ware. At Langindairne, a village fix miles 
fouth eaft of Caernarvon, there is one fair on 
Auguft five, for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. 
At Langweng, a village fix, miles fouth weft of 
Carmarthen, is a fair the Monday before Whit- 
Sunday, for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. 
Llamon, is a village twelve miles. eaft by fouth 
of Carmarthen, and has one fair on December 
ten, for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. 

At Tallagh or Tyla, about fix miles to the fouth 
of Carmarthen, there was a premonftratienfian 
abby, founded by Rhees, the fon of Gryfith, 
prince of South-Wales before the year 1197; it 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John 
the Baptift, and valued at the diffolution at 1361. 
gs. 7d. per ann. | 

About two miles fouth-weft of Caermarthen, 
on a lofty fituation, commanding am extenfive 
profpect of the river Towy, ftands Green Cattle, 
of which an. engraved view is given with this 
work. It is alfo called Caftle- Mole, and is fup- 
pofed to be that which is called by Dr. Powel, 
im his continuation of Lloyd’s hiftory of Cam- 
bria, Humfrey’s Caftle. It is faid to be one of 
thofe built by Uchtred, prince of Merionethfhire, 
in £138. | 

Yo the eaft of Caermarthen, lies CANTREBY- 
CHAN, Which fignifies the leffer hundred. In it 
are the ruins of Kaftelh-Karreg, once a large 
fort, fituated upon a fteep and almoft inacceffible 
mountain, near which are fome vaft caverns, by 
many fuppofed to have been copper mines wrought 
by the Romans. The place where the caverns 
are, is called Kaio, and has two fairs, name- 
on the 21ft of Auguft, and the 6th of October, 
for black cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. 
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The only natural curiofity in the county is to, 
be found at Kaftelh-Karreg, which. is a fountain. 
or fpring, that conftantly, ebbs. and flows twice: 
in twenty-four hours, : 
In the parifh of Karo, were found two fepul- 
chral ftone monuments, at a place called Pant y 
Polion,. near Kaftelh-Karreg.. One of thefe,, 
weareinformed by the learned annotator on Cam- 
den, lics flat on the ground, and is placed crofs a. 
gutter. The infcription on it is read as follows : 
Servator Fidei Patriaeque Semper Amator, bic Pau- 
linus “Facet Cultar Pientiffimus Aqui. 


SRATVREDAL 
VSACITO” TOR FIEWTE| 
SWSEOV 


This being the monument of one Paulinus, nnd 
doubtedly occafioned the place to be called Pant 
y Polion. ‘The other infcribed ftone, which 
feems to be of a later date, is about a yard in 
heighth, and pitched on one end. ‘The infcrip-. 
tion is to be read downwards. A cut of this 
monument is alfo annexed. of 
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On the north of Caermarthen is extended 
CANTRENAWR, or the great hundred, which was 
formerly aretiring place of the Britons, it being 
very woody and rocky, and full of uncouth ways 
on account of the winding of the hills. To 
the fouth of the fame town ftood the cattle of 
Laugharn already mentioned ; and alfo on the 
oppofite point, that of Llanfrephan, on the rocks’ 
of the fea; this laft is in a great meafure ftand- 
ing, and is feated on an high hill at the mouth 
of the river Towy, commanding the entrance 
thereof. It was built by the fons “of Uchtred, 
prince of Merionethfhire, in the year 1138. It 
was,in pofleffion Mic twat sof €hik Flemings and 
Normans, who inhabited the counties of Pem- 
broke and Caermarthen; but Ladelh, fon of 
Gryfith ap Rhys, prince of South- Wales, took 
it from them in the year 1145, and kept it with 
a few men againft all the powers they could raife. ° 
It has fince undergone many revolutions, till it, . 
fell to the crown. We have annexed a plate of 
* this-enee-noble edifice. - wine 

There is arude ftone pillar about fix feet high, 
and a faot, and an half broad, erected near the 
highway, in the parifh of Llan Newydh, or 
or Llanegwad, not far from Caermarthen. On 
it 1s infcribed-i in barbarous characters, Severinini 
filii Severi. 

_ Werhave Seiaced a-cut-of-its- that the form of 
the letters may be better feen. 


ISEVERIUI 
Fil SEVER 


in 
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_ Intheparifh of Hen-Lhan- Amgoed, fituated tothe 
N. E. of Kilmaen-Lhwyd, on the weftern bor-: . 
ders.of the county, ina field. belonging to Par- 
keu, is another monument nearly refembling that 
laft mentioned; this hes fat on the ground, but 
probably once ftood upright; if fo. the infcription: 
fhould be read downwards as follews  (Sepul- 
chrum) Cait Menvendani flix Barcunis, A eut 
of the original, infcription 1s hereunder annexed. 


CMENVENDAN: | 
CUBARCVN — 


At the weit end of the churca of Lanvihangel 
ferwerth, or Yorethe, in the north-weftern part 
of the county, near the banks of the Towy is a 
polifhed free ftone, whereon is to be found the 
followine infcription : 


HIC TACIT. 
VLCAGNVS FVS 
|S ENOMAGL— 


To be read Hic jacet Ulcacinus filius Senomacili. 
We have fill one infcribed ftone to mention, 
Which is to be feen at Kaer-Maen,, not far from 


Abarfaunan. This ftone is , 1, ae 
neatly carved, is about fix feet E/UcJoH 
high, having acavity,by which 

it fhould feem to have been the pedaftal of a.crofs, 
and the infcriptton, of whieh the cut Rereunto- 
annexed is a reprefentation, might have been the 
ftonecutters name, There 
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There are alfo in this county feveral other 
fuch pillars with, Roman infcriptions in the fame 
‘barbarous charaéters. =~ 

In the parifh of Tre’lech, about eight or nine 
‘miles north of Caermarthen, is a remarkable 
‘barrow, called Krig y Dyrn, fuppofed to fignify 
‘the’king’s barrow. ft is compofed of an heap 
of ftones, about 18 feet high, 150 feet in cir- 
ccumference, and covered with turf: it rifes with 
an eafy aflent, and ‘is hollow on the top, gently 
inclining from ‘the -circumference to the center, 
where there is a rude flat ftone of an oval form, 
about nine feet long, five broad, and a foot 
thick, covering a kind of a ftone cheit, confift- 
ing of fix more ftones. This Barrow is fuppofed | 
to-have been the burying place of fome Britith 
prince of very great antiquity. 

LAUGHARN, LLANCHARN, or TALCHARN,a 
fmall town feven miles fouth-weft of Caermar- 
then, and 193 from London, is feated on the 
ewetft fide of the mouth of the river Tave, or 
‘Taff, and is pretty well built. It has fome 
‘trade, :nd has feveral veflels belonging tait. Its 
‘market, which is on Fridays, is pretty good, for 
corn, flefh, and fifh. ‘here was formerly a cattle 
-called A bercorran, which was one of thofe inhabit- 
-ed ‘by the Flemings, but the time of its being 
‘built is uncertain ; however, it is well known, 
that Henry VII. granted it to Rice ap Thomas, 
Knight of the garter: it was forfeited by his 
‘prandfon Rhys Griffith, and was afterwards 
granted to John Perrot, lord lieutenant of Ire- 
dand, who being attainted, it came by grant from 
the crown to Sir Sackville Crow, who fold it to 
Sir John Powell, judge of the common pleas, 
whofe heirs are the prefent pofleflors. The walls 
feem to be-entire, except in.a few places , but no 

part 
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part of itis inhabited. There is only one fair 
held annually, at Lancharn on December 10, 
for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. 

Below Talcharn, the river Taff, or Tave, falls 
into the fea. This river was formerly famous for 
the Ly dwyn Ar dav, or the White houfe on 
the river ‘I’aff; where Howell, a prince of 
Wales, in a full aflembly, abrogated the laws 
of his anceftors, and promulgated new ones, after 
which a {mall monaitery, called Witland abbey, 
for Cifterian monks, was founded by Rhaefe, fon 
of Theodore, prince of South-Wales, in the time 
of William the Conqueror, though fome aflert 
it was founded by Bernard bifhop of St. David’s, 
in the year 1143, perhaps this prelate might have 
repaired it and added to the endowment, becom- 
ing thereby in fome fort a fecond founder. It 
_was dedicated to St. Mary, and valued upon the 
diffolution at125 1]. 3s. and 6d. per annum, ~~ 

AtKitMAEN LHwyp not far from hence, onthe 
borders of the county next Pembrokefhire, about 
the beginning of the laft century, was difcovered 
a coniiderable quantity of Roman filver coins, 
but of a bafe alloy, and of all the emperors from 
the time of Commodus, who firft. debafed the 
Roman filver, to the fifth tribunefhip of Gor- 
dian the Third. Many of thefe were found to 
_be of great value among the collectors of .coins 
-and medals. Alfo near Kilmaen Lhwyd, at 
a place called Bronyskawen, in the parifh of Lhan 

., Boydy, is.a large camp called y Gaer. In the en- 
trance of it; which is four yards wide, were 
_ difcovered in the year 1292, two very rude lea- 
den boxes, containing two hundred Roman. fil- 
_ver. coins, fome of the moft ancient. found 
in Britain; they were buried very near the fur- 
face. We have annexed a cut of one of-thefe 
<<. : boxes, 
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boxes, : a, reprefents the box with its cover, 4, 
the infide of the box; c, the iniide of the cover. 


- 


This camp is of an oval form, and about three 
hundred yards in circumference ; the bank, or 
“rampart near the entrance, 1s about three yards 
high, but in the other parts generally muck low- 
er.. On each fide the camp is a barrow, or tu- 
mulus; the fmalleft is near it, but the other at 
the diftance of three hundred yards, and both 
‘hollow at the top. 

Near Lun Boypy, isa monument confifting 
of a rude ftone, about thirty feet in circumfe- 
srence, and three feet thick, fupported by four 
pillars, each about three feet high, it is called 
‘Gwal y Vilaft, or Bwrdth Arthur, butit does not 
appear by the word Arthur occurring in the 
name, that this monument has any relation to 
the fanous Britifh king Arthur; the ignorant 
credulity of the ‘vulgar has attributed every ob- 
ject of antiquity which is great or extraordinary, 
throughout Wales to that prince, and all with 
equal reafon. es : 

NeEwCaASTLE in Emlyn, is feated on the fouth 
‘bank of the river Towy, 12 miles north of Caer- 
marthen, and 188 from London, over which 
there is a handfome bridge. It is but an indif- 
ferent place, but it had a handfome caftle, which 
' -was deftroyed by fire, in the civil wats; the old 
Britifh nameis Dinas Emlyn, which fome imagine . 
‘ fignifies the city of milian, However oe is 
uf 
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but a conjecture, for the name given to it by the 
Romans is uncertain, though fome think it to 
have been the Loventium of the Dimetz, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. dt thas a good market on 
Fridays, for cattle, corn, and provifions; and 
three fairs, on June 22, July 18, .and November 
22, for.cattle, -horfes, and ‘fheep. | 

At St. CLARE, about -five miles to the fouth 
eaft of Whitland Abbey, already mentioned, and 
nine miles weft of Caermarthen,, there was an 
Alien priory, confifting ofa prior and two Clu- 
niac monks, fubordinate to St. Martin de Cam- 
pis, in Paris. It was given by king Henry VI. 
to All Souls college, in Oxford. 

Qn entering this county by the road from 
Brecon, we proceed north weit to LLANIMDo- 
VERY, or LLANIMDOFRY, fituated near the river 
‘Towy, on the borders cf the county next Breck- 
nockfhire, 53 miles north weft by weft of Mon- 
mouth, 15 fouth eaft by eaft of Lianbeder, and 
184 north weft.of London. It is governed bya 
bailiff, and 12 capital -burgeffes; and all the 
freeholders are.inferior burgefles. It confifts of 
about 100 mean houfes, the parifh church, which 
is dedicated to St. Mary, ftands upon a hill, at a 
little diftance fromthe town. Near the eaft end 
of this church, Roman bricks, and other remains 
of antiquity, have been dug up, and there is a 
fine Roman way from the church to Llhanbran, 
which lies a few miles north of the town. 
Llanimdovery, had formerly.a good caftle, and 
ftillhas two-confiderable.markets, on Wednefdays 
and Saturdays, with fix fairs, on July 31, Wed- 
nefday after, OGtober 10, November 26, Wednef- 
day after Epiphany, Wednefday after Eafter, and 
Whit-‘Tuefday, for cattle, pigs, ftockings and 
other things. sey 

~~  LLAN- 


‘ 
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LLANSADWRN, is. a village about five miles 
nearly weft from Llanimdovery, and has one 
annual fair on OGtober 5, for cattle and pedlars 
ware. fa eget | 

LiancAnock, is feated between the rivers 


‘Brane and Sawthy, which foon after empty 


themfelves into the Dowy; and is fituated on the 
road, about fix miles to the fouth weft of Lla- 
nimdovery. It.is no extraordinary place, but 
has a good market on Thurfdays, and five fairs ; 
on March 12, for horfes, and pedlars ware; on 
Holy Thurfday, July 9, and the firft Thurfday 
in September, for cattle, horfes, and fheep; 
and on December 1,, for cattle, and pedlars 
ware. . 

LLANDILOVAWR, is feated on the river Dowy 
over which there is a handfome bridge, feven 
miles to the eaftward of Llangadock, and 15 eaft 
of Caermarthen. It as'a pretty good town, and 
has two markets, on Tuefdays and Saturdays, 
for cattle, corn, and provifions. It has only one 
fair, on June 21, for cattle,. horfes fheep and 
wool. ‘This parifh is the largeft in the county, 
it being thirteen miles long, and feven or eight 
broad. 

CAERKENEN CASTLE, is built ona rock, and 
‘ftands between the hilis, about four miles eaft of 
Liandilovawr.’ ‘By the gift of king Henry VII. . 
it came to Sir Rice ap Thomas, Knt. of the car- 
ter, but being forfeited by his grandfon, Rice 
Griffith, it was'granted to Richard Vaughan, 
earl of Carbery, lord prefident of ‘Wales. °° ° 

About three miles 5. W. of Llandilovawr, is 
DeENEVER CASTLE, or more propi rly’ Denefawr 
caftle; which was the royal’ feat‘of tive pripce of 
South Wales. It has a very high'fituation, being 
placed on the top of a hill, whereon grow a vatt 
number of ‘trecs.- It-has-changed it’s mafter very 

. often, 
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‘often, till at length it fell to the crown, and 
‘Henry VII. made a grant of it to Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, Knt. of the garter, in whofe family it 
{till continues. There is only the middle part 
of it kept in repair, the reft being in ruins; yet 
‘it has a very.agreeable appearance at a diftance, 
as may better be feen by the annexed reprefenta- 
tion, on an engraved plate, 

_ LLaAnsAWILL, is a village eight miles north 
«of Llandilavawr, and has three fairs, on the firft 
Friday after May 12, for cattle and pedlars ware; 
July 26, and October 23, for cattle, horfes, and 
pedlars ware. 

- LLANVIHANGEL, is the name of two or three 
villages in this county, one of them has two fairs, 
on May 12, and October 10, for cattle, horfes, 
-and fheep. 

LiLannwywnes, is a village 11 miles north weft 
*Caermarthen, which has one fair on November 
12, for fheep and pedlars ware. 

LLANYBIDDAR, ‘is a village feated upon the 
river Teivy, four miles weft of Llandebar, and 
it has three fairs; on July 17, for pedlars ware; 
and on November 21, for cattle, fheep, horfes, 
and cheefe, as 

Lirrze Mountain, is a place that has two 
fairs; on May 12, and November 12, for cattle, 
and pedlars ware. 

Mwrrass, is a village feated near the fea fide, 
13 miles weft fouth weft of Caermarthen, and has 
one fair; on Auguft 21, for cattle, fheep, and 
pedlars ware. 

Mypkim, is a village eight miles weft of Caer- 
marthen, that has one fair; on March 12, for 
cattle, horfes, and flannel. 2 
' PENTRE, 2 village about three miles nearly 
eaft from Llandilovawr, has two fairs; namely, 

_ May 12, and October 10, for cattle, horfes, and 
| '  fheeps 
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fheep. There is another village of the fame 
name, about two miles N. W. from Caermarthen, 
but it has no fair. 

The tenth legion called Antoniana, which 
ferved under Oftorius againft the Silures and 
Ordovices, was in this county, as appears by 
the following coin, dug up in fome part of it, 
but where, is uncertain. ete 

Caermarthenfhire, together with Lats, 

may 


Cardiganfhire and Pembrokehhire, ; 
was inthe time of the Romans, in- Ly mi 
habited bya tribe of Britons called Loe Dy 
hy Ptolemy, Dimetze and Demeta; Lae 4, 
jater writers have conftantly given —- 
the name of Dimetia, to thefe three ad , 
counties; which word is fuppofed / On 
with great probability to be de- | eecrovnaccxee( GR | 
rived from the Britifh name Dyved, \ on 2, 
by an cafy change of the letter Vo \ ~ nm 
into an M, acuttomary thing with | 
the Romans, as has been already noted, and it is 
by this name that the faid three counties are {ti]] 
known among the native Welth. 

This county gave birth to Walter Devereux, 
the firft earl of Eflex of that name and family, 
who was a general, equally diftinguifhed for his 
courage and conduct. He was born of an ho- 
nourable family, at his grand-father’s caftle, 
about the year 1540, and educated in his youth 
with the greateft care. His fervices in contri- 
buting to fupprefs the rebellion, raifed by the 
potent earls of Northumberland, and Wettmor- 
land, procured him the favour of the court, fo 
that he was honoured with the garter, and fome 
time after, a rebellion breaking forth in Ireland, 
he undertook, at the head of a body of volunteers, 
to reduce the infurgents. In this expedition the 
infidiaus arts of his fecret enemies at home, con- 
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fpiring with the power of his foes in the field, he 
was unable to fuftain the agonies of his mind, 
but pining away with griefand refentment, this 
brought on a flux, that puta period to a life which 
‘mifery had before rendered difagreeable. Hediedon 
the 22d of September, 1576, not yet arrived at the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. ‘There was a fufpicion 
of his being poifoned, but how well grounded, it 
is Impoflible to determine. 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


SOS55 ‘HIS name is taken from that of the 
chief town, Caernarvon, which fig- 
SRS & \ nifies the fortrefs of Arvon, for fo 


a if the county was once called. It’s 


name in Welfh, is, Sir Gaernarvon, 

and before Wales was divided into 
counties, it was called Snowdon, Foreft, It is. 
bounded on the north and weft by the fea; on the 
fouth by Merionethfhire and the fea,-and on the 
eait by Denbighfhire;,. it is in length, from north. 
to fouth about 40 miles, in breadth 20, and 
near 100 in circumference. ‘The fouthern 
part of this county forms a peninfula, 13 miles. 
in length, and in the wideft part about Io miles. 
broad. This is called. Lhyn, in the Welfh. 
language, and by Ptolemy, is named, Langanum. 

‘The principal rivers of Caernarvonfhire are the 

Conway, and the Seiont. ‘The Conway has it’s. 
fource from a la‘’e called, Llyn Conway, fituated 
where the counties of Caernarvon, Denbigh, and 
Merioneth meet, and running north, ferves as a 
boundary between the two firft mentioned coun- 
ties, falling into the Irifh fea, at Aberconway. 
‘This river is but about 24 meafured miles in 
length from it’s fource to the fea, yet is a very 
coniiderable ftream, for it receives in it’s courfe fo 
many {all rivers and brooks, that it is navigable 
for fhipping, within a few miles of the lake from. 
whence it {prings. It’s name is fuppofed to fig- 
nify in Welfh, the chief of Rivers, and it pro-. 
duces not only fifh, but pearls as large, and often. 


, 
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of as good colour,as anyin Britain or Ireland; they 
are found in large black mufcles, which accord- 
ing to Dr, Lifter, are the thickeft and heavieft of 
all others. “They are peculiar to fwift ftrong 
rivers, and are common in Wales, as well as in 
the north of England, Scotland, and fome parts 
of Ireland. Thofe that fifh for thefe fhells can 
guefs pretty well by the outfide of the mufcles 
whether they contain any Pearls or not. “The 
Seiont rifes from a lake, called Llyntri’s, in 
Snowdon Hills, and taking it’s courfe weftward 
falls into the ftraits of Meneu, at Caernarvon. —~ 

The air of Caernarvonfhire is cold and peirc- 
ing, from the great number of it’s lakes, and 
lofty mountains; however the extremities of the 
county, particularly thofe bordering on the fea, 
are as fruitful and populous, as any in North 
Wales: They yield great plenty of fine barley, 
and feed vaft herds of cattle and fheep. There 
are, between the hills, many pleafant and fruitful 
vallies, finely contrafted by the dreary wattes, 
with which they are furrounded, and numerous 
flocks of goats and fheep feed upon the moun-- 
tains. “This county abounds in wood, plenty 
of fifh are produced in the lakes and rivers, and 
the coaft is well fupplied with fea fith of all forts. 

Tt is divided into feven hundreds; contains one 
city, and three market towns, and lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and diocefe of Bangor; it has 
68 parifhes, 2765 houfes, and near 17000 inhabi- 
tants. It fends two members to parliament, one 
for the fhire, and one for the borough of Caer- 
narvon. 

The inner parts of this county, as before ob- 
ferved, are full of high mountains, which were 
in time of war, a fafe retreat to the Britons. 
Here ‘are fuch a number of rocks and craggy 
places, and fo many valleys, incumbered with 

| woods 
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woods and lakes, that they are not only impafla- 
ble to an army, but even:to men Henly armed. 
Thefe mountains may be called the Britifh Alps, 
for they are not only’the higheft ‘in the ifland,. 
but are alfoin fine places inacceflible, on account 
of their fteepnefs. 

They extend from north to fouth; one moun- 
tain named Snowdon Hill, is much higher than 
the reft, but having a top confiderably broader, 
the difference in height is not very vifible at a 
diftance. 7 ieee ; 

The Welfh name for thefe mountains, is 
Kreigieu Eryrew,.and the lower parts of them are 
fo fertile im: grafs-that it is a common faying a- 
mong the Welfh, that the mountains of Eryrew, 
would,.in cafe of neceffity, afford pafture enough 
for all the cattle in: Wales... : | 

The moft remarkable mountain’ next to Snow~ 
don, is Pexman-mawr,: the moft northerly of this 
chain, which- on: the fide next the fea, rifes almoft. 
perpendicular to fo great a height, that few 
fpectators would be able to!look down the dreadful 
{teep without terror. On that fide a rode about 
feven feet wide is cut out of the rock, winding 
up the fteep afcent hill it rifes about 240 feet 
above the level of the fea; and is nearly the 
fame diftance from the top of the rock, which 
at a great height hangs over the head of the paf- 
fenger. On the fide of this road next the pre- 
cipice, the traveller was, till lately, only defended 
by a flight wall, in few places above a yard high, 
and in others by only a bank, that fearce rofe 
a foot above the road. While the fea, of which 
hehas an unbounded profpeét, is feen dafhing it’s 
waves below. But it is faid that a few years 
ago, a wall was built, breaft high, to the building 
of which, the city of Dublin greatly contributed. 
However, this, dangerous as it muft appear, jis 
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the high road to Bangor and Holyhead, over which 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland pafles in his way 
to that port. . To the north eaft of this frightful 
road, and of a leffer promontory, a plain extends 
as far as the river Conway, which is the eaftern 
limit of the county. __, ie : . 
On the top of Penman-mawr, ftands a lofty 
and impregnable hill, called. Braich y Dhinas, 
where we find the ruinous walls of an exceeding 
{trong fortification, and within them is the foun- 
dation of at leaft too towers, all. round, of an 
equal fize, and about fix yards in diameter, within 
_ the walls, which were in moft places two yards - 
thick, and in fomé about three. This caftlé 
when ftanding, feems to have been impregnable, 
there being no way to affault it, the hill being fo 
very high, fteep, and rocky, and the walls of fuch 
ftrength. ‘The way to it afcends with many 
turnings, infomuch that 100 men might defend 
themfelves againft a whole army; yet there feems 
to have been within the walls, lodgings for 2oc00 
men. At the top of the.rock, within the inner- 
moft wall is a well, which never fails in. the 
drieft fummers. d , 
About a mile from this ‘fortification upon a 
plain mountain, is a circular intrenchment, about 
26 yards in diameter, and cn the outfide are cer- 
‘tain rude ftone. pillars, of which about twelve are 
are now ftanding; fome of them are two yards 
‘and others five feet high; and thefe again are 
furrounded with a ftone wall. About three 
furlongs from this monument, there are feveral 
vaft heaps of fmall ftones, fuppofed to have been 
collected in memory of a battle fought here be- 
‘tween the Romans and the Britons; but others 
imagine they were defigned to prevent the wild 
boars, then very common, from rooting up the 
dead bodies. 4 Sioa. 
On - 
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On the fummict of another very high mountain, 
on the fea fide, named Glyder is a prodigious heap. 
of ftones, of an irregular fhape, many of which. 
are as large as thofe of Stonehenge, in Wiltfhire.. 
They lie in the utmoft confufion, fome of them 
reclining, and others lying a-crofs one another.. 
A phenomenon which.no.perfon. has. been able 
to account for. | 

On the weft fide of the fame mountain, amon 
many other precipices, is one very fteep and naked, . 
adorned with a prodigious number of equidiftant 
pillars; the interftices. between which are fup- 
poted to have been occalioned by the continual. 
fall of water down the cliff, which is expofed to 
a weiterly fea-wind. ‘* But why, fays the author 
of England. illuttrated, the water fhould have, 
dropped at. thefe regular diftances, before the- 
hollows -were formed, we are not told; pofiibly, , 
the whole rock may contift of.vaft bedies of ftone,. 
with fabulous or earthy matter.between them; and 
1f fo, the rain: may have wafhed away:the fand or 
earth from. between-the ftony and folid parts of 
the mafs on the top.and the fides, and fo formed: 
the appearance ef. ruins above, and of pillars: 
below, .which- may be confidered as fkeletons of: 
thefe parts: of:the mountain.”” 

On:the high.mountains of this county there 
is a very.great variety of rare plants, which are 
found among the loftieft and fteepeft rocks, Ie, 
would take up too much room'to enumerate the 
whole, we fhalk therefore only {elect from among: 
them the few which.follow. ¥ 

Low creeping mountain IVelh Sorrel, with around 
leaf: Acetola Gambro. Britannica montana, Park : 
Acetofa rotundifolia repens Eboracenfis folio. in media: 
deliguium patiente, More Hitt: Acetofa-. Humili; 
repens folio ratundo emargingto, Mill: STOWS on: 
moift rocks, and by rivulets on Snowdon. The, 
tel K 5 leaves, 
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leaves of Sorrel abate heat, and have been ufed 
to prevent or correct a tendency to putrefaction 
in febrile or feorbutic diforders. “The Green- 
landers, who are much fubje& to the laft men- 
tioned diftemper, are faid to employ, with good 
fuccefs, a mixture of Sorrel and Cochlearia. _ 

Mountain Bugle, or middle confound: Bugula 
cerulea Alpina, Park: Bugula confalida media Al- 
pina, C. B. ‘This plant was found by Dr. John- 
fon on Carnedh Shewellin. The leaves of the 
mountain Bugle probably poflefs the fame virtue as 
is afcribed to thofe of the common Bugle, which 
arevulneraries, mild aftringents, and corroborants 
in fluxes and other diforders. | 

Purple Mountain or Water Avens: Caryophillata 
aquatica nutante flore, C. B. Caryophillata aquatica 
fore rubro ftriato, J. B: Caryophillata montana 
purpurea, Ger. Geum floribus nutantibus, fruciu 
oblongo, ariftis plumofis, Hort. Cliff. 195. This 
plant is met with on Snowdon. : 

Englifh foft, or gentle Thifile. Cirfium Anglicum, 
Ger: Cerfium alind Auglicum, Park: Cerfium jin- 
gulari capitule magno vel in canum alterum, C. B. 
Cirfium Britannicum Clufii repens, J.B. Carduus 
foliis Canceolatis decurrentibus denticulis inermibus, 
calyce fpinofo, Hort. Cliff. 392. on the high rocks 
about Snowdon. ‘This is a biennial plant, and 
has been heretofore cultivated for medicinal 
ufes, when it was ufed in maniacal diforders. 

Mountain dwarf fFuniper. Funeperus minor mon- 
tana folio latiore, frudtuque longiore,C. B. Fune- 
perus Alpina, J. B. Funeperus Alpina minor, Ger. 
This grows on Snowdon hills, it is by the country 
people, called Savine, and they ufe the decoétion 
of it to deftroy bots in horfes. 

Greater rough Spleenwort, Lonchitis a/pera, C.B. 
Lonchitis afpera major, Ger. Lonchitis afpera major 
Matthiolo, Park, Lonchitis altera cum folio denticu- 

. lato, 
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lato, five Lonchitis altera Matthieli, J. B... This- 
is a rare plant, but may be met with in rifts and- 
chinks of rocks in Snowdon. 

Upright fir-mafs: Mufcus ereétus Abteti- -formis,.. 
terrefiris rectus, J. B. is alfo met with on Snowdon. 

‘Mountain heath-like Sengreen with large purple 
flowers: Sedum Aipinum Evicoides caruleum, C. B. 
and J. B: is found plentifully on,the rocks of 
Snowdon; and by the fides of rivulets on the fame 
mountain, is found, Small Mountain PPAR ces Hh 
sagged leaves, Sed eas Alpinum trio folia: C. B. “ 

Small leaved mountainChickweed, with a fair vod 
Auricula muris pulchra flore, . ali. tenuifjime: J. B. 
grows on the fteep rocks of Snowdon, . 

Branched Englifh black Maidenhair: Tricomanes 
ramofum, J. B, is to be found in the fame places, 
viz. the rocks of Snowdon. . 

To form any idea of the mountains, on uitich | 
moft of the above-mentioned plants. naturally 
grow, it is neceflary to haye feen fomething of 
the fame nature, the Alps for example, becaute 
the common hills are funple heights or ftories, but 

thefe are heaped one upon another, infomuch that 

having climbed up one rock we come toa valley, 
and commonly a lake. Then pafling by that 
we afcend another, and fometimes a ‘third and 
fourth before we arrive at the higheit peaks. 

‘Thefe mountains, as well as Kader Idris, and 
fome others in Merionethfhire, differ from thofe 
near Brecknock and elfewhere in South-Walev, 
in being much more naked and inacceflible, and 
in having their lower fkirts and valleys always 
covered, or feattered over with the fragments of 
rocks of all fizes, mott of which heem, to have 
fallen from the impending cliffs. Many months 
in the year, they are covered with fnow; but 
generally {peaking, no fnow lies on them 
from the end of April to the middle of Sep- 
tember, a few heaps only excepted, which do 

not 
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‘mot mele till the Jatter'‘end of June. It. often 
{nows indeed on the tops of thefe mountains in 
May and June; but then the fnow or fleet, 

‘melts as foon as it falls. And when it fnows on 
‘the high mountains it only rains in the valleys. 

‘The number of lakes in this dreary tract, 

_may be about fifty or fixty; and they have gene- 
rally the famé'names as the rivers that proceed 
from them, ‘or are named from the colour of the 
water. There is one under the higheft peak of 
Snowdon, called Tyzon Las, which fignifies the 

-Gréen-Fountain; but it is not proper to this hil, 
-for Mr. Ray has obferved the fame thing of fome 
of the lakes among the Alps. Others receive 

‘their names from fome village or parifh church 

adjoining, or from a- reitistkable mountain or 
rock under which they are feated. Some have 
afirmed, that there are lakes on the higheft tops 
of thefe mountains, one of which was remarka- 

ble for a wandering ifland, and that the' fith had 

-only one eye each; but thefe are miftakes, for 

“there are no lakes on the higheft part of any 

-of them. The lake with the wandering ifland, 
is only a fmall pond, with a little green patch 
near the brink of it, which was the occafion of 

-this fable; but there is not the leaft foundation 
for affirming the fifh have but one eye. Moft of 

the lakes are well ftocked with fifh, which are 
generally trouts and eels, exeept the Torgock 

‘found in fome; but befides this, there is another 

Alpine fifh, known by the name of the Gilt- 
Char, at leait it is thought to be fo by the bef 
naturalifts. There are alfo fome of thefe bred 
in Wynander river, in the county of Weftmor- 
Jand. ‘This fifh is broader in proportion than a 
trout, and the belly is more prominent ; but in 
length never exceeds twelve inches# Some how- 
ever fay, that the Torgoch and Gilt-char, are 
the fame fifh, which in Wynander Meer already 

| mentioned 
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mentioned, is called the Red Char, it having its 
name from its red belly, and the Welch word 
‘Torgoch, is of the fame import, for it fignifies 
-ared belly. This fifth is to be found in Lhyn 
-Peris in this county,.and at four other places in 
Wales. The :feafon for catching it, begins 
about the twenty fecond of November, and con- 
‘tinues for a month, but they are always taken 
with nets. Itdis remarkable that the inhabitants 
of thefe mountains call any low country Hex- 
drew, which fignifies the ancient habitation. fe 
is a common tradition among them, as well as 
thofe who inhabit the like places in Brecknock 
and Radnorfhire, that the Irifh were the ancient 
proprietors of this country; and this is the more 
remarkable, as thefe people have no communi- 
cation with each other, there being near an hun- 
dred miles diftance between them. 
CAERNARVONSHIRE is divided into feven hud- 
dreds, and contains one city, namely Bangor, 
which indeed does not now deferve the name of 
a city; and five market towns, Aberconway, 
Caernarvon, Pulheli, Newin, and Crickicth. 
It lies in the province of Canterbury, and tn the 
discefe of Bangor, and has fixty eight parifhes, 
It fends two members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for the town of Caernarvon. 
The firft town we meet with, in the London 
road, or that from Chefter, is Conway, or ABER- 
ConWAY, feated on the weit bank of the river 
‘Conway, which divides this county from Den- 
bigfhire, within two miles of the place where it 
difcharges itfelf into the fea. Aberconway was 
built about the year 1282, by king Edward the 
firft, in the moft northern part of the county. It 
may be faid to fpring out of the ruins of the old 
Conovium, which ftood about five miles higher 
up the river, where its memory is preferved by 
a {moll village called Kaer Rhbdin, or Kaer-Heén, 
: the 
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the old city. About the latter end of the lat 


century, there was-difcovered here a Roman hypo- - 


cauft, built by the tenth legion called Antenzana, 
as appears from the feveral tyles found at this 
place, inferibed LEG. X. and from feveral 
other remains of Roman antiquities. This le- 
gion ferved under Oftorius againtt the Silures 
aad Ordovices. ‘The tyles abovementioned were 


hollow; we have given a cut of one of them : > ll 


This tile is thirteen inches long, five and an 
half broad, and three quaters of an inch thick, 
having an hole in the middle about two inches in 
diameter. It was preferved in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Moftyn, who was alfo pofleffed of 
around piece of copper found here, fomewhat 
refembling a cake of wax; it was even or flat 
on one fide, and convex on the other, about ele- 
ven inches over, and weighed about forty pounds; 
the margin or circumference was uheven, and 
fomething ragged on each fide, and in the mid- 
dle of the flat fide was 
funkanoblongfquare, 
with an infcription as 
reprefented in the an- 
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per, of which this is fuppofed to be a caft. It 


was found near Haerhen ; and there are remains 
of old Roman copper-works in the neighbour- 
hood. ; 

In the year 880, Andrawd prince of North- 
Wales, gained a memorable victory near this 
place over Eadred, the Saxon duke of Mercia. Of 
this battle Mr. Robert Vaughan gives the fol- 
lowing account, in fome notes on Dr. Howel’s 
hiftory of Wales. =< 

‘¢ After the death of Roderic the Great, the 
northern Britons of Stratelwyd and Cumberland, 
were (as Heéfor Boetins and Buchanan relates) 
much infefted and weakened with the daily in- 
curfions of Danes, Saxons, and Scots, which 
made all, that woul’ not fubmit their necks to 
the yoke, to quit their country and feck out 
more quiet habitations. Under the conduct of 
one Hobert, they came to North-Wales, in the 
beginning of the reign of Andrawd; who com- 
miferating their diftrefled condition, gave them , 
the country from Chefter to the river Conway to 
inhabit, if they could force out the Saxons, who 
had lately poffeffed themfelves of it; whereupon 
thefe Britons firft engaged the Saxons ; and ne- 
ceflity giving edge to their valour, foon drove 
them hence, being yet fcarce warm in their feats. 
About three years after this, An. Dom. 886 Ed- 
ryd the Long haired king of the Saxons, called 
by the Englifh hiftorians Eadred duke of Mer- 
cia, made great preparations for the regaining 
of the faid country ; but the northern Britons, 
who had fettled there, having intelligence of it, 
for the better fecuring of their cattle and goods, 
removed them over the river Conway; in the 
mean the time prince Anarawd was not idle, but 
gathered together all the ftrength he could make. 
His army encamped near Conway, at a eet 

calle 
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called Kymryd, where he and: his men mak- 
ing refiftance againft the aflaults of the Sax~- 
on power, at length, after a bloody engagement, 
obtained a compleat victory. “The Britons pur- 
fuing this advantage, chafed the Saxons quite out 
of [Vales into Merca,. where having burnt and 
deftroyed the borders, they returned home laden. 
with rich fpoils.. .4nérawd, to exprefs his thank- 
fulnefs to God for this great victory, gave lands 
and poffeffions to the Church. of Bangor, and: 
the collegiate church of Avon, After this,.the 
northern Britons came back from: beyond the 
river. Conway,. and poilefled again the lands 
afigned them, between Conway and Chefter,. 
which for a long time after they- peaceably 
enjoyed. In the, year 1185,. Leweline ap Ger~- 
vas, prince of North-Wales, founded an abby 
here dedttted. to the Virgin Mary, and All 
Saints for Cifterian monks, but about the year 
#e82> the Monks were removed by king Ed- 
ward the firft, to a monaftery he had founded: 
at Maynan in Denbighfhire, about three miles. 
from hence, pees 
_ The.caftle of Aberconway, of which a norths- 
eaft view is given in this work, is of greater an- 
tiquity than the town, for it was fortified by 
Hugh earl of Chefter in the reign of Willian 
the ” Conqueror ; but afterwards being damaged 
in the wars, and falling to decay,.it was rebuilt 
by king, Edward the firft. In the beginning of 
the late civil wars, Dr.. John Williams,. arch- 
‘bifhop of York, at nativeof this place, ‘having 
efcaped hither from Yorkthire, fortified this 
caftle for the king. at his owm expence, and held 
it till May 1645, when it..was feized; by Sir 
John Owen, by virtue of a commifiion from 
prince Rupert, and on the rgth of January, 
1646, it was delivered up-to the patements 
The 
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The town is large and furrounded by a wall; it 
enjoys delightful fituation, for it ftands. on the 
fide of a hill, and on the banks of the river, as 
broad as the Thames as Deptford. The caf- 
tle-was ftrong, the walls are of a large compafs, 
defended by thirty-five watch towers, which 
with the caftle being’ very white, at'the diftance 
of amile, make a good appearance, fo that tak- 
ing in its port, the ferry over the river into Den- 
bigfhire, and the little hills covered with timber 
on both fides the bay, no place can furnifh a more 
beautiful landfcape. It is governed by two bailiffs, 
and has 2 market on Fridays, with'4 fairs viz. on 
April 6, September 4, OGober'to, and November 
8, all for cattle. We find inthis place plenty 
of corn, timber, and oak bark, and there are an- 
nually cleared out of the cuftom-houfe, eleven 
or twelve thoufand bufhels of different forts of 
grain. “Though the place is’ much reduced for 
want of trade, which’ of late years''is greatly 
diminifhed, yet they have, in.common with other 
harbours on the coaft, fome importations for the 
ufe of the country. . 
In this town is a remarkable epitaph, viz. 
“* Here lieth the’ body of Nicholas Hookes, 
of Conway, Gent. who was the one and fortieth 
child of his father William Hookes, Efq; by, 
Alice his wife, and the father of *feven and 
twenty children.” He died the 20th of March, 
1637, and the fame infcription wag’ revived in 
1720, at the charge of John Hookes, Efq; ~ 
Up the country isa vaft body of Marcafite, of 
which copperas is made, and-there are probably 
veins of copper ore near it. The pearl fifhery 
is now greatly neglected, ‘as it is in all other 
places on the coaft. There was formerly a great 
copper mine at Llandudno, near this harbour, 
which now lies under water; but it might with- 
out 
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out much difficulty be recovered with proper en- 
zines. Aberconway is twenty miles weft of Den- 
bigh; fixty feven weft by north of Chefter ; for= 
ty eaft of Holyhead; and two hundred and: 
twenty nine miles north weft of London. 

Almoft oppofite to Aberconway, on the fouth 
fide of the river, is a promontory, included in 
this county, which has a crooked elbow that 
forms an harbour; it is called Gogartly, and 
here ftood the ancient city of Diganway, which 
many ages fince was confumed with lightning. 
About fixty years ago there were found at a caftle 
here, or near it, feveral brafs inftruments in the 
fhape of axes, but whether Britith or Roman,. 
it is hard to fay, or what ufe they were de- 
figned for. ‘There were about fifty of them: 
found under a great ftone, placed heads to points. 
‘They were by tome fuppofed to be the military 
weapons of the ancient Britons, before they 
knew the ufe of iron and fteel. Thefe inftru- 
ments are generally called Celtes, and have by 
many been conjectured to be the heads of the 
axes and fafces carried by the Roman Lidtors,. 
though others take them rather to be inftruments- 
ufed in war, and imagine the Romans poflefled: 
the fecret of hardening brafs to fuch a degree, 
as to make it proper for the ufes to which fteel is 
now applied. | 

From Aberconway, there are two roads which 
lead to Holyhead; the one, whichis fomething 
the neareft, is over the Levan fands,. which can: 
only be pafled at low water, and is therefore ex- 
tremely dangerous. It leads dire&tly to Beau- 
maris ; but thofe who chufe to pafs it, are oblig- 
ed to be very exact in taking advantage of the 
ebb of the tide; for if it fhould return before 
they have crofled thefe dangerous fands, they are 
infallibly loft, and many have been drowned for 

want 
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want of attending with fufficient care to this 
precaution. ‘The other road leads over Peman- 
maur to Bangor. 

The city of BANGor is fituated twelve miles to 
the weftward of Aberconway, and though it is 
at prefent a mean town, was anciently called by 
the Britons Bangor Vawr yn Gwyned, that is to 
fay, Bangor The Great in North-Wales, it is 
in the northern part of the county, near the en- 
trance of the Menai, which parts this fhire from 
Anglefea. It is inclofed on the fouth hy a very 
fteep mountain, and by a hill on the north. ...... 

A bifhoprick is thought to have been erected | 
at Bangor, before the middle of the fixth century, 
by Malgwyn, or Malgo Conan, prince of North- 
Wales; though we find no certain footfteps of 
any bifhop refiding here till the reign of king 
Henry the Firft: the firft bifhop is faid to be Da- 
- Mel, the fon of Dinothus, abbot of Bangor, im 
Flintfhire, who had before founded a monaftery, 
or college here. “The old church was burnt b 
Owen Glendowr, about the year 1404, and afs 
terwards rebuilt in the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, by Henry Dennis its bifhop. Upon the 
diflolution, the revenues of the bifhopric were va~ 
lued at 1511. 3s. per annum. The whole length 
of the cathedtal, which is now ufed for the pa- 
rifh church, is 214 feet, the crofs ifle is near 96 
feet long, and the tower 60 feet high. ‘This fa- 
brick is kept in good repair, two thirds of the 
rectory of Llandinam being fettled to fupport it; 
and there now belongs to the cathedral, a bifhop, 
a dean, an archdeacon, a treafurer, and two 
prebendaries endowed, a precentor, a chancellor, 
and three canons not endowed ; two vicars coral, 
an organift, lay clerks, chorifters, and other 
officers, 


Befides 
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Befides the cathedral, there is a: palace be 
longing to the bifhop, and a free {chool, which,. 
fo early as the year 1276 was an_ houfe of. 
friars predicant’; but in 15§7,0it was converted: 
by Dr. Jeffery Glynn to its prefent-ufe.» It was: 
formerly defended: by a:caftle, built by: Hugh earl: 
of Chefter, of which there are now novremains. 
- Though the buildings are old» aad »mean,. the 
town is. pretty well inhabited. “Che market is 
held on Wednefdays, and it has three fairs, name- 
ly, on: April 5, June 25, and October. 28, alli 
for cattle. It is Go miles to the weft of Chefer,. 
and 242 north-weft of London. ee 

Lianpiecuyp, a village about three miles: 
to the fouth-eaft/of Bangor, has. one fair on Oc- 
tober’30;, for:cattle: «- + 
~ DoLtwyppDELEN, is?! fituated’ near Snowdon 
hills, the name fignifies the Ca/tle of the Valley 
of St. Helen’s Wood; and there is an ancient road: 
from hence through the mountains towards the 
fea coaft of Merionethfhire: called Sam-Elen: or 

elen’s way, Luppofed to have» been made by 
Helena the mother of Conftantine the Great ; 
itis therefore probably that it was a ftrong hold, 
before the time of that emperor ; but the caftle,. 
of which a plate is given with this work, is 
thought to have been built by the Britons, about. 
the year 500, on their firft retreat into Wales; 
there are parts of two towers itill ftanding, and 


Db? 


the whole feems to have beén of confiderable ex-. 
tent. 

From Bangor a road continues. fouth-welt 24. 
miles toCAERNARVON, whichis alfo feated on the 
{treights of Meneu, or Menay, the channel that 
feparates this county from the'ifland of Anglefea.. 
Here the antient Segontium of Antoninus is 
thought by Camden to have been fituated.. 
This town was called by the Britons Caer Bei 
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from the river Seiont, which runs by it. About 
the year 600, it was the feat of the Britith 
princes, but it gave way to the new town built 
_in after times, called CAERNARVON, or Caer ar 
Von, that is, the town overagainfi Man, or An- 
glefea.; from which the county now borrows its 
name, as we have before obferved. ‘This town is 
-encompaffed with a firm wall, and over it are 
feen Snowden hills. It is related that. the body 
of the emperor Conftantius, father of Conftan- 
tine the Great, being found here about the year 
1283, when king Edward the Firft was building : 
‘this town and, “cattle, he ordered it to be in. 
terred honourably in the new-church. The 
conttable of the caftle is always mayor of the 
town, by virtue of his patent; and iubordinate 
to him are an alderman, two bailiffs, a town- 
clerk, and other officers; It has the privilege 
ofa mnbrices on Saturdays, and four fairs, namely 
on February 25, May 16,. Auguft 4, and He: 
cember 5, for cattle and ‘pediars ware. # Kin 
edward the Firft is faid to have Startseite pro- 
fits of the archbifhoprick of York, then void, to: 
the building and fortifying of Caernarvon- caftle. 
Ina part of this caftle, called (from the figures 
‘on the angles of it) the Eagle tower, was “born 
on the 2gth of April, 1284 Edward of Caer- 
narvon, the firft prince of Wales of the Englith 
blood ; afterwards king, by the name of Edward 
~the Second. This caftle, of which a fine N..E. 
view is given in this work, was befieged by the 
parliamentary forces in the great rebellion, and 
Gaxtenderd to them in the beginning of June 
1646. ‘The chief commodities here are corn and 
fjate, and they fhip off here yearly from 20 to 
30000 buthels of different kinds of grain. The 
flates are of the blue kind, and being very light, 
are convenient for houfes lightly timbered, and 


will 
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will endure the weather extremely well. Of thefe 
they fend yearly to different parts of England and 
Ireland above four millions. Not far off on the 
Anglefea fide, they have plenty of lime ftone and 
near Moel y Don, on the Caernarvonfhire fide, 
there is a large bed of a fmall beautiful grained 
white free ftone, which fupplies all the artificers 
in this part of the world with whet ftones ; the 
hardeft of it when ufed with oil, being little in- 
ferior to the Turkey oil-ftone. They have fith 
here in great plenty, fuch as falmon, cod, and 
-whitings, all fort of flat-fifh, oyfters, mufcles, 
and cockles. ‘They alfo fhip off great quanti- 
ties of butter, cheefe, honey, and wax. ‘There 
are feveral veins of lead ore, lately difcovered 
_ near Snowdon hill not far from hence, and not 
many years ago a woollen manufacture was 
fet up here, which it is thought will anfwer very 
well. Caernarvon is 82 miles north-weft of 
Welch-Pool, and 251 north-weft of London. 

The town of Caernarvon, though fmall js 
neat, tollerably built and well inhabited, and 
there is good anchorage in the bay, the ferry 
which goes from hence to Anglefea, is called 
Abermenai ferry, whence there 1s a direct road 
to Holyhead. Caernarvon gives the titles of earl 
and marquis to the noble family of Bridges for 
fome fucceffions dukes of Chandos. 

At DoLBADERN, five miles eaft of Caernar- 
von, and under Snowdon hill, are the ruins of 
a caftle, of which there is only one tower now 
ftanding, and that not entire. Thefe ruins are 
pretty large, and feem to have been an ancient 
Britifh fort ; the caftle was given away from the 
crown by king William foon after the revolution. 

ABERWINGREGIN inthis county, is only noted 
for having three fairs, all for cattle, namely, on 


Auguft 18, O&ober 25, and November 21. 
BETTWS 
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Berrws, a village on the banks of the Con- 
‘way, and on the borders of Denbighfhire, about 
feventeen miles eaft of Ceerharvon, is remarka-- 
ble only for having two fairs annually for cattle, 
viz. Mayrs, and December 3. 

BrppGELERT is a'village feated to the fouth 
of Snowdon hill, and thirteen miles fouth ea(t 
-of Caernarvon, it hie two fairs on Auguft 16, and 
September 23 for cattle. 

PrENMoORSA, a village about five sacs to the 
fouthward of that Jaft inentioned, has three fairs, 
viz. on Auguft 20, September 25, and Novem- 
ber 12, for cattle. 

CiynocvaWwe is a village feated in the weftern 
part of the county, on St. George’ s channel, ten 
miles fouth of Caernarvon. St. Beans had this 
townfhip given him by-Gwiddeint or Guithin of 
‘the blood royal of Wales, about the year fix 
chundred and fixteen, and here built a Ciftertian 
abbey, becoming himfelf the firft abbot thereof. It 
was afterwards dedicated to him, and received fa- 
vvours and pofleffions from feveral Welch princes ; 
but has been long fince demolifhed. ‘The prefent 
edifice, which is in good condition, has been a 
collegiate church, once in great repute, confifting 
of five portionifts or prebendaries, and continued 
fo till the diffolution, when it was converted in- 
to a finecure, reCory and vicarage endowed, The 
advowfon was fome time fince given bythe earl of 
Pembroke to Jefus College in Oxford, and the 
College at the fame time obliged always to pre- 
fent their Principal to the rectory. “here are 
two fairs kept here, on Auguft 18, and Septem- 
ber 23, both for cattle. 

Twenty two miles to the fouth of Caernarvan, 
is PwLLHELy, or Pulihel, which is one of the 
principal towns in this county, is feated on a bay 
-of the fame name, on the eaft fide of the peninfula, 

between 
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between two rivers, and is a pretty good place, 
governed by a bailiff. It hasa market on Wed- 
nefdays for corn and provifions ; and four fairs, 
viz, on May 13, Auguft 19, September 24, and 
November 11, for cattle. Jn the adjoining bay 
are large beds of Oyfters, and plenty of fith ; 
and fome years they have a gocd herring fifhery, 
but its chief commodities are butter and cheefe. 
At Yitumllin, a little to the eaftward of this 
place, there is a vein of yellow oker, : 
CRICKIETH is a borough town, governed by 
a mayor and two bailiffs, and joins with others 
in this county, in electing a member to ferve in 
parliament. It is feated fix miles north-eaft of 
Pulhely. There are the ruins of a caftle on 
the top cf a hill, and a gateway remaining, but 
the place fhews it never could have been of any 
great extent. This caftle is fuppofed to have 
been built, together with the town, by Prince 
Llewellyn ap, Jorwerth, aboutithe year 12,000. 
In the year 1237, it was in pofieffion of Prince 
David ap Liewelly ap Jorwerth, who in violati- 
‘on of his oath, took his brother Griffith (then 
under the protection of the bifhop of Bangor) 
and imprifoned him in this caftle. The town 
has.a market on Wednefdays, and four fairs an- 
nually, viz. on May 23, July 1, and Oétober 
18, al] for cattle. 7 | . 
NeEvIN, or Newin,.is feated on the fea-fhore, 
on the wett fide of the peninfula, almoft oppo- 
fite to the Pulhely, from which it-is only eight 
miles diftant. The pier at this-place is very ufe- 
ful for the herring fifhery, herrings and oyfters 
being the chief commodities of the place.’ In 
the year 1747 there were 5000 barrels of falt her- 
‘rings exported from hence and the parts adjacent, 
betides what was confumed .in the country. 
They have alfo cod,’ whitings, Nii tay 
acks 
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lacks, millers thumbs, fea tench, lobfters, and 
crabs. ‘The town itfelf is but mean, though it 
has a {mall market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 
viz. April 4, the Saturday before Whitfuntide, 
‘and Auguft 25, for cattle. 
- At Borru, not far from Newin, are two fairs 
‘held annually, viz. on Auguft 26, and Oc. 24. 
To the eaft of the fouth-eaft promontory, of the 
peninfula, is an ifiand called Tydwal, to the 
north of which, is Tydwal road, thought to be 
_-one of the beft in Great- Britain, being a good 
outlet, and fo extenfive that it is large enough 
to contain the whole royal navy of England. 
Near it are feveral veins of lead and copper ore, 
and at Penryn du, there is a lead mine that has 
been formerly worked with advantage ; but it is 
now under water, and yet might be recovered 
with properengines. Ata place called A4pnhedd 
y Rbiw, not far from hence, there is found a 
blackifh heavy hard ftone, which is counted more 
proper than brafs for the center pins of light en- 
ines to turn on. And farther on towards, Bard- 
Sey found, there is a beautiful red tone, which 
will bear a fine polifh. . — 
Barpse£y, is a {mall ifland fituated near the 
extremity of the fouth-weft promontory of this 
peninfula.. There was an abbey founded here 
before the year 516; it was dedicated to St. Ma- 
ry, and continued till the diffolution, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when the annual re- 
venue amounted to r46l. TS, 44s 
Caernarvonfhire was in the time of the Ro- 
mans part of the country of the Ordovices, 
of whom mention has been made in the article 
of Anglefea. “Britain after the, Romans had de- 
ferted it, being overrun by the Danes and Sax- 
ons, the Britons retreated to this part of the 
iJand, which ‘they defended againft the Englith 
L - till 
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-till the time of Edward the Firft, when Llewél- 
-lin ap Griffith was reduced to the neceffity of 
holding this county and Anglefea as tenant in 
fee to the crown, paying one hundred marks 
yearly ; but being foon afterwards, anno 1228, 
infticated by his brother David to take up arms, 
~ he furprized lord Clifford,.the king’s general on 
the frontiers, and killing feveral of his men, 
took him prifoner, then penetrating ftill farther 
into the Englifh territories, he defeated the earl 
of Surrey, who was fent to ftop his progrefs, 
and committed great ravages. King Edward, 
however, refolved to march againft him in per- 
fon, which he accordingly did, and Llewellin 
retired to the mountain of Snowden, to a_poit 
that could not be attacked. -Edward invefted 
him here, blocking up all the avenues by which 
he could efcape, and laying a bridge of boats 
over the Menai, fent fome.troops over into An- 
glefea. When this was done, he left the ma- 
nagement of the blockade, which was likely to 
hold long, to Roger Mortimer, waiting the ifiue at 
the caftle of Rhudhian, which he had built dur- 
ing the late war. Llewellin might doubtlefs 
have tired out the patience of his enemy, had 
he not, by an extraordinary accident, been in- 
duced to deprive himfelf of that advantage. 
Some of the Englifh, under William lord Lati- 
mer and Thomas de Tony, who were in An- 
glefea, muft needs pafs the bridge above menti- 
oned to view the country, when being fuddenly 
attacked by the Welch, they were entirely de- 
feated, there being flain and drowned no lefs than 
fifteen knights, thirty two efquires, and about 
1000 common foldiers. This fuccefs induced 
Llewellyn to march down from S..owdon to en- 
yage the Englith, but he was foon convinced of 
his rafhnefs, for after feeing his army entirely 
routed 
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routed at Llandweyr in Buelt, on the eleventh 
of December, 1182, he was himfelf flain onthe 
fpot by Stephen de Franéton, and his head 
crowned with ivy, was by the king’s order ex- 
pofed to view on the walls of the tower of Lon- 
don. David was foon after taken and> exe- 
cuted as a traitor, his head being fixed near that 
of the prince his brother, and his four quarters 
fent to York, Briftol, Northampton, .and Win- 
chefter ; thus by Edward’s cruelty, an end was 
put to the dominion of the Britons in Wales. 

John Owen, a noted epigrammift, was born 
at Armon in this county, and educated firft at 
Wykeham’s fchool near Winchefter, and after- 
wards at New College in Oxford. In 1594, he 
became matter of the free fchool at Warwick, 
founded by king Henry the Eighth; and this, it 
fhould feem, was the higheft preferment he ever 
obtained. He died 1622, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, London. His epigrams were 
wrote in Latin; but moft of them have been 
fince tranflated into Englifh. par 
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BEN, fae HIS county is fo denominated from 
% BY Cambridge,the principal town, which 
aa probably took its name froma bridge 
over the river Cam,which runs thro’ 
Bem Pw. & it, dividing it intotwo parts. 
CAMBRIDGSHIRE is bounded on the weft by 
Huntingdonfhire and Bedfordfhire, on the north 
by Lincolnfhire, on the eaft by Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and by Effex and Hertfordfhire on the 
fouth. It is about fifty two miles in length, 
from north to fouth, twenty fix in breath from 
eaft to weft, and one hundred and thirty miles 
in circumference. ‘The principal rivers are the 
Oufe, which rifes in Northzmptonfhire, and 
after watering Buckinghamfhire and Bedford- 
fhire, runs through this county from weft to 
aft, dividing it into two parts, and is navigable 
from Cambridge to Lynn in Norfolk, where it 
falls into the ocean. “Fhe Cam, probably fo 
called from its crooked courfe (its name in the 
Britifh language fignifying as much) takes its 
rife in Hertfordfhire, and falls into the Oufe at 
Streatham Moor, near Thetford, by Ely. There 
are befides thefe rivers feveral very capital drains 
to carry off the water from the Fens; as the 
Gleane, the Welland, which comes from North- 
amptonfhire, and runs into the German ocean 
through the Wafh, the Neane, the Grant, the 
Mildenhall, the Brandon, and the Stoke, he- 
fides 
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fides Moreton’s Leam, now Peterborough rivery. 
which is navigable from that city to Wifbich. 
The air in this extenfive track, is) damp. 
foggy, and confequently aguifh ; but in the fouth- 
ern and eaftern parts, it is efteemed very falu- 
brious.. ‘che foil, in fome few places, its bar- 
ren, though in general it is a very fruitful coun- 
try. 
A very confiderable track in the northern part 
of this county is fenny ground, and is known by 
the name of the Ifle of Ely. This track extends 
fouthward almoft as far as Cambridge ; and the 
Fens, which are now drained by innumerable 
cuts and channels, make part of a very f{pacious 
level, containing 300,000 acres, extending from 
this. county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon- 
fhire, Northamptonfhire, and Lincolnfhire. This 
is called Beprorp LeEveL, and is bounded on 
one fide by the fea, and on the other by the high 
lands, which are by fome thought to bear no» 
very diftant,, though a rude refemblance to an 
horfe thoe. ane | 
Wiliam Somerfet, who was a Monk of the 
abbey of Malmefbury in Wiltfhire, and on that 
account. called William of Malmefbury, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, defcribes this flat 
country as little lefs than: a terreftrial paradife.. 
According to his account, art feemed to vie with 
nature in adorning this beautiful fpot; the 
buildings were elegant, the whole country im- 
proved and well wooded, and many fields were 
here and there interfperfed,. planted with vines,. 
for there were at that time many vineyards in 
England. ‘This hiftorian might however en- 
large rather too much on the beauties of the 
country, or as he was at that time defcribing the 
parts adjacent to Thorney abbey, which were 
probably in a high ftate of improvement, jhe 
L 3 might. 
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reafonably enough. be fuppofed in this cafe to 
have afcribed thofe beauties to the whole track, 
which in truth only belonged to the abbey and 
its neighbourhood ; we are the more inclined to 
entertain this opinion as Abbc Floriacenfis, a 
celebrated hiftorian of the year g70, near two 
hundred years before William of Malmefbury, 
ina defcription of the kingdom of the eaft an- 
gles, of which this county made a part, ob- 
ferves, that on the north are lar ge wet fens, which 
make a confiderable number of lakes, with a va- 
riety of iflands proper to accommodate many fo- 
cieties of Monks with their beloved folitude and 
retirement. 

It is very certain, that the ftate to which this 
country was reduced, muft be owing either to 
an inundation of the fea, or what is {till more 
probable, as this extenfive flat ferves as a drain 
to carry off the waters from a confiderable por- 
tion of the inland part of the kingdom, theout- 
lets by which fo large body of w.ter was to 
be delivered to the fea, might by fome accident, 
perhaps by a violent ftorm on the coaft, or the 
fhock of an earthquake, be fo far ftopiped, as to 
prevent the egrefs of the water from the flat, 
in proportion to its ingrefs. This muft of courfe 
in time occafion an inundation, and the waters 
{tagnating upon fuch a flat, for want of proner 
channels to carry them off, became putrid, 
the air infected, and the foil almoft reduced to 
the ftate of a wet bog. 

‘That it was once firm land, is evident, for 
timber trees of various kinds have been difcover- 
ed rooted on firm earth, beneath the mud, which 
Jay immediately under the water. In fome places 
a perfect foil has been found at the depth of eight 
feet, with fwarthes of erafs, laying on it, as when 
they were firft mowed, being overtaken. ay the 

inundation 
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inundation before they could be removed. When 
the drains were digging, brick; ftone, and other: 
materials for buildinc, were frequently found ; 
and at fetting down a fluice at: the depth of fix 
teen feet from the furface, there was found a: 
{mith’s forge, with all the tools belonging to it, 
together with feveral horfe-fhoes and pieces of 
iron. By this it is evident, that the Moor, or 
Fen, has, in a long feries of years, covered the 
facé of the land, and greatly changed it from 
what it formerly was. When this change was” 
eftected we know not, it became however fo bad 
at laft, that the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns could have no intercourfe one with ano- 
ther by land;.and the communication by wa- 
ter was very uncertain ; for it was in many* 
jilaces fo choaked up with mud, fedge, and reeds, 
that a boat could not make its way through it, . 
and ins. winter, when the furface was frozen,.. 
though not hard enough to beara man and horfe, . 
the inhabitants of the iflands in the Fens, have’: 
been often:in-danger of ftarving. This of courfe:- 
produced many complaints,.remonitrances, and. 
petitions, infomuch, that-from the reign of king: 
Henry the Sixth, to that of Charles the Firft., 
feveral commiffions of fewers were granted for 
clearing and opening the oftiaries and outfalls of 
the waters to the fea, but they all failed of fuc+ 
cefs. 

At length’in the reign of the laft: mentioned 
prince, Francis earl of Bedford agreed to un- 
dertake the draining of this drowned. coun- 
try, provided the inhabitants would grant him 
for his own ufe 95,000 acres: of the land he 
fhould drain. ‘The earl-admitted feveral others - 
as co-partners with him in this undertaking, and 
they proceeded in the attempt, till, after having 
fpent 100;0001 they found the land was ftill 
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under water. The compleating of the work waa- 
then undertaken by the king, for 69,000 acres 
more; but the civil war, which foon after broke . 
out, and his death, which was the COnMeQUENCE 
put a ftop to the undertaking. 
In the year 1649, William, earl of Redéord, 
together with the other adventures who had been, 
engaged with Francis, refumed the undertaking, 
under the original contrat, and compleated the 
work, after expending in the whole above, 
400,000]. This ruined many of the undertakers, 
as the expence of draining the Jand amounted to, 
more than the value of the 95,000 acres, they 
were to have for the doing it. 
It was alfo full neceflary to get the fanction md 
parliament, that the contractors might be inveft- 
ed with fuch rights and powers, as might fecure 
to them the enjoyment of the advantages they 
had obtained. An application was therefore made. 
to king Charles the Second, who recommended. 
it to his parliament, and an act was pafled in the’ 
fifteenth year of his reign, intitled, 42 AG for: 
Settling. the wate of ihe great | lk the Fems,. 
called (from the earls who chiefly effecied it) Bed- 
ford Level. 

By virtue of this aét, the bounds were fettled, 
and a corporation eftablifhed for its government. 
and prefervation, by the name, ftile, and title, 
of the governors, bailiffs, and commonalty of 
the company of the confervators of the great 
Level of the Fens. They confifted of a go- 
vernor, {ix bailifis, twenty confervators, and, 
commonalty, in whom by the faid act were in- 
vefted 83,000 acres, part of the 95,000 to be 
held of the manor of eaft Greenwich in free and 
common foccage. Of the remaining 12,000, 
10,000 were invefted in the king, who afligned 
them to his brother the duke of York, and 

the 
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the remaining 2000 were given to the earl of © 
Portland. The chiefofficers belonging to this cor 
poration, are a furveyor-generai and fuperinten- 
dant of all the other officers, and an auditor of 
the accounts, a regifterer, receiver, ferjeant at 
mace, and furveyor: of the Level, which is di- 
vided into the north, fouth, and middle parts ; 
the two firft of which have one furveyor each, and» 
the laft two.. — 

The governor and one bailiff, or two bailiffs » 
without the governor, with three confervators, . 
make a-quorum,.and are impowered by this act — 
as commiflioners of fewers to lay taxes on the 
95,000 acres, and to levy them with penalties 
for non-payment by a fale.of a fufficient part of 
the land on which the tax and penalty are due. 

The chief: commodities of the county are- 
barley, with.which they make a large quantity 
of malt, cattle, butter, faffron, cole feed, hemp, . 
fith and.wild fowl:. of wild fowl,.there are 
amazing quantities caught every week, during 
the feafon, at the decoy ponds, infomuch that 
one decoy, not far from Lly, is faid to fend up « 
to London above 3000 couple every week, and. 
the rent of it is rso |. per annum. The wild-. 
ducks are enticed into thefe decoys by ducks, 
which have been.trained up for that. purpofe, 
‘Thefe.are conftantly fed at certain times, and 
are fo tame, that they will take their food out of 
the decoy-mens hands.. As they are nor -confin- 
ed, they often fly out to fea in queft of compa- 
ny, and are fure foon to return witha large. 
train of followers, which they bring to the pond 
they belong to. Whenthe déecoy-men perceive 
them, they go fecretly to the pond-fide under 
cover of hedges. made of reeds placed there for 
that purpofe, and throw handfuls of corn into. 
fuch. fhallows as the decoy-ducks are well 
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acquainted with, and they firft eating, prompt 
the others to do the fame. This is repeated 
feveral days, till they are infenfibly led into a 
narrower part of the pond, where the trees on 
each fide hang over like an arbour, and a large net 
is {fpread near the tops of the trees, at fuch an 
heighth, that the fawls perceive not the net. 
‘Phe decoy-men ftill go on throwing the corn in- 
to the water, which the wild fowl, following the 
example of the tame ducks, feed on, till at laft 
they are brought within the fweep of the net, 
which grows continually narrower and lower, 
ending at laft in a point like a purfe at the dif- 
ftance of perhaps two or three hundred yards 
from the firft entrance. When the decoymen 
fee that they are all got within the compafs of 
the net, they fend a dog, trained for that pur- 
pofe, into the water, who fwims, barking di- 
rectly after the ducks, widgeon, teal, &c. which 
being frighted, immediately take wing, but be- 
ing beat down by the net, are under a neceffi- 
ty of fwimming forward to avoid the dog, till 
at laft, hurried into the purfe, they fall a prey to 
the decoyman, who is in readinefs to receive 
them, and who eafily diftinguifhes them from his 
own tame ducks, which are then to be fent on 
another adventure. ‘The principal manufa¢tures 
of this county, are paper, and wicker ware. 
‘There are many uncommon plants met. with 
the moft remarkable of which, we fhall enu- 
merate. Aa he 
Common Stone Bafil, Acinos Multis, J. B. Thy- 
mus floribus verticillatis pedunculus unifloris caulilus 
ereétis fubramofis foliis acutis ferratis. Lin. Flor. 
“Suef. 478. ‘his plant is found in the plowed 
land, on the borders of Gogmagog hills, and 
| New-market Heath, The herb-women have 
' frequently 
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frequently brought it to the markets for the - 
Mountain Poley. 

Water Sengreen, or frefh water Soldier, or water ~ 
Aloe, Stratoites Lin. Flor. Lapp. 222. Aloe Pa-~ 
lufiris C. B. p. 280. This grows plentifully 
in the rivers and fen ditches, in the Ifle of Ely. 

Fine leaved Chickweed, Alfine foliis minoribus, is - 
met with on the corn fields of ‘Tripoly Heath. 

Long leaved rough Chickweed, with a large flower. | 
Alfine pilofa folits-longioribus flore majore, is fre- 
quently met with in feveral parts of the county, . 
on heaths, and dry banks;. among bufhes, and in 
eravelly grounds. | | 

Round leaved water Pimpernel, Samolus Tourn. 
Lin. Samolus valerandi.. J}. B. is found in the. - 
ditches, in. Trumpington Moors. . This herb ; 
ranked amongit the antifcorbutics. 

Female blue flowered Pimpernel, Anagallis ceerulea » 
fore, C. Bs. Thisherb is ufed as a refolvent and 
deterzent, and great power has been afcribed to ; 
the exprefled juice, firft depurated by fettling, and 
afterwards infpiflated to the confiftence of an 
extract. . The plant ts very rare, but is found . 
near Ilifton, in Chefterton hundred. : 

Goofe Grafs with a fmooth feed, Aparine femine 
levi. Tourn. . Linnzus, makes it a fpecies of 
Gallium. . It- crows commonly among the: corns | 
efpecially in chalky grounds. 

“rblet coloured horned Poppy, Glaucium flore vio 
feces, Tourn. Chelidonium pedunculis untfloris, folits 
pinnatifidis linearibus, caule levi. Lin. Sp. Plant. . 
506. grows in the corn fields. between Swafhain 
and. Burwell. 

Marfh 8t. Peterfwort, with hoary leaves. Afeyrum 
Palufire faliis birfutis. ‘This grows on bogey 
grounds near Gamlinghay. | 

Marfo Twy blade, Ophys bifolia prater/is, is alfo 
found in the fame-places, 

—_— aa | 
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Yellow fweet or mufk Orchis, Orchis odorata mof= 
chata five monorchis, C. B. Opbrys bulbo globofo, 
caule nudo, nectarii labio trifide, AG. Upfal. 1740. 
is found at Cherry-hinton, and in pits above 
Gogmagog hills. | 

Green winged humble bee Satyrion, Orchis- five Tef- 
ticulus f{phegodes hirfuto flore. J. B. is found near 
Shelford, in the foot way from Trumpington. 

_ Fly Orchis, Orchis mufcam pale C. B. has 
been found on the banks of the Devil’s Ditch, on 
Newmarket heath. 

Dwarf Orchis, Orchis minor Zealandia, is found 
in watery places in Hinton and Feverfham moors. 

Little purple flowered Dog ftone, Orchis minima 
flore purpureo, grows on. Gogmagog hills, and 
Newmarket heath. 

Carline Thifile, Carlina Sylveftris vulgaris, Cluf, 

Carlina caule multiflora corymbofo, floribus terminali- 
bus. Hort. Clif. 1s found in this county. 
_ Wooly beaded Thifile, or Friars Crown, Carduus 
ertocephalus. Dod. pempt. 723. Carduus foltis 
feffilibus bifariam pinnatifidis laciniis alternts ereétis, 
calycibus globofis villofis. Hort. Upfal. 249; this 
grows about Madingley, Childerley, Kingfton, 
and other parts of the county. 

Maiden Pink, or Mated Pink, Caryophyllus minor 
repens, Rail. ‘This is found near Hilderfham. 

Purple flowered great Baftard Par fley, caucalis major 

fore purpureo, frequently grows among the corn 
in this county. 
Lhe leaft cut leaved wild Lettuce, Prenanthes mini- 
ma foliis dentatis, is found in a little lane near 
Cambridge, leading from the London road to the 
River. | 

Great jagged Fleabane, Conywa major vulgaris 
C. B. grows in the fen ditches about Merfh and 
Chateris, in the ifle of Ely. | 

Mirfh Fleabane, or Birdse Tongue, Conyza paluf- 
tris, is alfo found in the fam places, 
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‘ The leaft Bindweed, or Gravel Bindweed, Con- 


volvulus minor arvenfis. C. B. is met with among 
the corn between Harlefton and little Everfden. 

Sweet Willow, Dutch Myrtle, or Gale, Gale 
frutex odoratus Septentrionatium, J. B. grows in 
the fens of the ifle of Ely, and is ufually put a- 
mong cloaths to fcent them. 

Horfetail water Milifcil Achillea, equifeta aqua- 
tica, grows in almoft all parts of the county, in 
flow or ftagnating water. 

Hocded water Millfoil, Achillea velata aquaticas 
is found in feveral of the fen ditches. 

Bufh-headed horfe-fboe Vetch, Ferrum equinum 
Germanicum Siliquis in fummitate, C. B. Hippo- 
crepis leguminibus pedunculatis confertis, margine 
extertore repandis. Prod. Leyd. 384; grows on 
Gogmagog hills, and Newmarket heath. 

Bloody Cranefbill, with larger, paler, and more 
deeply divided leaves, Geranium hamatodes faltis 
majoribus pallidis, et valde dentatis, grows on the 
banks of the Devil’s Ditch. 

Wild Liquorice, or Milk Vetch. Aftragalus luteus 
perennis procumbens vulgaris filvefiris. Mor. Hitt. 
2. 107, is found near the caitle hill, at Cambridge. 

Mountain Cudweed, or Catsfost.  Elichryfum 
montanum longiore, et folio, et flore albo, Tourn. 
grows on Newmarket heath. ; 

Herb Paris, True-love or One berry, Paris foliis 
quaternis. Flor. Lapp. 155, is found in Kingfton 
and Everfden Woods. | >, 

The everlafting Pea, or chichling Vetch, Lathyrus 
latifolius. C. B. grows naturally in Maiderly 
W ood. | 

Wild perennial blue Flex, with larger heads and 
Stowers, Linum perenne, majus ceruleum, capitulo ma 
jore. Mor. Hift. 2. 573, grows on the borders of 
the corn fields, about Gogmagog hills. 

Wild 
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Wild perennial blue Flax, with fmaller heads and 


Sowers, Linum perenne, caruleum capitulo et fiore- 
minore, is alfo found in the fame part of the 
county.. 

Medic vetchling, Cockfbead, or wild Saintfojny: 
Onobrychis Sylveftris, grows on Gogmagog hills. 

Great Burnet Saxifrage, Tragofe linum majusy. 
umbella Candida, ‘Yourn. is found in copfes, about 
Hatley St. George. 

Common or Englifo Pafque fower, Pulfatilla folia 
craffiore et majore fore, C. B. Pulfatilia foliis 
decompofitis, pinnatis, flore nutante, limbo ereéto. 
Hort. Cliff. 223, grows in plenty on Gogmagog 
hills. 

Water Germander, Scordium, C. B. Tencrium. 
foliis oblongis: feffilibus. dentato ferratis, fioribus ge- 

minis axillaribus caule diffufo.. Lin. Sp. Plant. . 
565, is found in many.ditches in the ifle of Ely. - 
The leaves of this plant are recommended as 
alexipharmics and coroborants, in malignant and 
putrid diforders, and in laxities of the inteftines. 
They are alfo fometimes externally employed in. 
antifeptic cataplafms and fomentations. . 

The leffer meadow Rue, Thalitirum minus, C. B. . 
Thalictrum foliis fexpartitis, fortbus cernuis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 546. 

Deadly Night Shade. Solanum Lethale, Clus, 
Belladona majoribus foliis et foribus, Vourn. Atrope 
caule herbaceo, foliis ovatis integris, Lin. Sp. Plant, 
181. ‘Uhis noxious plant which is a ftrong poifon, 
grows in the lanes about Fulborn. 

Sage leaved black Mullein, Verbafcum nigrum 
Flore ex luteo purpurafcente, C. B. Verbafcum faliis 
ferratis fuperne rugofis, inferne fubhirfutis, petriolis 
ramofis fldaminam varba purpurafcente, Haller. Hel- 
vet. 511, is found in many places about Gogmagog 

hills. uae ww 
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Upright male Speedwell, Veronica Mas ereéta, 
C. B. grows in feveral. places on Newmarket 
heath. This plant is rare in England, but grows 
naturally in many parts of France and Germany. 

The true Saffron, Crocus Sativus,C. B. Crocus 
fpatha univalui radiculi, corolla tubo longiffime, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 36, is cultivated in this county, and is 
a plant of much value. It is always planted on 
a fallow, and to choofe, on land which has borne 
barley forthe laft crop. The land on which it is 
planted fhould be well expofed, and the foil not 
poor, nor a very ftiff clay; but a temperate, dry 
mould, fuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and 
of an hazel colour; though the colour is not 
always attended to. About the beginning of 
April itis well plowed, in narrow deep furrows, _ 
and about May they lay on between 20 and 30 
load of dung on an acre, as rotten as poffible, 
which is carefully {pread and plowed in. About 
Midfummer the land is plowed a third time, and 
between every fixteen feet and an half breadth, 
they leave a broad furrow or trench, which ferves 
to throw the weeds in at a proper feafon. The 
ground muft be fenced round with dead hedges 
or hurdles, to keep out cattle and hares. ‘The 
next thing is planting the roots, which is done 
with a narrow fpade, called a fpit fhovel. The 
time for doing it is the month of July. The 
plants are fet at about 3 inches diftance from each 
other, and the fame depth; the only nicety in 
digging is to leave fome part of the firft {tratum 
of earth untouched, to lie under the roots; and, 
in fetting, to place the roots dire@ly on their 
bottoms. The quantity of roots planted -on an 
acre, is generally about 16 quarters, or 128 
bufhels. In September they begin to fpire, which 
may be known by digging up a few roots; the 
ground muft then be pared with a fharp hoe, “se 

; the. 
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the weeds raked into the furrows. Some time: 
after the flowers appear,.which yield but little faf- 

fron the firft year, more the fecond, and moft of. 
all the third. About twenty fix pounds in the- 
three years, of neat faffron from one acre is about . 
the mean quantity. ‘The expences in the three 

years amount to about twenty three pounds 

twelve fhillings, fo that reckoning the mean 

price of faffron to be thirty fhillings per pound, 

the neat profits of an acre of ground in the three 

years, will be fifteen pounds thirteen fhillings, 

‘or about five pounds four fhilling a year, be- 

fides the favings, by employing fome of the 

grower’s own family in doing a part of the work. 

_ After having taken what.we think proper no- 
tice of the climate, foil, draining of the Fenny 
part of this county, and its produce, we fhall. 
now proceed to a particular deicription of its fe-._ 
veral parts. | - 

This county is in the province of Canterbury, . 
and diocefe of Ely, and is divided mto feventeen . 
hundreds, in which are contained one city, one 
borough, with. a celebrated univerfity, feven. 
other market towns, one hundred and fixty three 
parifhes, about 17,000 houfes, and 140,000 in- 
habitants. It fends fix members to parliament, 
viz. two for the county, two for. the univerfity, . 
and two for Cambridge. 

On entering this county by the road which: 
leads from’ London to Cambridge, the firft 
town is Roysron,.which is. partly in this 
county. and partly in. Hertfordihire, nineteen 
miles fouth of Huntingdon, thirty eight north of 
London, and one hundred and fifty four fouth of 
York. Itis a well known market town, faid 
to have been built fince the conqueft, and long 
known by the name of Royfes Cro/s, from one 

Royfia, a famous lady,.fuppofed by fome to be- 
Royfia,., 
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countefs of Norfolk. She erected a crofs where 
the town now ftands, which in thofe days was 
thought to be a pious work. After this, Eufta- 
chius de Mark founded a fmall monaftery dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. This oc- 
cafioned many pilgrims to refort hither, for 
‘whofe entertainment, feveral inns and houfes 
were built. At length it became a town called 
Royfes’s town, which by contraction came to 
be named Royiton. It is feated at the meeting 
of two great Roman roads, one of which is 
called Icening ftreet, and the other Hermen 
ftreet. Icening ftreet, is that which runs through’ 
Ware park to this town, and Hermen ftreet pafles 
to it from Dunftable, and-runs into Suffolk. | 
Dr. -Stukely is of opinion, that a ftump of 
Roy(e’s crofs is ftill to be feen at the corner of 
the inn, juft where the two roads meet. RKi- 
chard the Firft granted to this town a fair and’ 
a market, which la{t is much frequented on ac~ 
count of buying and, felling barley and malt. 
Many ftrangers, and efpecially the fcholars at 
their coming to Cambridge, take notice of an 
uncommon bird, called a Royfton crow, which 
has its head, throat, breaft,; and wings black; but: 
the reft of the body is afh-coloured. ‘This bird is 
alfo common about Newmarket, as well as in 
other parts of Cambridgefhire. The town is 
pretty large and well inhabited, though it ftands 
low among the reeds, and it has feveral very good 
inns. It was almoft burnt down in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, and in 1747, it likewife fuf- 
fered greatly by fire. Its church has feveral fine 
monuments: this ftructure, at the time of the 
diffolution, was a monaftery of canons regular, 
but was purchafed by.the inhabitants, and made 
parochial, It was dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr, but now to St. John the Baptift. When 

it 
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it was made parochial, there were five parifhes™ 
reduced into one, by which means the rectory is” 
of very great value ; the patronage is in the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s, and the re¢tor for the 
time being, is lord of the manor. Not long 
fince was difcovered here, almoft under the mar- 
ket place, a fubterranean chapel of Royfid above: 
mentioned ; it has fevera] altars and images cut. 
out of the chalky fides, and is in form of a fugar 
loaf, having no entrance but at the top. Corn: 
was fo plentiful here, in the reign of Henry 
Sixth, that the beft wheat fold for one fhilling 
per quarter, or three half-pence'a bufhel. Roy- 
tion is thought to have been a Roman town on 
account of the many coins found near it, and’ 
on almoft every eminence near it is a barrow.. 
The market ison Wednefdays, and has it five’ 
fairs, viz. on Afth-Wednefday, W ednefday in Eaf-. 
ter week, Whit-Wednefday, the firft Wednef- 
day in July, and the Wednefday after Septem- 
ber 29, for all forts of cattle. It gives the title: _ 
of Vifcount to the earl.of Hardwicke.- a 

SHENGAY, which lies between four or five’ 
miles to the north-weft of Royfton, is a vil- 
lage remarkable for having near it the moft plea- 
fant meadows in the whole county. Not far 
from hence ftood Burne caftle, which was burnt’ 
down inthe wars between the barons and king 
Henry the Third, by Ribald de Infula. There: 
was alfo at Shengay, a precentory of Knights- 
Hofpitallers of St. John of Jerufalem, given to” 
that order in the year 1130 by Sibylla de Roynes, 
daughter of Roger de Montgomery, earl of: 
Shrewfbury, which was worth at the juppreffion~ 
r7il. 4s. 6d. per annum. 

FULMERE, or FouLMERE, in another road: 
to Cambridge, is feated near the fouthern boun- 
dary of the county, about three allen 
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ef Royfton, and is only remarkable for its quar- 
ries of free ftone, which produce plenty of vi- 
triol. 

About four miles to the eaft of the road to Cam- 
bridge, and feven from Fulmere, is IcKLETON, 
which feems evidently to derive its name fromthe 
Iceni, the ancient inhabitants of this part of the 
ifland. At thisplace Aubrey de Vere, the firft earl 
of Oxford, in the time of Henry the Second, or 
Sir William de Cantelupe, father to Euphemia, 
his firft wife, founded a benediétine monaftery, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. ‘There was 
in it at the diffolution, a priorefs and eleven 
nuns, and the annual revenue amounted to 711. 
Qs. 10d. 

‘TRIPLow is a village about two miles to the 
north of Fulmere, and fix to the north-eatt of 
Royfton. Here Elias Rubzus, a noted author 
_ In king Henry the Third’s time was born, who 
wrote a treatife contra nabilitatem inanem; but it is 
of much more note, as being the place where, 
in 1648, Oliver Cromwell influenced the army 
to let the parl ament know that they would be 
mafters, and here the fcheme of the agitators 
was formed. 

MeEtprirH, about three miles to the weft, 
and near the dire& road from London to Cam- 
bridge, is of fome note, as being the birth-place 
of Mr. Andrew Marvel, minifter of Hull, father 
to Andrew Marvel, Efq;, who flourifhed in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and was: much ad- 
mired for his wit, great parts, and inflexible 
patriotifm and integrity. no 

WHITTLEFORD, or WIDFORD, is a mile and 
about three quarters to the eaft of the road 
to Cambridge, and three miles to the fouth 
eaft of that town, gives name to the hundred 
in which it ftands. At the bridge here, called 

fometimes 
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fometimes Burnbridge, in the road from London 
to Newmarket, there was an hofpital dedicated 
to St. John the Baptift, as early as the time of 
Edward the Firft, it feems to have been built by 
one William Colville. ; 

‘About two miles to the north-weft of Wir- 
TLEFORD, and two and an half from the road 
to Cambridge, is Sawsron, noted for the fa- 
mily of Huddleiton’s, one of which, Sir John 
Huddlefton, entertained queen Mary ina private 
manner at his houfein this village, from whence 
fhe rode behind his fervant to Franklinham-caf- 
tle in Suffolk, where the firft openly. laid claim 
to the crown of England. 

_GRANTCESTER, or GRANTCHESTER, is a vil- 
lage about two miles fouth-weft of Cambridge, 
but in the time of venerable Bede, was a {mail 
but almoft deferted city, fome have taken it for 
the Camboritum of Antoninus. . 

TRUMPINGTON almott joins to Cambridge. 
‘Phere is here a place called Dam hill, where great 
numbers of human bones have been from time te 
time found, and many urns, pateras and other 
Roman antiquities ; it might not improbably be 
a Roman burying place, poflibly to Camboritum, 
which undoubtedly was fituated very near it. 

CAMBRIDGE, diftinguifhed by its celebrated 
univerfity, is fituated fifty miles to the north- 
eaft of London, and fifteen from Royfton; and 
here all the principal roads in the county meet. 
It was called by the Saxons Grantanbricge. Se- 
veral authors would have it to be the Camboritum 
of Antoninus, which in all our late furveys is. 
fixed in Effex. Horfeley is of opinion, that its 
name in the Itenerary was Durolipus, becaufe it 
agrees with the diftances from other ftations, 
and he thinks it terminates all the differences. 
about this part of the itenerary. ‘This author. 

obferves: 
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‘obferves, that the military way, which is very 
~vifible near Gogmagoghills, which points towards 
‘Grantchefter : but in this he was deceived ; for 
Dr. Gale, who viewed the {pot with great atten- 
tion, fays, in fome notes on this fubject, in his 
own hand writing now in our pofleffion, that this 
-road points directly to Cambridge. ae 

_ The river Cam forms on the weft fide of the 
town, feveral {mail iflands, and turning eaftward, 
divides it into two parts, which being joined to- 
gether by a bridge, was the occafion of ‘its being 
called Cambridge. It is now a large town, and 
contains fourteen parifh churches. The tower of 
one of them named Fulborn All Saints, fell 
down in the year 1766, and greatly damaged 
the body of the church, Cambridge is not very 
pleafantly feated, becaufe it lies low, and is 
confequently dirty. It is very ancient, has been 
frequently mentioned by the oldeit hiftorians of 
Britain, and is faid to have been a nurfery: of 
dearning in the earlieft days of Chriftianity, 
-and, as fome pretend five hundred years before 
Oxford ; but this is difputed. It fuffered great- 
_ ly in the time of the Danes, who kept a itrong 
garrifon here, but that which is now called the 
-caftle, was only the eat: which now ferves 
fora countygoal. ‘Of this gatehoufe an engrav- 
‘ed plate is annexed. The old caftle was fo large 
that eighteen heufes was demolifhed to clear a 
plat of ground for its fituation. It ftood on an 
adjoining artificial hill, furrounded . formerly 
with a deep intrenchment, and was antiently a 
ftrong and ftately place, in which among other 
curious rooms, it had a hall admired for its mag- 
nificence. But inland caftles, becoming in 
procefs of time, an offence to our kings, king 
Henry the Sixth ordered it to be demolifhed; and 

‘5 ” with 
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with the materials was built the greateft part oll 
King’s College chapel. “a 
Cambridge, has often been on the verge of 
ruin, having fuffered feveral devaftations, in par- 
ticular by the Danes in 1010, by Roger de Mont- 
gomery, in the reign of William the Second, 
andin the Barons wars. It was incorporated by 
Henry the Firft, and is governed by a mayor, 
high-{fteward, reearier, twelve aldermen, &c. 
‘The mayor, at the entrance into his office, takes 
an oath to maintain the privileges and cuftoms 
of the univerfity ; which (though the town is 
Jarge, having fourteen parifhes, as is already 
noticed) is the chief glory of the place, and is faid 
to have been founded before the birth of Chrift. 
However it was certainly a fchool of learning 
in the year 630, under Sebert king of the 
Eaft-Angles. In fucceeding times it was much 
neglected, but revived under the Normans in the 
reign of Henry the Firft, and was much obliged 
to Geoffry, abbot of @augiita: Many halls were 
then built for the ufe of ftudents where they lived 
at their own expence, whence {prang fome of the 
prefent fixteen colleges; though four of them 
are called halls, yet they are all incorporated 
and endowed. ‘The moft antient is Peter-Houfe 
College, founded inthe year 1257, and the lateft 
is Sidney Suflex College, founded in1589. The 
public fchools (fquare buildings with an area in 
the midit) were erected in the reigns of Henry 
the Sixth, and Edward the Fourth, and beauti- 
fied by Rotherham archbifhop of York, Tun- 
ftal bifhop of Durham, and others. The Uni- 
verlity library takes up all the buildings over the 
four fides of that quadrangle. Befides other 
collections, king George the Firft, purchafed 
the valuable library ‘of Dr. Moore late bifhop 
of 
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sof Ely, confifting of 30,000 volumes, and prefent- 
-ed it to this univerfity. : 

Of late years was erected a beautiful ftone edi- 
fice, in which the fenate meet to confer degrees, 
-and tranfact other bufinefs. a 

In the centre of the fouth fide of this fenate- 
houfe, oppofite a fine ftatue of George the Firft, 
erected by the two laft vifcounts Townfhend, 
‘his grace the duke of Newcaflle, the prefent 
chancellor, has erected a noble ftatue of his late 
majefty George the Second. On the front of the 
pedeital is the following infcription : 


GEoRGIO SECUNDO 
Patrono fuo, optime merenti, 
Semper venerando ; 
Quod volenti populo, 
Inftitifimé Humaniffime, 
In pace, & in bello. 
Feliciter imperavit 5 _ 
Quod academiam Cantabrigienfem 
Fovit, auxit, ornavit ; 

Hanc Statuam 
/Eternum, faxit Deus, Monumentum, 
Grati Animi in Regem, 
Pietatis in Patriam, 
Amoris in Academium, 

Suis fumptibus, poni curavit, 
THomas Hotties 
Dux de Newcatftle. 
Academiz Cancellarius, 


A. D. M.DCC.LXVI. 


Trinity College library, ere&ted on columns, 
is an elegant building, and King’s College cha- 
pel a moft grand piece of gothic archite€ture. . 
Clarehall, andKing’s College bothnew buildings, 


are 
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are alfo remarkably beautiful. We fhall proceed 
to give a particular account of the noble col- 
feges in this univerfity. : . 
' The names of the colleges, are Peterhoufe, 
Clare-hall, Pembroke-hall, Corpus Chrifti, or 
Benedict college, Trinity hall, Gonville and 
‘Caius college, King’s college, Queen’s college, 
‘Catherine hall, Jefus college, Chrift’s college, 
St. John’s college, Magdalen college, Trinity col- 
dege, Emanuel college, and Sidney-Suffex college, 
 Peterhoufe, the firft college built in Cam- 
bridge, was foundéd by Hugh Balfham, firft 
Prior, and afterwards bifhop of Ely, and was 
built near St. Peter’s church without Trom- 
pington gate, from whence it had its name. He 
endowed it with a maintenance for one matter, 
fourteen fellows, two bible clerks, and eight 
poor fcholars, feveral bifhops of the fame fee, | 
and others have been great benefactors to this 
houfe, infomuch, that there are now one matter, 
twenty two fellows, and forty two fcholars 
maintained therein. “T’hey have a chapel built 
fome years ago by Dr. Matthew Wren, bifhop 
of Ely, and the contributions of other pious 
perfons. Itis feated at the fouth-weft end of 
the town, and is a large fquare building. 

St Peter’s church abovementioned, about the 
year 1352 loft its name, for about that time a 
beautiful chancel was added to it, which being 
dedicated to St. Mary, the whole church was 
from that time called St. Mary’s, and the college 
has been fometimes called St. Mary’s college, 


and the Hall of St. Mary of Grace. — —— 


_ Clare hall was firft founded in the year 1326, 
by Richard Bedew, afterwards chancellor of the 
univerfity, who purchafed fome houfes, and 
converting them into a college, called it Uni- 

verfity, 
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verfity hall. He placed in it a principal, but the 
{cholars lived at their own expence. About fix- 
teen years afterwards, this building happened to 
be burnt down, and the founder finding himfelf 
unable to rebuild it, was aflifted in it by the lady 
Elizabeth Clare, countefs of Ulfter, third fifter 
and co-heirefs of Gilbert, ear] of Clare, by whom 
being rebuilt, it was henceforward called Clare 
hall, and was in 1347 endowed by her with re- 
venues for one mafter, ten fellows, and ten fcho- 
jars. Itis at prefent one of the neateft, and moft 
uniform houfes in the univerfity, being built 
three ftories high with free-{tone. It is of the 
doric order, and reaches to the fide of the river 
Cam. A lofty gatehoufe adorned with two rows 
of pillars leads into the court, and adjoining to it 
is another building, in the upper ftory of which 
is the library, and in the lower the chapel. On 
the other fide of the river, is a meadow belong- 
ing to this college, which communicates with it 
by a bridge. It has now amafter, eighteen fel- 

lows, and fixty three fcholars. | 
Pembroke hall was founded in the year 1342, 
by Mary de St. Paulo, third wife of Aumure, | 
Audomar, or Adomare de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke ; fhe is faid to have been the fame day, 
maid, wife and widow; the earl being killed at 
a tilting on his wedding day. In the year 1347 
fhe finifhed and endowed this hall for the main- 
tenance of a mafter, and fuch a number of fel- 
lows and fcholars, as the matter and fellows for 
the time ‘being fhould think beft proportioned to 
the revenue. ‘This building is no ways remark- 
able. It is now by fubfequent benefactions en- 
abled to fupport a mafter, five felluws, and 
eighteen f{cholars, - 
Bennet college, otherwife called Corpus Chritfti 
college, was founded in the year 1344, by the 
M brethren 
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brethren of the gild, or fociety of Corpus Chrifti, 
and of St. Mary. ‘The college was founded by 
the bifhop of Ely, on the 3d of February, 1353, 
and in the fame year, Henry Plantagenet, duke 
of Lancatter, called. Henry of Monmouth, was 
chofen provoft, who obtained for them, from 
Henry III. many valuable privileges. “The re- 
venues were afterwards wonderfully encreafed, by 
various benefaétions, infomuch that this college 
now maintains a mafter twelve fellows, and forty 
{cholars, It confifts of a long fquare building, 
with two courts, and two rows of lodgings; 
and the chapel and library are under the fame 
roof, 

In the reign of Edward III. John Craudene, 
prior of Ely, purchafed an hofpital in Cambridge, 
which he appropriated to the ufe of fuch monks 
of Ely, as fhould come to Cambridge, to improve 
their learning. ‘This was afterwards, in the 
year 1347, obtained by William Bateman, bifhop 
of Norwich, in exchange for the advowfons of 
certain rectories. On the fide of this hofpital 
he founded a hall, which he dedicated to the 
holy and undivided Trinity, and being a great 
matter of civil and canon law, the mafter, two 
fellows, and three fcholars, (except one divine) 
were conftrained to follow thofe ftudies. It 
is now by a large encreafe of the revenues, able 
to maintain, a mafter, twelve fellows, and foure 
teen fcholars. 

_ Trinity hall is but an irregular building, yet 
_ has a chapel, library, and hall, with convenient 
Jodgings, and a garden enclofed by a brick 
wall, 
_ Edmund de Gonvil, reftor of Teddington, in 
Norfolk, who in the abfence of Bateman, bifhop 
of Norwich, was appointed his vicar, in the year 
| 1 348; 
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1348, founded a college in the place which is 
now the orchard and tennis court of Bennet col-> 
lege, which being finifhed, Gonvil placed in it 
a warden, and four fellows, whom he maintained 
during his life; when he died he left a confidera- 
ble fum of money to bifhop Bateman, in truft, to’ 
improve and endow this college; whereupon 
Bateman erected a new building, on the {pot 
where Gonvil and Caius college now ftands, 
_ which was then called Gonvil hall. In 1565, 
John Caius, doctor of phyfic, who had been many 
vears a celebrated reader of phyfic, at Padua, in 
Italy, and phyfician to queen Mary, being mafter 
of Gonvyil hall, added a new fabric to it, endowing 
it alfo with lands of a confiderable value, from 
which time it was called Gonvil and Caius col- 
lege. It has now a matter, 26 fellows, 12 of 
the firft rank, and 14 of the fecond, and 74. 
{cholars. Sn 
_ King’s college was founded by Henry VI. in 
1441. It was at firft but fmall, being intended 
only for a reétor, and 12 fcholars. Near this 
{mall building was a little hotel, for Gramma- 
rians, founded by William Bingham, and two 
‘churches, St. Nicholas, and St. Zachary, Bing- 
ham granted his foundation to the hing, who 
having added to it the two churches, founded 
this college, which he called the college of the 
Blefled Virgin Mary, and the glorious confeffor, 
St. Nicholas. It was intended for 2 regular 
quadrangle, but Henry VI. did not compleat 
it, on account of the confufion of the times, 
Henry VI. afterwards carried on the building, 
and Henry VIII. brought it to it’s prefent ftate. 
It now maintains a mafter, 50 fellows, and 20 
{cholars.. The chapel belonging to this college 
is faid to be one of the fineft rooms in the world, 
M 2 though 
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though it arrived at it’s perfection, at different 
times, and by different artifts. ‘The choir is 
ornamented with elegant pieces of carving, and 
the windows are very curioufly painted. It is 
304 feet long, 73 broad, and 94 feet high, on the 
outfide; and the roof, which is of free ftone, as 
well as the walls, is fupported without a pillar. 
Queen’s college was founded in the year 1448, 
by Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. near 
the monaftery of Carmelite friars, and fhe en- 
dowed it with 200]. per ann. for the maintenance 
of a mafter and four fellows, but the confufion 
of the times prevented her accomplifhing all 
fhe propofed to perform. Andrew Ducket the 
firft mafter, with great induftry, procured large 
fums of money to be given toward finifhing this 
work, and what is moft remarkable, perfuaded 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV. to compleat, in 
1465, what her profefled enemy Margaret had 
begun. This fame Andrew Ducket continued 
warden or mafter of the college forty years, and 
obtained many confiderable benefaétions to it,. 
from the duke of Clarence, the dutchefs of York, 
and particularly from Richard UI. who, among 
other donations, gave it the inheritance of John 
Vere, earl of Oxford, whofe eftate he had feized 
for his adherence to the houfe of Lancafter; but 
this eftate was reftored to the family, by Henry 
VII. when he cametothe throne. This college 
is not very large, yet is it by far the pleafanteft 
in the univerfity, it being delightfully feated, 
and having convenient lodgings, and agreeable 
walks, orchards, and gardens. ‘Thefe advantages 
perhaps, induced the celebrated Erafmus, to chofe 
it for his Jaft retreat. It now maintains a mafter, 
nineteen fellows, twelve bible clerks, 4 greek 
{cholars, 40 {cholars of the houfe, befides lecturers 
in hebrew, arithmatic, and geometry. y 
Catherine 
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_ Catherine hall, was founded in the year 1459, 
by Robert Woodlarke, doctor of divinity, third 
provoft of King’s college, and chancellor of the 
univerfity, over againit the houfe of Carmelites ; 
he dedicated it to St. Catherine, and endowed it 
for a mafter and three fellows, but the revenues 
have been fince fo greatly encreafed, that it now 
maintains a matter, fix fellows, and 30 fcholars. 
About one half of this college was new built, 
not many years fince, and it now equals in 
point of regularity, moft others in the univerfity. 

Jefus college was founded in the year 1497, 
by do&or John Alcock, bifhop of Ely, who 
obtained a licence of Henry VII. to convert an 
old Benediétine nunnery, dedicated to St. Rade- 
gund, into a college, the nuns being notorious 
for their incontinence. ‘The bifhop dedicated 
it tothe Bleffed Virgin Mary, St. John the Evan- 
gelift, and St. Radegund, and eftablifhing in it 
a matter, fix fellows, and fix fcholars, committed 
it to the perpetual protection of the bifhops of 
Ely. At prefent it’s revenues are fufficient to 
maintain a matter, fixteen fellows, and thirty-one 
{cholars. 

Chrift’s college, was in part, founded by Henry 
VI. but endowed by Margaret, countefs of Rich- 
mond, mother to Henry VII. When the firft men- 
tioned king removed the hoftel, which had been 
granted him by Bingham, and which was called 
God’s houfe, to make room for the foundation of 
King’s college, he affigned to the fcholars of that 
hoftel, an houfe belonging to the monks of Tilfey 
and Denny, who came thither to ftudy, and called 
it the college of the houfe of God, intending to 
have endowed it for 60 {cholars, but was pre- 
vented by the fame commotions, which hind ered 
his ri A King’s college, However in the 
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year 1506, Margaret above-mentioned, endowed 
this college with revenues, fufficient to maintain a 
matter, twelve fellows, and forty-feven fcholars, 
which, at the beginning of the reformation, being 
by fome thought to allude to Chrift and the 
twelve Apoftles, king Edward VI. added: a 
thirteenth fellowfhip. This college, fince the 
crection of the new buildings, is elegant and 
commodious, and now maintains fifteen fellows, 
and fifty fcholars. | ea Nad 
St. John’s college, a large building containing. 
three courts, was founded by the executors of the 
fame lady Margaret, who in purfuance of her 
will, obtained from the king, the fite and lands 
belonging to an old hefpital for canons regular, 
founded in the year 1134, by Nigellus fecond 
bifhop of Ely, which hofpital was by Hugh de 
Halfham, converted into a ptiory, dedicated to 
Se. fohn, and afterwatds by the executors of: 
Margaret into a college, called after the fare: 
Saint, the countefs having éridowed it with a re-- 
venue fufficient for the fupport of a provoft, 50 
fellows, and 60 fcholars, but it now maintains‘ 
x mafter, 54 fellows, and 100 fcholars. at 
IWiagdalen céHece was at firft only a hall, con-_ 
hfting of three houfes, and was called Monk’s 
hall, becaufe it was reforted to by monks, from’ 
different monafteries, but in the year Isfg,’ 
thefe houfes were purchafed by Edward Stafford,’ 
duke of Buckingham, and converted to the ufe’ 
of the univerfity, under the name of Buckingham 
college. Inthe year 1542, Thomas lord Audley: 
lord chancellor of England, endowed this college’ 
with lands belonging to the priory of the Holy’ 
‘Trinity of London, and called it the college of 
St. Mary Magdalen. The buildings of this col- 
lege with it’s revenue were confiderably ee. 
| y 
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by Sir Chriftopher Wrey, fome time lord chief 
juftice of England. Before this the revenues 
were only fuficient to maintain a matter, five 
fellows, one fcholar, and three fervitors, but it 
has now a matter, thirteen fellows, and thirty 
fcholars. “The college ftands on the north-weft 


fide of the river, fepatated from all the reft. ——— 


The college, or houfe of St. Michael the arch- 
angel, was founded by Hervey Stanton, canon 
of St. Peter’s at York, and chanceller of the ex- 
chequer to Edward the Second, in the year 1324. 
This was a regular college, the fellows of it 
taking their degrees in the public fchools. 

King’s Hall was founded and endowed by 
king Henry the Third, in the year 1376, and the 
fellows of it alfo took their degrees in the uni- 
verfity as fellows of a pees . 

Phyfwick Hoftel, or Hall, was the dwelling- 
houfe of William Phyfwick, Efq; beadle of the 
univerfity, who converted it into a little Col- 
lege, and gave it to Gonvil Hall in the year 1393, 
to receive fuch fcholars as that houfe could not 
accommodate. 

The above three ancient Halls, were by Hen- 
ry the Eight, in the year 1546, converted into 
a noble college, which was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and the above king endowed it 
with revenues fufficient to maintain a provoft, 
fixty fellows, forty fcholars, and ten AJmoner 
orators, referving to himfelf and his fucceflors 
the right of appointing the warden. Queen 
Mary added to this college a revenue of 3761. 
tos. and in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Nevill 
dean of Canterbury, the eighth mafter of this 
college, expended three thoufand pounds in re- 
pairing and enlarging the old court, and build- 
ing anew one now called Nevill’s court. There 
has been lately elected here, a library, fupported 
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by rows of pillars. It is of free ftrone, and is 
{aid to be one of the nobleft and moft elegant - 
{tructures of the kind in the univerfe. ‘There 
are alfo belonging to this college, three Roy- 
al profeffors, a library keeper, four conducts, 
twenty alms-men and other officers, befides fix- 
ty-five fellows, and ninety one fcholars, which 
at prefent it maintains. 

Sir William Mildmay, who was chancellor 
and treafurer of the exchequer to queen Eliza- 
beth, in the year 1584, converted a dwelling- 
houfe (which had been formerly a convent of 
Dominicans founded in the year 1280 by Alice,, 
countefs of Oxford) into a college dedicated to 
Emanuel, and endowed it for the maintenance. 
of a mafter, three fellows, and four fcholars. 
‘The revenues have been fince greatly augment-. 
ed, for it now maintains a mafter, fourteen fel- 
lows, and fixty f{cholars. It has.a very neat cha~ 
pel, built by the munificence of archbifhop San- 
croft, who had formerly been mafter of the col- 
lege, and others. : << 

The Lady Frances Sydney, countefs.of Suf- 
folk, in the year 1589, left five thoufand pounds 
to build and endow a college for a mafter, ten 
fellows, and twenty fcholars. “The college was 
accordingly built, upon the fite of a monaftery 
of Francifcans, which had been founded by king 
Edward the Firft, but the fum bequeathed by 
the countefs, was infufficient to anfwer the pur- 
pofes of her will, yet her executors, Henry 
Grey, earl of Kent, and John lord Harrington, 
fo far made up.the deficiency, that the college im- 
mediately received, a mafter, eight fellows, and 
twenty fcholars. Sir Francis Clerk was _after-. 
wards a great benefactor to this college, by mak- — 
ing large additions to the buildings, augment-' 
ing the old fcholarfhips, and founding four fel- 

lowfhips 
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lowfhips and .eight fcholarfhips more; and Sit 
John Brereton left it by will above two thoufand 
pounds, It now maintains a mafter, twelve 
fellows, and twenty eight fcholars. 

The fcholars abovementioned in the preceed~ 
ing accounts of the feveral colleges, are all upon 
the foundation, befides which, there are two forts 
of ftudents called fellow commoners, and com- 
moners. ‘The firft are generally the fons of the 
nobility and rich gentry, and receive their name 
from their dining with the fellows ; the commo- 
ners diet with the fcholars, but both at their 
own expence. There are alfo a confiderable 
number of poor fcholars, called Sizars, who 
wait upon the fellows, fcholars, and penfioners 
of both ranks, by whom they are in a great de- 
gree maintained. "The number of thefe it is 
impoffible to afcertain, being in a ftate of per- 
petual fluctuation. 

The univerfity, by a fpecial grant from Henry 
the Sixth, has the previlege of printing books 
of every kind at their own prefs. ) 

Every College has its own peculiar library, each 
of which is well ftocked with books, efpeci- 
ally ‘Trinity and St. John’s; befides thefe, there 
is the univerfity library already-mentioned. Eve- 
ry college has alfo its own chapel as before ob- 
ferved, where morning and evening prayer are 
read. The public fermons are preached at St, 
Mary’s on all Sundays and holydays. 

In 1724, his late majefty eftablifhed a profef- 
for of modern hiftory, and modern language 
in this univerfity, with a falary of forty pounds 
a year to himfelf, and two perfons under him 
qualified to inftruct youth in thefe branches of 
learning. ‘l’wenty fcholars are to be nominated 
by the king, each of which are cbliged to learn 
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two modern languages at leaft. Dr. Woodward, 

a profeffor of Grefham College, London, alte 
left a fum of money to maintain a profefior of 
natural philofophy, with a provifion of an hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year for ever. Dr. Ad- 
dingbroke likewife left four thoufand pounds to- 
wards building and furnifhing an hofpital for the 
cure of poor ‘difeafed people, of which charity, 
the mafters and fellows of Catherine Hall are 
truftees. 

Pythagoras’s fchool in Cambridge, was the 
dwelling houfe of Merton, founder of a Col- 
lege of that name in Oxford: whence it had its 
name is uncertain; whether a fociety of gentle- 
men might not feet here, or live here in a Py- 
thagorean manner, not unlike a college life; or 
whether the mathematicks, morals, or other 
philofophy of Pythagoras, might not have been 
held or taught here, in oppofition to the ge- 
neral philofophy of thofe times, are rather to be 
taken as probable conjectures, than to be ad- 
mitted as certain. It now belongs to Merton — 
college abovementioned. 

The town of Cambridge is taken notice of in 
Doomfday book, and was then divided into ten 
wards, containing three hundred and eighty fe- 
ven houfes. After the Conqueror’s death, Ro- 
ger de Montgomery deftroyed it with Gre od 
fword, to be revenged on William Rufus; in- 
foialigh that the univerfity was entirely aban- 
doned. However king Henry the Firft beftowed 
many privileges upon “it, exempted it from the 
power of the fheriff, and made it a corporation, 
in confideration of the annual payment of one 
hundred marks into the exchequer, it being the 
fame fum that the fheriff paid before for the 
prohis of the town; he alfo ordered that the 
merchants of the Guild in Cambridge fhould be 

free 
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free from all toll, paffage, laftage, portage, and 
ftallage in all the fairs in his dominions on this 
fide, and beyond the feas.. In the Barons wars,’ 


the outlaws who had taken refuge in the ifle of, 


Ely, frequently plundered it till Henry III. for. 
tified it by a deep ditch on the eatt fide of the 
town, which ftill goes by the name of the king’s- 
ditch. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in the re-. 
bellion againft king Richard the Second, entered 
the town, and burnt all the records of the uni- 
verfity in the market place. In the reigns of: 
William the Firft and-Second, there were a great: 
number of Jews here, who continued in the. 
town for feveral generations... They inhabited 
that part of it now called the Jewry, and the 
round church is thought to have been their fy- 
nagogue. reaver ds 
Perhaps it will not be amifs to take notice of 
Hebden, a noted carrier, in the reign of king: 
James the Firft, who got a creat -eftate,. and: 
not only relieved the poor of this town, but 
built a public fehool and conduit in the market-: 
place. Milton informs us, that he fell fick when’ - 
he was forbid to go to London on aceount of the: . 
Plague that raged in that city. There are three’ 
charity fchools for teaching above three hundred 
children, fifty of whom are cloathed and main-: 
tained by fubfcription, affifted by an eftate left: 
by Mr. Wortes, who alfo left money to compleat 


a fine road about four miles in leneth, from this: - 


town to Gogmagog hills. Adjoining to the town: 
hall, there is a new fhire hall, built at-the ex«. 
pence of the county, the market days are Wed- 
nefdays and Saturdays, and there is one fair on‘ 
June 24 for horfes, wood, and earthen ware. . | 
Befides the religious houfes. in Cambridge’ — 
abovementioned, to be converted into Colleges,’ 
there were feveral others: as a houfe of mendi- 
cant 
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cant friars called Bethlemites, founded in Trum-= 
pington ftreet, about the year 1257: in the fame: 
dtreet was an houfe and church of Friars de 
penetentia Fefu Chriffi, founded by Henry the 
Third, which continued till the order was fup- 
prefled at the council of Lyons in. 1307. Some- 
time before the year 1275, a priory of Black- 
friars predicant was founded in this town by di- 
verfe devout people, which was. greatly enlarged 
by Alice, widow of Robert de Vere fecond 
earl of Oxford. Sir Jeffery Pitcheford founded 
an houfe of fryers Heremits of the order of St. 
Auguftine about the year 1290 in or near the 
Peas market, and the next year fome white 
canons from Sempringham fettled themfelves at 
the old chapel of St. Edmund the King, granted. 
to them by B. fil. Walteri. 

In the reign of William the Firft, one Pigot, 
a Norman, founded the monaftery of St. Giles 
in Cambrige, to fulfill the vow of Hugolin his 
wife. It was built near the eaftle, but Pigot and 
his wife both dying before it was finifhed, it 
went afterwards to decay, and was given to Pa- 
ganus Peverel, who in confequence founded the 
monaftery of Barnwell. 

_ Cambridge has antiently given the title of earl 
to many illuftrious perfons, and in the laft and 
prefent, centuries to feveral of the royal family. His 
late majefty George the Second, was, by queen 
Anne, created marquis and duke of Cambridge, 
when he was electoral] prince of Brunfwick and 
Lunenburgh, on November 9, 1706. “— 

John Cheke, a learned and ingenious writer 
of the Sixteenth century, was born at Cam- 
bridge on the fixteenth of June 1514, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College in that univerfity, 
where he became profeffor of Greek, and main- 
+ained a Jong and fuccefsful difpute with Dr. 
a Gardener 
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Gardener, bifhop of Winchefter, concerning 
the pronunciation of the Greek tongue. In 
1544, he was fent for to court, and appointed 
jointly with Sir Anthony Cooke, preceptor to 
prince Edward ; and he is likewife faid to have 
had fome fhare in the education of the princefs 
Elizabeth. Upon the acceffion of his royal pu- 
pul, king Edward the Sixth, he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, together with a large tract 
of lands; and was afterwards conftituted one of 
the principal fecretaries of ftate. About the 
fame time he tranflated the communion-book 
into Latin, in order.to enable Peter the Martyr, 
who did not underftand Englith, to pafs his 
judgment upon that performance. On the death 
of king Edward, his zeal for the proteftant re- 
ligion induced him to adhere to the party of the 
lady Jane Grey, to whom, during her fhort 
reign, he ated as fecretary. But, upon the ac- 
ceffion of queen Mary, he was ftripped of his 
poflefions, and obliged to take refuge in a fo- 
reign country. 

Helivedfome time at Strafburg, and in 1556 pro- 
pofed going to Bruffels in order to meet his wife; 
who had come fo far in her way to him; but, be- 
fore he fet out he confulted Aftrology, in which 
he was at once very fkilful and very credulous,. 
He received, as he imagined, a favourable anfwer, 
but his art on this occafion unhappily deceived 
him. He was feized on the road, unhorfed in 
an inftant, blind-folded, bound, and thrown 
into a waggon, conveyed to the neareft harboury- 
put on board a fhip under hatches, and brought 
to the tower of London, where he was commit- 
ted to clofe cuftody. He found in a little time, 
that all thefe hardfhips were impofed on him, on 
account of his religion. “Though firmly attach- 
ed to the reformed doctrine, he was not endues) 

wit! 
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with the fpirit of a martyr. He renounced the 
proteftant faith, embraced the Catholic, and 
recovered his ‘eftate ; but repenting foon after of 
the ftep he had taken, he was overwhelmed with 
fuch a-load of forrow and remorfe, as put a: pe- 
riod to his life September 13, 1557, in the forty- 
fourth year of | his age, He wrote many books, , 
and tranflated more. 

Jeremy Taylor, bifhop of Downe and Con- 
nor, in Ireland, one of the moft learned divines 
and ingenious writers of the laft century, was 
born at Cambridge, and educated in the univer- 
fity of that place. Having taken his degrees, 
and entered into orders, he became chaplain to 
archbifhop Laud, rector of Uppingham, and. 
chaplain in ordinary to king Charles the Firft. 
During the civil war, he behaved with invincible 
loyalty. And after the murder of his Sovereign 
he retired, firft into Wales, and then into Ire- 
land. Usan the reftoration of king Charles the 
Second, he was raifed to the united fees of 
Downe and Connor in freland, fworn a_ privy 
councellor for that kingdom, had the adminif{- 
tration of the bifhoprick of Dromore, and was 
elected vicél@hahkelov OF the univerfity of Dub- 
Jin. He died Auguft 13, 1667, and was inter- 
red inthe church of Dromore. His works ate 
numerous, and greatly efteemed, ‘particularly 
his Duétor Dubitantium. | 

HORNINGSEA, neat CdnibAdbe: was early in 
the Saxon times noted for a monattery » ‘founded 
there, but it was never rebuilt after it was de- 
ftroyed, together with many others, by the Danes. 

BarNweELt, is a village fSthewhat more than 
a mile north-weit of Cambridge, and is only re- 
markable for its abbey built by St. Payne or Pa- 
eanus Pavarel, flandard bearer to Robert, duke 
of Normandy in the Holy war, but we have no 

account 
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account when it came to decay. The above — 


Paganus built the abbey or monaftery upon his 
having St. Giles in Cambridge given to him, as 
we have already noticed: he endowed it for fix 
canons regular ; dedicated it to St. Giles and St. 
Andrew, and ereéted near it an handfome church. 
As the revenues were afterwards enlarged, the 
number of canons was encreafed to thirty, who 
had the power of choofing their own prior with 
the patron’s leave and approbation. It was valu- 
ed at the diffolution at 2561. 11s. tod. per ann. 
Not far from hence is a very handfome caufe- 
way, which runs about three miles on the road 
to Newmarket ; it was made by Henry Hervey, 
doctor of laws, at a very great expence. This 
caufeway was called Fleam, or Flight-bank ; 
but of late feven miles Dyke, becaufe it is rec- 
koned to be fo far diftant from Newmarket. It 
begins on the eaft fide of the Cam, pafies by 
Fen Ditton, and fo on between great Wilbra- 
ham and Fulborn, reaching as far as Balfham, 
already taken notice of. yp ake | 
But we muft not leave Barnwell, without ob- 
ferving, that on the eighth of September 1727, 
a moit melancholy accident happened in that 
village, where about an hundred and twenty 
perfons were burnt or fuffocated, by a fire that 
‘broke out in a large thatched barn, where they 
were in the heighth of exhibiting a puppet-fhew. 
It happened that the barn was fet on fire wilful- 
ly, by a fellow who had been refufed entrance, 
without paying, by the people of the fhew, who, 
in revenge, fet fire to an heap of hay and ftraw, 
which ftood clofe to the barn. Six perfons on- 
ly efcaped with life, and amongft the fufferers 
were feveral young ladies of fortune, and many 
little boys .and girls: As individuals could not 
be difcoyered, being reduced to one undiftin- 
cuifhable 
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- guifhable heap of mangled bones and flefh, the 
bodies being half Confumed and totally disfigured, 
a large hole was dug in the church-yard, and all 
were promifcuoufly interred together. ‘The fate 
of the execrable perpetrator of this villainy we 
do not find recorded. 

About a mile to the eaft of Barnwell, is Srur- 
BRIDGE, a village, which as well as the former, 
is in the road to Newmarket, and received its 
name from the little brook Stour or Sture, 
which runs by it. In this village was an hofpital 
for lepers, called St. Mary Magdalen’s, leafed 
by king Henry the Eighth, at the diflolution, to 
the town of Cambridge. This village is ren- 
dered remarkable by having near it the greateft 
fair in all his majefty’s dominions. This fair 
begins on the eighth of September, and is held 
in a corn field, about half a mile fquare, which 
at that time is covered with booths, built 
in regular rows, in the manner of ftreets, which 
are called by the name of many ftreets in Lon- 
don, as Cheapfide, Cornhill, the Poultry, &c. 
to diftinguifh them from each other. Among 
thefe booths, are not only fhops and warchoufes 
for almoft every kind of commodity and manu- 
facture, but taverns, eating-houfes, coffee-houfes, 
mufick-houfes, buildings for the exhibition Bf 
puppet-fhows, drolls, “legerdemain, monfters, 
and wild beafts. “There is here alfo an area of 
about an hundred yards fquare, called the Dud- 

_dery, where the clothiers unload, and in this 
place woollen goods have been fold to the amount 
of an hundred thoufand pounds in a week; and 
the manufacturers of Norfolk, Effex, and Suf- 
folk, gener‘lly lay out fixty-thoufand pounds in 
woo] [tbe ironmongers wares and upholfterers 
goods, amount to a prodigious fum, and hops 

to ftill more, the price of which all over the 
kingdom 
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kingdom is generally fettled at this fair, and 
large commiffions are negotiated for all parts of 
Great Britain. The laft day is appropriated to 
the fale of horfes, and to horfe and foot-races. 
‘The heavy goods from London are brought by 
fea to Lynn in Norfolk, whence they are con- 
veyed in barges up the Oufe to the Cam, and fo 
to the fair. The concourfe of people, whom 
bufinefs and amufement concur to bring to this 
fair, which continues a fortnight, is fo great, 
that not only Cambridge, but all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages are full, and the very 
barns and ftables are converted into drinking- 
rooms and lodgings for the meaner fort of peo- 
ple. More than fifty hackney-coaches from 
London have been frequently found plying at 
this place, and even wherries have been brought 
in waggons from the Thames, to row people up 
and down the Cam. But notwithftanding the 
concourfe of people, and the multiplicity of 
bufinefs, there is very feldom any confufion 
or diforder, by which either life or property is 
endangered, a court of juftice being every day 
held hy the magiftrates of Cambridge, who pro- 
ceed in a fummary way, and with fuch diligence 
and fteadinefs, that the fair in many refpects, 
refembles a wellordered city. But both this and 
all the other fairs are much lefs reforted to, than 
they were formerly. 

ANGLESEA ABBEY, feven miles north eaft of 
Cambridge, received its name from a priory of 
Auguftine canons, founded, according to Speed, 
by Richard de Clare, though Turner affirms it 
was by his kinfwoman Elizabeth de Burgo, and 
others fay, by king Henry the Firft, perhaps 
they might all at different times be benefactors 
to it. It was dedicated to the Bleffed Virgin 
and St. Nicholas, and there were at the diffolu. 
: tion 


EG: ot tN Deere iron ov ek 
tion, eleven canons in it, the annual revenué 
being eftimated at 1711. 4s. 6d. a 
Great WILBRAHAM lies about a mile and 
an half to the fouthward of the fame road to 
Newmarket, about eight miles from Cambridge, 
and fix to the fouth-weft of Newmarket. It 
was antiently called Wilburzham, and was the 
feat of the triratis L’Ifle de Rubeo ‘Monte, or 
Rougemont, of whom John lord Lifle was one of 
the firftknights of the garter.. There was at this 
place an habitation of knights templars, which 
with their other eftates catne afterwards to be 
poffefled by the knights of St. John. of Jeru- 

falem. | | , 
SWAFFHAM Boxsec, a village a mile out of 
the fame road to the north, and about four miles 
fouth-weft by weft of Newmarket. Hada bene~ 
diGine nunnery founded before the time of king 
John, and dedicated to St. Mary by one of the 
Bolbecs. Phere was in it at the diffolution, a 
priorefs and eight nuns, whofe revenue amount- 
ed to 40]. 10s. 8d. per ann. eee 
Fifteen miles to the eaftward of Cambridge, is 
NEwMARKET, which confifts of one long ftreet, 
only the fouth fide of which is in this county, 
the other part being in Suffolk. On the Cam- 
bridge fide is a chapel of eafe to the neighbouring 
parifh of Ditton, but the parifh church and the 
market are in Suffolk, It has two charity 
fchools, one for twenty boys, and the other for | 
twenty girls; is a great thoroughfare town, 
neatly built, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
races held twice a year on the heath in its neigh- 
bourhood, called the Eafter and OGtober meet- 
ings, to which the principal nobility and gentry 
generally refort, as well as many gamblers, 
pick-pockets, and others of the fraternity. The 
king gives two plates every year, each of 100), 
pounds 
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pounds value, to encourage the breeding of light 
horfes. King Charles the Second had a palace’ 
here, where he generally refided during the 


races, and in our times the company has greatly 


increafed fince the races were honoured by the’ 


frequent prefence of his late Royal Highnefs the 


duke of Cumberland. ‘This town, in the reign’ 


of Edward the Third, gave name to Thomas 
of Newmarket, bifhop of Carlifle, who was fo 
troublefome to Henry the Fourth. Newmarket 
has a market on Thurfdays, and two fairs, name- 
ly, on Whit-Tuefday and October 28, for 
horfes.and fheep. It is fifteen miles weft of Bu- 


ry in Suffolk, and fixty one miles north by eaft of 
London. At Stetchworth, near Newmarket, ' 
there was in the year 1763 a remarkable inftance. 
of the wonderful increafe of wheat. In the: 
garden of one Mr. hese a fingle grain of: 


wheat was fown, or planted, in July 1762, the 


ftalks produced from which, being, gathered im: 
Auguft 1763, yielded 2733 ears, containing - 


92174 grains. 
At BurweEty, or BuRNWELL near Newmar- 
ket heath, was acaftle in the reign of king Ste- 


phen, at the fiege of which, Jeoftry of Mande-. 


_ ville, earl of Effex, loft his life, being fhot 


through the head with an arrow; but there are’ 


now no remains of it. 


At Curprenuam, a village, about four 


miles north of Newmarket, was a preceptory of 
knights hofpitalers, fubordinate to their great 


houfe in London, the manor being given them’ 


by William de Mandeville, earl of Effex, in 
1184. It was ufed as a country-houfe for their 
fick, and was valued at 33]. 6s. 8d. per annum. 

KIRTLING, KIRTLIDGE, or CATLIDGE, in 
Cheveley hundred, about two miles to the fouth- 


eaft of Newmarket, is chiefly remarkable for’ 


having 


® 
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having been the feat of the noble family of North, 
anceftors to the earls of Guilford. Camden 
thinks it was here the great Synod was: held, 
Anno 977, when the clergy had that mighty 
conteft about the celebration of Eafter. 

About a mile from the London road to New- 
market, and feven to the fouth eaft of Cambridge, 
is BALsHAM, a village remarkable for the great 
value of it’s rectory, in the gift of the Charter- 
houfe, London, and near it thofe hills begin to 
rife, commonly known by the name of Gogma- 
gog hills; hence by fome authors they are termed 
the pleafant mountains of Balfham. On the 
top of thefe hills are the remains of a fort, or 
rather a camp, which has three ramparts, and two 
grafts. It is very large, fomewhat circular; 
and the diameter 1s at leaft 246 paces. Itis un- 
certain whether it was built by the Romans, 
Britons, or Danes. Near this camp runs a Ro- 
man highway, from the brow of the hill fouth- 
ward; Horfley affirms it points towards Grant- 
chefter, but Dr. Gale afferts, it points direétly 
to Cambridge. At this place was born Hugh of 
Balfham, bifhop of Ely, in the reign of Edward 
I. who was a great benefactor to the church of 
Ely, and founder of Peterhoufe college, Cam- 
bridge. | 

LINTON, is a fmall town on the confines of 
Eflex, in the road from Cambridge to Bury, in 
Suffolk; a Roman way falls here into the Icening 
ftreet. It has a market on Thurfdays, and two 
fairs, namely, on Holy Thurfday, and Augutt 
30, chiefly for horfes. ‘There was at this place 
an Alien priory, fubordinate to the abbey of St. 
Jacutus de Infula, in Brittany, before the time 
of Henry III. It was feized by the crown, during 
the French wars, and was valued, at the fuppref- 
fion, at 23]. 8s. rod. per ann, 

There 
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There was alfo at Bereham in this parifh, a 
priory of crouched or croffed Friars, in the time 
of Edward J. which was a cell to Welnetham in 
Suffolk, and Welnetham was fubordinate to the 
great houfe of the order in London. 

CastTLe Camps.is a fmal] village, fituated 
at the fouth eaftern extremity of the county, 
about four miles nearly eaft from Linton. The 
caftle here, of the remains of which an engraved 
view is given with this work, was the feat of 
Vere earl of Oxford; to whom it was given by 
king Henry I. together with the place of great 
chamberlain of England, to defcend in the fa- 
mily. The tower and outward hall, built with 
bricks, are all that remain of the ancient caftle. 
It is now, together with the advowfon of the 
- re&tory, in the pofleffion of the Charterhoufe, 
London. 

At HInKsToneE, eight miles fouth eaft of 
Cambridge, is one of thofe long and large ditches 
commonly called Flems-dyke, thought to have 
been caft up by the Eaft Angles, with vaft la- 
bour and expence, to defend themfelves againft 
the incurfions of the Mercians, who had often 
invaded their country, and ravaged all before 
them. This dyke runs north eaft by Hilderfham, 
and Horfe-heath, being. in length, about five 
miles; and another called Brent ditch, runs 
from Milbern to Fulmore, or Foulmere. This 
laft is in the road from London to Cambridge, 
from which it lies nine miles fouth. In the 
ftone quarries about it, are found large quantities 
of the ftone called Pyrites, fuch as they make 
copperas with at Deptford. Dr. Stukely informs 
us, that this great ditch runs from Royfton to 
Balfham. 

GaMLINGAY, on the borders of Huntingdon- 
fhire, and in the road from Bedford to Cambridge, 

is 
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is remarkable for .being the birth place of 
William Purchafe, lord mayor of London, in _ 
1497, who converted Moortelds into pleafant 
walks, which were before almoft impaflable. It 
is 30 miles eaftof Bedford, and 15 weft of Cam- 
bridge. ‘The rectory is a fine cure, in the gift 
of Merton college, Oxford, but the patronage 
_of the vicarage is in the bifhop of Ely. ae 

Lonc Stow, is on the borders of Huntingdon- 
fhire, almoit four miles fouth of Caxton, and is 
feated about two miles to the weft of the road 
from Royfton to Caxton. About the time of 
_ Henry II1. an hofpital for poor fitters was founded 

here by the vicar of the parifh (though it is now 
arectory) for poor fifters, and dedicated to the 
‘Blefled Virgin, 
' Caxton is a fmall town on the road from 
Royfton to Huntingdon, feven miles to the 
‘north eait of Huntingdon, twelve fouth of Roy- 
fton, and ten weft of Cambridge. ‘The Her- 
men ftreet, a Roman road from Arington and 
Holm, goes through this place to Papworth, It 
isa poit town, feated on a clayey foil, and well 
furnifhed with Inns. It has a market on Tuef- 
days, and two fairs, namely, on May 5, and 
October 12, both for pedlars ware. , Matthew 
Paris, the hiftorian, was born here, as was alfo 
~ William Caxton, the firft who praétifed the 
noble art of printing in this kingdom, and who 
had his firname from this place; he died in the 
“year 1486, § 

SWAVESEY, on the borders of Huntingdon- 
Shire, about four miles 8S. E. of St. Ives, had, 
about the time of the conqueft, a cell of Bene- 
dictines belonging to the abbey of St. Sergius 
and Briocus, at Angiers, which was fold to |the 
priory of pt. Anne, near Coventry, by the French 

tia abbot, 
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abbot, by licence from Richard II. during the 
French wars. , 

At E.resiey, fometimes called ELLEsLey 
and Es ey, lying on the borders of the county, 
about 12 miles weft of Cambridge, in the road to 
St. Neots, there was an old nunnery which was 
deftroyed at the conqueft-and never rebuilt. 

Having given a view of the principal pla- 
.ces, on, or near the roads, on the fouth eaft 

and weit fides of Cambridge, we fhall now pro- 
ceed to the north. —_—— 

ARBURY, Or ARBOROUGH isa mile north of 
Cambridge; there are here the remains of a 
Roman camp, of very confiderable extent, and 
of a figure inclining to a fquare. It is oppofite 
to the camp already mentioned to be fituated on 
Gogmagog hills, which fome think was a Britifh 
camp, intended.as a check to that of the Romans 
at Arborough. Atthis laft place, many Roman 

- coins have been, from time to time, found; and 

among the reft, one naveng, the head of Rome 
on one fide, and Caftor and Pollux on the reverfe, 
on horfeback. 

Near this place is CHESTERTON, which gives 
name to the hundred, and probably, derives 
it’s own name from the camp at Arborough. 

Denny, a village about eight miles north of 
Cambridge, and a mile to the weft of the road 
from Cambridge to Ely, is chiefly remarkable 
for a religious houfe, which long flourifhed here. 
It was at firft founded in the year 1160, for Bene- 
dictine monks, (fubordinate to the abbey of Ely) 
by Robert, Chamberlain to Conan duke of Bri- 
tain and Richmond, who afterwards became a 
a monk himfelf, and Aubrey Picot. Thefe monks 
were fucceeded in the next century by Templars, 
and in the year 1341, Maria de Sanéto Paulo, 
converted this houfe into a nunnery of the order 

: | of 
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of St. Clare, and dedicated it to St. James and 
St. Leonard, though fome fay, it was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and St. Clare. She alfo 
annexed the advowfon of the abbey of Minorefles 
at Water Beech in this neighbourhood, founded 
by the lady Dionyfia de Monte Canefio, in the 
year 1293, and by licence from king Edward IIT. 
tranilated the nuns to this houfe. It’s annual 
value at the diflolution was 172]. 8s. 3d. 4. at 
which time there were in it 25 nuns. ‘This Mary 
de San&to Paulo of whom we have already made 
mention, in our account of Pembroke college, 
in Cambridge, is faid to have lived 60 years after 
the fatal accident of her hufband being killed on 
his wedding day, in a tournament, ftill preferving 
the memory of her lord, and devoting her whole 
life to acts of piety and munificence, She at 
jength died in a good old age, being buried in 
the above-mentioned abbey of Denny, between 
the choir of the feculars and nuns, and a marble 
tomb was erected over her grave. Npqiieg 2 
On leaving the road from Cambridge to Ely, 
and turning between two and three miles to the 
eaft, you come to the village of Roacn, or 
Rocueé, which lies ten miles north eaft of Cam- 
bridge, and twelve fouth eaft of Ely. It had a 
market which is now difcontinued, but it has 
ftill a fair on Rogation Monday for horfes, Near 
this place begins another fortification or ditch 
with a rampart, which is called the Devils Dyke, 
becaufe the common people would have it be a 
work of the devil, others call it Roach Dyke 
becaufe it begins near this town, and runs feveral 
miles over Newmarket heath, ending near Low- 
lidge in Suffolk. Jt is uncertain who was the 
contriver of this mighty work; for fome attribute 
it to Canute, and others to St. Edmund; becaufe 
William of Malmfbury calls it St. Edmund’s 
Dyke. 
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Dyke. It was certainly the boundary of the 
kingdom of the Eaft Angles, and made to pre- 
vent the incurfions on that fide. 
_ Three miles and a half farther to the north, 
and three miles from the road to Ely, lies 
WickEN, where was an houfe which lady 
Mary Baffingburn, gave with feveral parcels of 
land, to Spinney-abbey, mentioned in the next ar- 
ticle, upon condition that feven poor old men 
fhould be maintained in it, with the allowance 
to each of one farthing loaf, one herring, and 
one pennyworth of ale every day; and threeeells 
of linning, one woollen garment, one pair of 
dhoes, and two hundred dry turf every.year.. In 
the churth belonging to.this parifh, was interr 
the body of Oliver Cromwell’s fecond fon, co 
,monly called Henry lord Cromwell. | , 
SpINNEY ABBEY, lies nearly weft of Wicken, 
about a mile and an half diftant, near a nfile to 
the eaft of the road to Ely, and fomewhat more 
than two miles fouth-weft of Soham. There 
was here priory for three canons regular, of the 
order. of St. Auguftine. Sir Hughde Malabife, 
who married the lady of the manor, built“and en- 
dowed it'in the reign of Henry Hi]. It was de- 
dicated to the Blefled Virgin and the holy Crofs, 
and in 1449 was united to the cathedral monaf- 
- tery of Ely. ene | 
SuTTON isa village fix miles fouth-weft of Ely, 
and five miles weft of the road leading to that city. 
In the year 1694, feveral pieces of antiquity were 
found here by fome hufbandmen, as they were 
plowing. ‘The plow-fhare brought up feveral 
{mall ancient coins, together with a thin plate of 
lead ; upon which, one of the labourers thrufting 
his hand into the earth, which was of a light 
nature, found three thin plates of filver, of a circu+ 
lar fhape, about fix noe in diameter, two of 


them 
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them were locked together by a {mall rivet paffing 
through their centers. We have here under 
given the reprefentation of one of thefe plates, 
which has a Dano-Saxon infcription round _it, 


very lightly engraved : 


This infcription, the firft three words excepted, 
which are not underftood, is in Englifh to this 
ete, , 

O Lord, ‘Lord, ‘him always defend, who carry- 
eth me abcut-with bim: grant bim whatever he de- 
fires. 

This infcription fhews it to have been a-charm, 
and the knots and figures on the reverfe are alfo 
fuppofed to be m: gical, “There were alfo found 
-with thefe plates, fome large rings of gold, fup- 
pofed to be the treafti e of fome noble perfons 

who 
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-who had retired in time.of war for fafety, into 
this fenny country. | 

WicHForD, lies between Sutton and Ely, 
about two miles fouth-weit of the latter ; it is 
only remarkable*for giving name to.the hundred 
in which it ftands. 

The city of Exy is fituated feventeen miles 
north of Cambridge, ninety fix north by eaft of 
‘London, twenty three north-eaft of Hunting-~ 
don, and the fame diftance north-weft of St. 
‘Edmund’s-Bury It ‘is fuppofed-to derive its 
name either from the great number of Eels, with 
“Which the country abounds, or from Helys, a 
_- Saxon word, fignifying willows. “The circumja- 
-cent country takes the name of the ifle of Ely, 
‘from this city. “Though it ftands on a rifing 
ground it is not well inhabited, on account .of 
the moift and unhealthy air from the fens, . The 
chief ftreet is the only one that is paved, the 
reft being very dirty ; yet it is full of fprings, 
and thoughthe wells which are frequent, are 
bricked up about ‘two feet in height, yet they 
generally overflow, forming a little {tream,.which 
runs down the hill. This city is‘antient, but 
neither beautiful nor populous; the principal 
‘buildings init, are the cathedral, and the bifhop’s 
palace. The church is four hundred feet long, 
-and has a tower at the weft end about two hun- 
dred feet high; it has alfo a lofty cupola, which 
has a fine effe&t, and is-feen at a great diftance. 
When this cupula had not’been ‘built above one 
hundred years it fell down, ‘but it was foon re- 
‘built as it now ftands, by bifhop Hctham. The 
weftern part of the church and the fteeple, as 
high as the battlements, were built by Jeffery 
Ridal, the third bifhop ; the choir and the cu- 
pula, which fell as abovementioned, were built 
by Hugh Norwold the eighth bifhop. St. Mary’s 
N 2 chapel, 
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chapel, under the northern part of the church, 
was erected by Simon Montacute,. fucceflor te 
bifhop Hotham ; and bifhop Norwood built the 
palace, and covered it with Jead, but the form of 
it, owing to frequent reparations and alterations, 
is now greatly different from what it then was. 
On the fouth fide of the church is an high round 
mount, now the fite of a windmill, but for 
what purpofe it was firft raifed is uncertain. 
It is fuppofed that a religious fociety was 
originally founded here by Ethelreda, one of the 
daughters of king Ina, who was firft married to 
‘Tombert, prince of this country, and after his 
death, to Egfrid king of Northumberland, about 
the year 673. ‘The royal foundrefs became the . 
firftt abbefs, the church was dedicated to the 
Bleffed Virgin, and monks and nuns lived toge- 
ther as was the cuftom in thofe early times. 
This fociety became famous, and continued til 
the country was savaged, and all the religious 
houfes deftroyed by Hubbain 870. ‘The church 
and buildings were, however, foon repaired by a 
few monks who efcaped the flaughter, and lived 
ander the government ef provofts or arch- 
priefts, as feculars, till the year 970, when the 
whole monaftery was rebuilt with great magnifi- 
cence by #thelwold, bifhop of Winchefter, who 
— jointly, with king Edgar, endowed it, and once 
more introduced an abbot and regular clergy, 
and dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Ethelreda 
or Audrey. In the year 1108 the fee of a new 
bifhoprick, taken out of that of Lincoln, was 
eftablifhed here; the manor of Spaldwic, being 
given by king Henry I. to the bifhops of Lincoln, 
to make them in fome fort amends for the lofs of 
~ Cambridgefhire and this ifle. The bifhop govern- 
ed the monaftery, and the revenue was divided 
between him and the prior and monks, At the dif 


folution 
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folution the fhare of the bifhop was valued at 
21341. 18s. 6d. and the convent’s fhare at 1084]. 
6s. gd. A prior, and more than thirty 
monks of the Benedictine order, then furrendered: 
it, and king Henry the Eighth placed here 
a dean and eight fecular canons or prebends, 
with vicars, lay-clerks, chorifters, a fchoolma- 


_fter, ufher, and twenty eight king’s fcholars, to 


whom he granted’ the fite of the monaftery, and 


‘great part of the lands. ‘The firft bifhop of Ely 


_was Hervy, who had been before ejected by the 


Welch from the fee of Bangor, he purchafed 
many fair and valuable eftates for the ufe of the 


_ church, made the way from Exning to Ely, about 


fix miles through the Fens, and obtained for 


_himfelf and his fucceffors, many privileges and 
_jmmunities of the king, infomuch that the bi- 


-. 


fhops from the time of Henry the Firft, torHenry 
the. Eighth, had all the rights of counts pala- 


_ tine, having power to appoint a judge to hear 


and determine all caufes within the iile, to hold 


_affizes, goal delivery, and quarter feffions of 


the peace for the liberty, and had a bailiff and 
under bailiff for the execution of all procefles 


_iffued from their courts. * But moft of thefe 
rights are now taken away, though the bifhop is 


ftill chief magiftrate of the city, which fends 
no members to parliament, and in that particu~ 


Jar, differs from every other city in the kingdom. 


There were formerly in Ely two hofpitals, 
probably maintained out of the epifcopal revenue, 
ene of which was dedicated to St. John the 
Baptift, and the other to St. Mary Magdalen, 
but about the year 1240, they were united by 
bifhop Norwold, and managed by fome of the 


_ monks for the {pace of two hundred and eighteen 


years, after which, bifhop Gray made one of 
his fecular chaplains mafter or warden. It was 
at 
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at the furrender valued 25]. 5s. 3d. per annum,. 
and was by queen Elizabeth granted to Clare- 
hall in Cambridge.. It has at prefent a free 
{chooi, and two charity fchools. A market is 
held here weekly on Saturdays, and there are 
two fairs annually, namely, on Holy Thurfday,. 
for horfes, and on the Thurfday inthe week that 
St. Luke’s day falls in, whichsis on Oétober 18, 
for horfes, cheefe,.and hops. 

DowpDHaM, is a-village two’miles north-weft 
of Ely, but is: only remarkable for the feat of 
the bifhop, and a park adjoining: thereto. 

In the road from Ely to St. Edmund’s-Bury,. 
ig SOHAM, a {mall town, five miles from Ely, on 
the borders of Suffolk, on the eatft fide of the 
river Cam, and near a large fen, which was for- 
merly dangerous for: paflengers, but there is now 
a caufeway made over it. This place is faid to= 
have been:a bifhop’s fee, under the Eaft Angles,.. 
and there are ftill to be feen: the ruins of a large 
church, which was demolifhed by the Danes, 
who burnt it, together witha confiderable number 
of the inhabitants, which they had ‘driven into it.. 
‘Uhe free fchocl is converted into a charity fchool! 
for upwards of onehundred boys. This town has a 
{mall market on Saturdays, and one fair om 
April 28, for cows and*horfes. It is twenty three 
miles weft by north of Bury; twenty three eaft 
of Huntingdon, forty three weft of Ipfwich,. 
and fixty-eight north by eaft of London. 

At Forpyam, about fourmiles to the fouth- 
eaft of Soham, and in the road to. Bury, was a 
fmall convent of Gilbertine canons, founded by 
Robert de Fordham, and dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Mary Magdalen. King Henry the Third 
gave them the church, and the above-mentioned. 
Sir Hugh Malabife, was a confiderable bene- 

; | factor. 
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faQlor. Its revenue at the fuppreffion amounted: 
to 40]. 135. 4d. per annum. — 
Is—ELHAM, between three and four miles to 
the north-eatt of Soham,-had a priory, which: 
like that at Linton. already mentioned, was a cell> 
to the abbey.of St. Jacutus-in Brittany, and was 
valued at-the diffolution at 1ol.-13s. 4d. per ann. 
Fifteen miles north weft of Ely,.and eighteen: 
north of Huntingdon, ftands Mersn or Marsa, 
whichis aninconmfiderable town,witha {mall ukssbite : 
on Fridays, and. two fairs annually, namely, on- 
Whit-Monday for houfhold goods, and October 
27 for cheefe. A -road-extends from hence thro’ 
tne fens to Cambridge.. The church is only a 
chapel of eafe to Doddingtoms When a road’ 
was. making. from this place. to Wifbich, two- 
urns were found by the workmen, in one of: 
which were bones and athes, ir the other were 
about three hundred pieces of filver coin, no 
two of which’were perfectly alike, yet all by theirs 
date appeared to be above two thoufand years old-. 
WissicH, the moft-confiderable town in the 
ifle of Ely, is eighteen miles north weit by north» 
of the city of Ely, and eighty-eight north by 
eaft of Londen. It is well built and populous,, 
has a good iblie hall, and_an epifcopal palace 
belonging to the bithop of Ely.. The conveni- 
ence. of water carriage procures it a great inter- 
. courfe of trade with London, to which-in the be- 
ginning of the reign of George the Firit, it 
{ent annually upon an average 52,500 quarters of 
oats, 1000 tens of oils, and about 8000 firkins 
of butter. William the Conqueror built a caftle 
here to defend the country from the Ely out-laws,. 
but in the year 1236, all the land, and the people 
about this town were drowned, by a tempeftuous 
inundation from the fea. Cardinal Moreton, 


bifhop of Ely, rebuilt the caftle with bricks, and 
N 4 in 
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in the time of queen Elizabeth, it was made ufe _ 
of as a prifon for the confinement of fuch Po- 
pith priefts as confpired againft the government. 
For the increafe of trade, the fame bifhop drew 
a ftrait ditch or drain through the fenny country, 
called the New Leam. ‘This town has a large 
‘market on Saturdays, and fix fairs, namely, on 
Saturday and Monday before Palm Sunday for 
hemp and flax, on Monday before Whitfunday 
‘for horfes, on Saturday before the fame, for 
hemp and flax; on July 25 for horfes, and on 
Auguft 1, and 28, for hemp and flax. a 

‘There was, before the year 1343,.at Wifbich,,. 
an hofpital dedicated to St. John the Baptift, and 
at Newton in the neighbourhood, in the chapel 
of St. Mary Super Cofteram Maris there was a 
Jarge chantry, founded in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, by Sir John Colville, confifting of a 
warden and feveral chaplains, which was parti- 
eularly excepted in the aét of diflolution, the 
Jands being annexed to the re€tory of Newton. 
At Leverington, not far from Newton, was alfo 
an old hofpital, long fince decayed, .and the re+ 
venue fwallowed up. 

At Exim, near Wifbich, an urn full of brafs 
money was dug up, about the year 1713, not far 
from a tumulus, of which the common people 
-have ftrange notions, affirming they frequently 
fee a light upon it in dark winter nights: the 
coins were of the later emperors ; and there is, 
fays Dr. Stukeley, a piece of high ground near 
the fame place, where buildings have been erected, 

At Upwe tt, formerly called Mirmaud, about 
{ix miles fouth-eaft of Wifbich, and in its hun- 
dred (though in the diocefe of Norwich) there 
was a finall cell of Gilbertines, given by Ri- 
chard de Hauville, in the time of Richard the Firft,, 
or John, asa cell to Sempringham, It shapes 

ue 
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hued at tol. 7s. 7d. per annum. There is held 
at this place one annual fair,on Auguft the fe- 
cond, for horfes. ) 

At Purine, not far from Upwell, there was 
a fmall priory, but by whom founded, or at what 
- period, is not certainly known. 

CHATTERIS is .a village near Gaiter’s bridge, 
ten miles weft of Ely, inthe fens. “There was 
at this place a Benedictine nunnery, founded to: 
the honour of the Blefled Virgin Mary, by Alf- 
wen wife of Ethelftan earl of the Eaft Angles, 
end nurfe to king Edgar about the year g80. It 
_was a few years afterwards farther endowed by 
Ednothus, abbot of Ramfay,.-who was made 'bi- 
fhop of Dorchefter, but was murdered by the 
Danes in ro16. Henry the Firft annexed this 
abbey to the church of Ely, and it was valued 
at the diffolution at 971. 3s. 4d. perannum. =" 

THoRNEY, is a fmall town feated in the north 
weit part of the county, fourteen miles: to the 
fouth weft of Wifbich, and twenty north weft.of 
_ Ely, in the fens, near Catwater river. Its prin- 
cipal glory was its magnificent abbey, the church, 
of whichis now made parochial. 'Fhis abbey 
was founded originally by Saxulp the firft abbot 
of Peterborough, but in the year 870 the houfe 
was.deftroyed by the Danes, and the prior and fe- 
veral Anchorites were then murdered ;-it was, 
however, refounded in a more noble manner in 
the year 972, by St. Ethelwold, bifhop of Win- 
chefter for Benedi@tine monks, and dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Botolph. King Edgar, in 
972, granted to it feveral lands and privileges, 
‘The abbot of this houfe was mitred, and of 
courfe fat in the houfe of lords. Its principal 
benefactors, were Nigellus, bifhop of Ely, 
William Peveril, feveral of the Beauchamps, 
Henry de Merch, William de Albenes, Brito, 

N 5 Truftron 
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Truftron de Montfort, John de Shetavill, &v.. 
whofe benefactions were confirmed by the bull of 
Pope Alexander, dated 1162. ‘This is the place: 
which William of Malmfbury, fo early as the 
days of St. Etheldreda, defcribed as a terreftrial: 
paradife. “The revenues of this abbey, were, at 
the diflolution, valued at 4111. 12s 11d. perann.. 
The church, which is {till remaining, and of which 
an engraved view is given with this work, is a. 
very handfome ftructure. A fmall market is held 
at Thorney, on Tuefday, and there are two fairs. 
annually, namely, on July 1, and September 21,. 
for horfes. There was alfo formerly, at this place, 
_ an hofpital for poor perfons, under the government 
of the abbey. wo 

WHITTLESEA is a village fituated near the 
weftern extremity. of the county, about four 
miles eaft of Peterborough. It is chiefly noted 
for it’s great horfe fair, held annually on January 
25, unlefs.it.falls on a Sunday, when the fair ‘is 
held on the Monday; it. has befides, two other 
fairs, namely,, on June 13, and October 25, for 
horfes-and cattle. — . 

ERITH is a large village, on the borders of 
Huntingdonfhire, in which county fome place it,. 
and it certainly ftands at the very edge of Cam- 
bridgefhire, about twelve miles fouth-weft of Ely. 
Near this place is a rampire, very large, but not 
high, called Belfar’s. hill, from fome unknown. 
perfon, whofe name was undoubtedly, either 
Belifar, or Belifarius.. It has been by fome, 
thought a retreat for the rebels,.in the time of 
William the Norman, for they imagined them- 
felves fafe on account of it’s being furrounded 
with bogs. In the baron’s wars alfo, fuch as. 
were outlawed retired to this place, and. greatly: 
annoyed the adjacent country. 
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-Cambridgefhire is one of the counties which 
was inhabited by the Iceni, but under what divi- 
fion this and the other counties inhabitted by the~ 
fame people fell, when Britain became.a Roman 
province, is not certainly known, it is however 
generally believed to have been Flavia Cefarienfis, 
though the Notitia of the weitern empire places. 
the Tribantes and Simeni or Iceni in the Bri- 
tannia Secunda. £40 

We are acquainted by Tacitus, that the Iceni: 
were a courageous warlike people, and that when 
they fubmitted to the Romans,. they received’ 
littladamage from them till they were difarmed’ 
by Oftorius,, in the reign of Claudius; this pro- 
voked them: to rebel, and. then the: Romans,.. 
breaking through their fortifications, killed, great. 
numbers of them, and compelled them to fubjec-- 
tion.. However, in thirty years. time they ‘threw’ 
off the yoke, Prafutagus king of the Iceni, being. 
willing his family fhould live in peace after his 
death, .bequeathed his. kingdom to. the emperor 
Nero; the: Centurions paying no. regard to his~ 
will, ravaged the country, plundered: his. houfe,.. 
whipped his wife Boadicea, ravifhed his daughters,. 
difinheritted: the principal men, and treated the 
royal family as flaves..- This ufage caufed the Iceni 
to take up, arms again,.and they invited the Tr- 

_ nobantes, and others, to their afliftance,, who were 
weary of the Roman yoke. Boadicea placed her-- 
felf at the head of the. Britifh.army, and fell upon» 
the Romans*with irrififtable fury, fhe flew 800g0. 
of them, ravaged: their colony at Camalodunun, . 
now Malden, in Effex, as alfo at Verulam, near 
- St. Alban’s in Hertfordfhire; fhe alfo:routed rhe 
. ninth legion, and put the procuratorCatus Decia-- 
nus to- flight. Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman 
_» lieutenant, was abfent at that time; but after hiss 
return he got together.an. army, and marched. 
againtk 
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again{ft Boadicea, who was at the head of 230000 
Britons. He came off conqueror, upon which 
fome fay, the queen died of grief, but Tacitus 
affirms it was by poifon. After this they remained 
quiet, under the government of the Romans, till 
the Saxons infefted the fea coafts. 

Thefe people at firft afted as pirates, and gave 
great proof of their courage; but when the Bri- 
tons were plundered by the Picts and Scots, they 
fought for the affiftance of the Saxons, who foon 
vanauifhed their enemies; but after this, fettled 
themfelves firft in one part of this ifland, and then 
in another, till at length they got pofleffion of the 
fouth part, now called England, and divided it 
mmto feven kingdoms. Cambridgefhire became 
‘part of the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, and Uffa, 

a great Saxon commander, was the firft king. 
Befides this county, it alfo included Huntingdon, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. This ifland was next in- 
waded by the Danes, who conquered and kept 
pofleffion of it fifty years, till Edward the Elder 
regained it from them by force, and added this 
county to his own kingdom of the Weft Saxons. 
He and his fucceflors put it in the hands of de- 

—puties; and one of thefe was Ralph, a Briton, 

“who was pofleffed of it when William the Con- 

~ queror invaded this ifland. He was one of thofe 

“who confpired againft the Conqueror; but his 
~defign being difcovered, William feized on feve- 
sal of his confederates, many of whom he be- 
headed; but Ralph himfelf fled; however he was 
deprived of his honour, and afterwards attainted. 

The fenny country was in the time of the 
“Saxons, inhabited by a people diftinguifhed by: 
~ghe name of Girvii or Fenmen, and the country 

in general, was then in fuch acondition, that they 
ufed to walk about their bufinefs aloft, on a kind 
ef ftilts, Camden fays, they were a rugged un- 


civilized 
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civilized race, full of envy for the more advanta- 
geous fituation of their neighbours, whom, for 
diftinction fake, they called Upland men. 

We fhall add to ouraccount of this county, 
memoirs of a few perfons, who by birth or refi- 
dence, were allied thereto. | | ee 

Thomas Tennifon, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
in the end of the feventeenth, and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, was the fon of the reve- 
rend Mr. John Tennifon, and bornat Cottenham 
in this county, on the 29th of September, 1630. 
He received his education in the free-{chool of 
Norwich, and in Bennet College, Cambridge. 
After paffing through fome inferior church pre- 
ferments, he was, in 1680, prefented, by kine 
Charles the Second, to the vicarage of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, London. Here he difcharged 
his duty with great diligence and fuccefs, and 
left behind him, on his quitting that cure, feve- 
ral monuments of his charity; for, befides a 
number of other benefactions, he founded the 
fchool, which ftill fubfifts, m the neighbourhood 
of the Mews, for the education of poor children, 
In 1685, hte attended the duke of Monmouth, at 
the time of his execution; and during the ftrugele 
between the proteftant and catholic faith, he ap- 
proved himfelf in writing as well as converfation, 
a fteady friend to the former.. His merit was by 
this time, become fo confptcuous, that he was 
promoted, firlt to the archdeaconry of London, 
then to the fee of Lincoln, and laft of all, in 
1694, to the archbifhopric of Canterbury. In 
confequence of his ftation, he had the honour of 
crowning her majefty, queen Anne; but, as he 
was aman of moderate principles, he poflefled 
little or no intereft during the reign of that prin- 
cefs. -He was complimented, however, with the 
firft place in the lift of commidiioners, for con- 

cluding 
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eluding the ustion between England and Scotland, 

upon the acceffion of king George the Firit, 

whom he likewife crowned, he recovered all his 

former influence; but this he did not live lung 

to enjoy; for he died on December 14, 1715, in 

the feventy-ninth year of his age. Befides the 

donations already mentioned, he founded a charity 

{choo] at Lambeth, and another at Croyden, and: 
left by his will, a great mumber of legacies. He 

was the author of feveral works, partly practical, 
and partly controverfial, and all of the theological - 
kind; which, though neither remarkable for ele- 

gamce of ftyle, or force of expreflion, are yet 

fufficiently fentible: to fhew the abfurdity of that: 
fevere farcafm, which was thrown out againit 

him, and which is commonly fathered upon the 

celebrated Dean Swift, namely,. that he was hot’ 
and heavy, like a Taylor’s Goofe. 

Ifaac Barrow, an eminent mathematician and | 
divine, of the feventeenth céntury,. was defcended . 
from an ancient family in Suffolk,. and» born in. 
London, in O&ober, 1630. While at the Char- 
terhoufe fchool, he feemed fonder of fighting than 
of ftudy, fo that his father having little hopes of 
his becoming a fcholar,. often wifhed, that if it 
pleafed God. to take any:of his:children away, . 
it might be his fon Ifaac. But:his:progrefs both 
at Felfted fchool in Effex, and at Cambridge; to 
which he was afterwards removed, foon gave his 
father hopes of his growing abilities. In. 1648,.- 
he was chofen fellow of Trinity college, in Cam- 
bridge, and’ after his election,. not finding the 
times favourable to ecclefiaftical preferment, he 
turned his thoughts to the profeflion of phyfic, 
and for fome years bent-his {tudies that way, but 
foon after he applied himfelf to. geometry and 
other more abftrufe parts of learning.. To forward - 
himfelf in thefe kinds of knowledge, he left Eng-- 

land,. 
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Tand, and travelling to Paris, he there found his 
father,.to whom he gave a feafonable fupply, and 
alfo fent to his college'a poem, giving an account 
of his journey thither, and alfo fome curious and 
political obfervations in a letter, written in latin. 
In the progrefs of his travels from Leghorn to 
Smyrna, the fhip in which he went, being in 
danger from am. Algerine pirate,, he ftood to the 
gun appointed him with great courage, and the 
fhip making a ftout defence, the pirate fheered’ 
off. At Smyrna, he met with a moft kind re- 
ception from Mr. Bretton, the Englifh conful,. 
upon whofe death he afterwards wrote a latin. 
elery. When he had travelled in Turkey a- 
bout a year, he returned from thence to Venice; 
and from thence came home, in 1659, through. 
Germany and Holland, and foon after took holy 
- erders. In 1660, he was chofen greek prefeffor 
at Cambridge, and fometime after geometry profef- 
for at Grefham college, and afterwards fellow of 
the Royal‘ Society, im the firft choice made by 
the council after their charter. In 1669, he 
refigned the mathematical chair, in Cambridge,. 
to which he had-been fome time before elected,. 
to his friend Mr. Ifaac Newton, being deter- 
mined wholly to give up the ftudy of mathema- 
tics forthat of divintty. Upon quitting his pro- 
feflorfhip, he continued fimply a fellow of Trinity 
eollege, till his uncle gave him a fmall fine 
cure in Wales, and the bifhop of Salifbury made 
him a prebend in his church. In the year 1670, 
he was created doctor of divinity, by mandate,. 
and upon the promotion of Dr. Pearfon, matter: 
of Trinity college, to the fee of Chefter, he 
was appointed to fucceed him by ‘the king’s: 
patent, bearing date the 13th of February, 1672.. 
When the king advanced him to this dignity, 
he was pleafed to fay ‘© he had given it to the 
- . beftf{cholarin England,” The Doctor being then: 
his. 
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his majefty’s chaplain, he ufed often to. converfe: 
with him, and in his humorous way, to call 
him an unfair preacher, becaufe he exhaufted' 
every fubject, and left no room for others to 
come after him. In 1675, he was chkofen vice 
chancellor of the wniverfity, and died of a fe- 
ver, on the 4th of May, 1677. He has a mo- 
nument erected to his memory in Weitminfter_ 
abbey, where he was interred. 

Jeremy Collier, an eminent Englifh divine 
and eflayift of the feventeenth century, was born 
at Stow Qui, in this county, on September 23, 
1650. .He was firft educated under his father, 
who was mafter of the free fchool at Ipfwich,, 
and afterwards admitted a poor fcholar of Caius. 
college, in 166g. Having gone through the 
ufual courfe of a learned education, he went into: 
orders, and for fome time officiated at the coun- 
tefs dowager of Dorfet’s, in Kent, from whence 
he was removed to a fmall rectory at Ampton, 
near St. Edmund’s-bury, in ‘Suffolk. Having 
held .this benefice for fix years, he refigned it, 
and came to London, and was fome time after 
made lecturer of Gray’s Inn; but the revolution 
foon after fucceeding, upon refufing to take the- 
ufual oaths, he was difmifled from this employ- 
ment. From this time he became one of the 
moft eminent writers among the nonjuring party,. 
and maintained the declining caufe witha vigour 
and fpirit that was almoft irrefiftrble. He at 
length however, became obnoxious to the men 
in power, who only waited for an occafion to 
feize him. That oceafion at laft offered, for 
the government having intelligence, that he, 
with one Mr. Newton, another nonjuring cler- 
gyman, were gone down to Romney marfh with 
a view of fending to, or receiving intelligence 
from the other fide of the water, meflengers 

were 
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-were fent down to apprehend them. They 
were upon this, committed to the Gatehoufe, 
tho’ foon ‘after admitted to bail and releafed ; 
but Mr. Collier making a fceruple of remaining 
upon bail, as he conceived that that prefuppofed 
an acknowledgment of the jurifdiction of the 
court, he furrendered himfelf again to the dif- 
eharge of his bail, but at the interceffion of 
friends was again difcharged. In the year 1696, 
we find Mr. Collier acting a very extraordinar 

part in regard to Sir John Friend, and Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins, who were convicted of being in 
_ the aflaffinatiom plot; for Mr. Collier and two 
other clergymen of his own turn of thinking,, 
abfolved thefe unfortunate men, at the place 
of execution, which fo much ivecenfed the bi- 
fhops,, that they teftified by a public declaration 
their abhorrence of this fcandalous, irregular, and 
fchifmatical proceeding. The delinquents were 
alfo profecuted in the fecular courts, as enemies 
to the government, in confequence of which, 
Mr, Cook, and Mr. Snatt, were committed to 
Newgate, but afterwards releafed without being 
brought to a trial; but Mr. Collier, having ftill 
his old feruple about putting in bail, and ab- 
fconding, he was outlawed, and fo continued till 
the time of his death. During this period of 
calamity he publifhed his Moral Effays, in three 
volumes, which are ftill admired; he publifhed 
alfo his Short View of the Immorality of the Stage,, 
and Jafhed the wits. of that age, with the fineft 
and the fevereft ridicule. In the year 1713, Mr. 
Collier, as is confidently reported, was confecrated 
a bifhop by Dr. George Hicks, who himfelf had 
been confecrated by fome of thofe bifhops who — 
had been deprived. As. he grew in years his. 
health became impaired by frequent attacks of 
the itone, of which he died, on April 26, 1726, 
and in the 76th year of hisage, CAR-~ 
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CAR DEGANSHI-R -E.. 


6} ARDIGANS HIRE, a county of — 


& C 4) South-Wales, takes its name from 


its principal town Gardigan. It is 


(graced called by the Welch Sir Abber Tervy, 


and lies along the Irifh fea which’ 
bounds it on:the weft, as Radnorfhire, Breck-- 
nockfhire, and part of Montgomeryfhire do on: 


the eaft; by Micrionethfhire, part. of Montgo- 


meryfhire, and Cardigan bay on the north, and* 


Caermarthenfhire and part of Pembrokefhire om 


the fouth. Its greateft length from north-eaft to’ 


fouth-wef is rather more than forty miles; it is 
twenty miles in breadth from fouth-eaft to north- 


weft, and is near one hundred in. circumfe- 


rence. | | 
The air and foil of this county vary in diffe- 


rent parts; in the fouth and weft quarters of Car- 
diganfhire, which are more level than Wales is- 
in general, the air is mild and temperate, and: 


the foil fruitful; but the north and eait being 
a continued ridge of mountains, are bleak and 
barren when compared with the reft; yet even in 
the worit parts of the fhire, there is pafture in 
plenty for breeding large quantities of fheep and 


black cattle, of which’there are fuch numbers. 


that this country 1s called:the nurfery of cattle 


for all England fouth’ of Trent.- Coals and® 
ether fuel are fcarce ; but in the north parts. of 


the county, particularly about Aberiftwith, fe- 
veral rich lead mines were difcovered in the lat- 


ter: 
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ter end of the laft century, fome of which yield 
filver, and the ore often appears above ground.. 
Indeed fome of the ore has been fo rich in filver’ 
as to produce feventy or eighty ounces in a ton of 
metal. A company of Germans, in queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time,. worked in thefe mines to their 
great advantage ;. Sir Hugh Middleton alfo in. 
the reign of James the Firft, made a vatt for- 
tune here, which-he afterwards {pent in bring- 
ing the New River water to London. He cleared: 
two thoufand pounds a month-for fome:years, out: 
of one filver mine; and after. him Mr. Bufhel 
gained an immenfe fum out of this and other 
mines in this county. For this reafon, Charles- 
the Firft allowed him to fet up a mint in the 
cattle of Aberyftwith for the convenience of pay- 
ing his workmen ; he alfo made him governor” 
of the ifle of Lundy, to fecure his fhipping. Mr.. 
Bufhel, out of the profit of thefe mines, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris, made the fame king:a. 
prefent of a regiment of horfe in the civil wars,. 
cloathed the king’s whole army, and lent him 
40,000 pounds. Some time after this, the com-- 
pany of mine adventurers, laid out confiderable — 
fums of money in working thefe mines; and: 
fucceeded very well, till they fellout among them- 
felves, which has not only been an hindrance to. 
the works.inthis county, but tominingin general. |» 

The principal rivers in this» county are the 
Teivy, called by Ptolemy Tuerobius, which 
fprings out of a lake called Lhyn.Teivy,- fitu- 
ated at the foot.of the mountains in the eaftern 
part of the county. At firft it wanders without 
a channel, as if loft among the rocks, till it 
reaches Yftrad Flwr, then it runs regularly with- 
in its banks, paffing by Tregaron Llanbedar, 
and a few miles below Cardigan falls into the 
Tri fea. The Reidal rifes on. the fouth-wett, 

fide 
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fide of the Plynlimmon mountain, and runn'ng. 
fouth and fouth weft, difcharges itfelf into the 
fame part of the Irifh fea, as does the Yftwyth. 
‘This laft rifes beyond the lead mines in the’ 
north eaft part of the county, and after running 
nearly in the fame points with the Reidal, falls: 
into the fea near Aberyftwith. ; 
_ CarviGansuiRre lies in the province of Can- 
_terbury and diocefe of St. David’s. It is divided 
‘into five hundreds, and contains fix market 
towns, namely Cardigan, Lampeter, Llanba- 
darvawr, Tregaron, Aberiftwyth, and Lhan- 
narth. It has 3150 houfes, and 35380 inhabi- 
tants, but it fends only two members to parfia= 
-ment, one knight of the fhire, and one burgef® - 
for Cardigan; though for the election of this © 
lait, all the market towns above-mentioned, ex- 
cept Lhannarth, have a right to fend: voters. 
Carpican, the principal town, is feated 
near the weftern extremity of the county to 
which it gives its name,. thirty three miles north: 
eait of St. David’s, and one hundred and ninety 
eight to the weftward of London: it is called by 
the Welch Aber Teivi, from its being fituated at 
the mouth of the river Teivi, over which it has. 
an handfome ftone bridge that leads into Pem- 
brokefhire. The river is navigable for fmalb. 
veflels, and there is a good key for loading and 
unloading of merchandize. Whence the name 
of Cardigan is derived,. has not yet been difco- 
vered. There are {ti to be feen here the ruins 
of a large caftle built by Gilbert de Clare, about 
the year 1160, which was afterwards deftroyed’ 
by Rhees ap Gryffyth. It is placed on the fteep. 
bank of the river Teivi. At this place was alfo 
a priory of Black Monks dedicated to St,.Mary, 
and. fubordinate to the abbey of Chertfey in 
Surry: 
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Surry; of the clear yearly value of 13]. 45 9d, 
Of both thefe an engraved view is given with . 
this work. 
This town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, © 
thirteen aldermen, and thirteen common council- 
men, of which the mayor is always one. The 
town-hall, at which the aflizes are held, is a 
good ftructure, the fame may be faid of the 
«<hurch, and there is a jail for the county here, 
The tide hows up to the town, and there is a 
confiderable trade carried on from thence to Ire- 
land and other parts, particularly in corn and 
lead, infomuch that there are annually cleared 
‘out of the cuftom-houfe in this town to be fhip- 
ped off, above 50,000 bufhels of wheat, barley, 
malt, oats, and oatmeal. ‘This town is alfo 
noted for the fine falmon caught in its river, and 
at fome fmal] diftance from it, near Killgarren 
in Pembrokefhire, the king’s wear is placed. 
Cardigan bay is a very large gulyh of the fea, 
entering far into the dand, ftretching north 
and fouth from Cardigan point to Bardfey ifland. 
Itferves often as an excellent place of fhelter, 
for fhips ufing the Irifh trade, and there are in 
jt. feveral harbours. Near this town, in the 
year.1136, the Welch obtained a compleat vic- 
tory over the Englifh army, commanded by Ra- 
nulph, earl of Chefter, above three thoufand 
being flain on the f{pot, with the two barons, 
Robert Fitz Roger and Pain Fitz John, befides 
a very confiderable number drowned by the fall 
of a bridge. In this battle the Englifh foldiers _ 
were {truck with fuch a pannic, that they fuffer- 
ed themfelves to be taken prifoners by the very 
women, and the general, with a very few men, 
found it very dificult toefcape. Cardigan gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Brude- 
nel, has two markets, namely, on Tuefdays and 


Saturdays 
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Saturdays, and-four fairs, viz. on February 13, 
April 5, for «malt, horfes, and pedlars ware: 
September 8, and December 19, for the fame © 
cand black pate: 

About a mile to the eaft of Cardigan lies 
Lian GAEpDMoR, in which parifh is an ancient 
‘monument, which confifts of a flone of a pro- 
-digious fize,: -half a yardthick and-eight or nine 
yards in circumference. It is placed inclining; 
for one fide of it is.on the ground, and the other 
is fupported by a pillar of about three feet high. 
Theresis another monument-in Glamorganfhire 
fomewhat like this, “but much longer. Near 
‘thissmonument is another of the fame kind, but 
‘much lefs and lower; there are five beds of rude ° 
{tones fcarce two yards long, pitched on the 
ground, as alfo a circular area of the fame fort 
of ftones, whofe diameter is about four yards ; 
‘but moft of the ftones in this circle are now 
fallen. About tix yards from i lies a ftone on 
the ground and.another beyond that at the fame 
diftence, which doubtlefs belonged to ‘it. 

Meinu Kyvrivol, or the numerary ftones, near. 
Neuodb, in the neighbourhood of Cardigan, 
feem to be-the remains of fome barbarous mo- 
nument. They are nineteen in number, lie con- 
fufedly on the ground, and -have their names 
frem the vulgar, who cannot eafil ly: count them. 

In this neighbourhood i is Lheth -y gowres, that 
is, the ftone of a gigantic woman, -which is ex- 
ceeding large, and .placed on ‘four very large 
pillars or “fapport ers, about the height of 
five or fix feet. Befides thefe, there are two 
others pitched on one end under the top ftone, 
“but much lower, infomuch, that they ‘bear ne 
part of the weight. ‘There are elfo three ftones, 
two of which are large, lying on the ground 
at each end of the monument. At fome dif- 

tance 
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tance is another ridge ftone, which probably has 
-fome relation to it. “This monument ftands on 

a {mall eminence-in a plain open field. 
In the parifh of Penbryn on the -fea fhore, 
about feven miles north eaft of Cardigan, there 
was found a Britifh gold coin-weighing about a 
guinea, which was in the pofleffion of John 
Williams Efg; Of this coin we have annexed a 
cut; 
From this and ma- 
ny others of the like 
kind found in feve- 
ral parts of Wales, 1 
it is-plain the an. 4 geared? 
cient Britens had 
goldandfilvercoins 
_of their own, before the Koman conqueit ; thofe 
of them that want infcriptions, are always a 
little hollow on the one fide, and have imprefii- 
ons different from thofe of the Roman and all 
other coins; confequently they did not learn 
this of the Romans. 
In .the parith of Pembryn, near the church, 
there was found alarge rude ftone with an _in- 
{cription, of which we have given-a reprefenta- 
tion. 


‘This itone is as hard as marble, and now lies 
von the ground, though it formerly {tood in a 
{mall heap of ftones.near the {pot : the meaning 
of the inicription, which is cut very deep; is 

- deft 
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left to the conjecture of the learned and inge- 
nious reader. 
LLANDYSELL, is a village on the river Teivi, 
about fourteen miles nearly eaft of Cardigan, 
and about a mile to the fouthward of the road ; 
it has three fairs, viz. on February 11 and Palm 
‘Thurfday, for horfes, fheep, and pedlars ware, 
and on September 1g for cattle, horfes, and fheep. 
LLAaNWENOG, a village about five miles weft 
of Llanbedor, in the road from Cardigan, has 
only one fair yearly, on January 14 for cattle, 
horfes, and pigs. 
LLANWNEN, about three miles weft of Llan- 
bedor, has only one fair, on December 14 for 
cattle, horfes, cheefe, and pedlars ware. 
‘Larsorn, a village feated on the river Ayron, 
five miles north-weft of Llanbedor, has two 
fairs, namely, on September 8, and November 7, 
for cattle, horfes, and pedlars ware. 
LLANBEDOR St. PETER, Pont STEFFAN, or 
LAMPETER, as it is often called, is a fimall town 
feated 26 miles from Cardigan, and in the direct 
road from Gloucefter into thiscounty. It is about 
68 miles north weit by weft of Monmouth, and 
175 weft by north of London. It being built on 
‘tthe northern bank of the river “Teivi, over 
which it has a bridge leading to Caermarthen- 
fhire. Though this place has not much above 
fifty houfes in it, yet it is governed by a portreeve, 
a fteward, and two conftables. It is fituated in 
a plain, though the church ftands ona hill. Its 
market, which is on ‘Tuefdays, is for the four 
months of April, May, June, and July, very 
confiderable for heifers, cows, calves, and fheep, 
together with fome corn and plenty of provifions, 
There are fix fairs kept here namely, on Whit- 
Wednefday, July io, Firft Monday in Auguft, 
Firft Monday in September, O&tober 19, and 
thai the 


and pedlars ware. 
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the Firft Monday in November, all for cattle, 
horfes, pigs, fheep, and pedlars ware. At this 
town the river runs weft, and becomes much 
broader ; but at length it falls over a fteep pre- 
cipice near Lhan Dugwydh, and makes the fa- 
mous falmon leap that is the wonder of thefe parts. 
Here people often ftand admiring the ftrength and 
flight the fifh ufe to get up this cataract. It has 
been commonly faid, that there were a great 
number of beavers in this river; and fome mo- 
dern authors feem to favour the opinion, and tell 
us they are now fucceeded by otters. But it is very 
plain, that otters in former times were certainly 
miftaken for beavers ; and particularly Belon, and 
other writers of natural hiftory, have confounded 
the one with the other; for which reafon, the 
members of the royal academy at Paris have 
taken a great deal of pains to fhew the proper 
and true diftinctions between the beaver and the 
otter. Hence we have not the leaft room to 
doubt, but that Giraldus miftook one animal for 
the other. 

_ Hyrvaen gwydhog, in Englifh the remarkable 
Coloflus, is a ftone about fixteen feet high, three 
broad, and twothick. It ftands on the topof a 
mountain a mile or two north-eaft of Llanbedor, 
and is now a boundary between this county and 
Caermarthenfhire. | 

At Capex St. Sinin, about three miles north 
of Lhanbedor, is one fair annually, on F ebruary 
», for pigs and pedlars ware. . 

DeEHEUIDD is a village about nine miles north 
weft of Llanbedor, and three fouth eaft of Lha- 
narth, there is one fair here, on May 9, for pigs 
' LHANARTH, is a {mall town, twelve miles 
north weit of Llanbedor, and eighteen fouth- 
weft of Aberyftwith. a has a {mall mar- 


ket 
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‘ket on Tuefdays, and only one fair, which is 
held on the 22d of September, for cattle, horfes, 
and pedlars ware. | 
Near two miles ‘to the fouth of the road which 
extends from Lhanarth to “Cardigan, is Capen 
.<Cunnon, ‘or KEN OA; it has two fairs, one on 
Holy Thurfday, and the other on the Thurfday 
after Michaelmas, for cattle, horfes, fheep, and 
-pedlars ware. y 
_ Befides the roads which extend from Llanbe- 
dor, on the weft to Cardigan, and-on the north- 
weft to Lhanarth, one runs dire€&tly north, and 
another north-eaft to ‘Fragarron, and from 
thence to the eaftern extremity of the-county. 
Luan Duewi Brevi, is a village on the 
iver Teivi, feated on the road from Llanbedor 
to Tregarron, and about three miles to the 
fouthward of the laf mentioned town. ‘A horn 
of an-ox is ‘here :preferved in the-church, of fo 
extraordinary ‘a fize, that at the root it is fe- 
-venteen inches in circumference, it is as heavy 
as tone, feemingly ‘petrehed, :and is faid 
have been preferved in the church ever fince the 
time of St. David, who lived in the beginning 
of the fixth century. This horn, if it be one, 
is full of Jarge cells and holes. The-church is 
dedicated to St. David, ‘bifhop of Menevia; and 
at this place, Thomas Beck, ‘bifhep ‘of St Da- 
vid, founded a college, dedicated to Rt. David, in 
the year 1187 for a :precentor and twelve pre- 
bendaries ; its value at the ‘diffolution was 381. 
ais. per.ann. A fynod was held at this place 
in 522, and at a full meeting St. David 
oppofed the opinions‘of the Pelagians. St. Du- 
‘bricius, archbifhop of ‘Caer Lheion, having af- 
fifted at the Synod, refigned his‘$ee'to St. David, 
and -betook -himfelf te Ynys Eulhi (Bardfey 
ifland ) 
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ifland) there to fpend the remained of his. life in: 
devotion. er 

At the chureh of Lhan: Dewi Brevi, the 
learned commentator on Camden. tells us, he 
found aboye the chancel door an ancient infcrip- 
tion on atomb ftone, and he thinks that the va- 
cant places at the end of each line fhould be 
fupplied by adding to the firft ACOBI, to the 
fecond R E D'A M, and the third D’A WI Dz 


A cut of this infcription is annexed. 


} a | 
—+hic RCeT IdNERT FILIVSI~ 

GV. OCEISVSEVIT PROP TERP----~ 

“SANCTI 


At a houfe called Lhannia ifav in this parifh, 
about a mile fouth of the chureh, is a place call- 
ed Kaer Keftilh, or the field of the caftles.. Here 
a great number of infcribed ftones have at va- 
rious times been found by digging; but the inferip- 
tions weredifregarded, and the {tones applied to 
various ufes, however. two of thefe infcriptions 
have been preferved : 


SYSARTPAD 
sENNIVS 
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The firft of which, reprefented in the above. 
cut, the annotator on Camden thinks fhould” 
be read thus, Cait Artii manibus (vel memoria) 
Ennius primus. ‘The other infcription has as yet 
no reading, we have however annexed a cut 
of it. 


Befides the infcriptions: of the Romans,. their 
coins have alfo fometimes been found here, and 
they frequently dig up bricks, and large free ftone . 
neatly wrought, for which reafons, Dr. Gibfon 
thinks proper here to fix Lovantinum, or Le- 
vantinum, which Ptolemy places in the country | 
of the Dimete; Mr. Horfeley alfo joins with 
him in opinion. 

Before we quit this article, we muft obferve 
that at Lhan Dewi Bevi, on a ftone near the 
church door, on the outfide, is anoldinfcription, . 
which feems to confift wholly of abbreviations; 
what it fignifies we pretend not any more than 
others to determine ; however, a reprefentation 
of it is annexed, that our readers may form what 
conpenre they jer on the fubject. 


| +. CPALSiiaeds 


TREGARRON is a {mall town on the fame road, 
eight miles north eaft of Llanbedor, » Aix teen 
fouth of Aberiftwyth, and one hundred and fe- 
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venty one weft by north of London: it is feated 
on the Teivi, and has an handfome church, with 
a market on Thurfdays. It it governed by a 
mayor, and has only one fair, on March 5, for 
horfes, fwine, ftockings, and pedlars ware. 

Ruos Fair lies at the foot of the mountains, 
near the fource of the Teivi. There are three 
fairs held here annually, on Auguft 5, Auguft 
26, and O&ober 13, chiefly for {mal] mountain 
cattle and horfes, with fome wool and pedlars 
ware. 

YsTRADMYRICK, about two miles to the 
fouth-weft of Rhos Fair, has one fair on July 2, 
for pigs, wool, and pedlars ware. | 

LHANSANFREID, is a village on the fea-fide, 
‘in the road between Lhanarth and Aberyftwith, 
about.ten miles north weft of ‘Fregarron, and” 
feven miles north eaft of Lhanarth ; the church 
is about a mile to the north eaft of the town. 
At this place itis fuppofed there was a monaf- 
‘tery, and another at Lignru/fted, about three miles _ 
to the north-eaft of it, | 

At LHANELAR, a village about fix miles near-' 
ly fouth of Aberyftwith there was a Ciftercian’ 
nunnery, acell tothe abbey of Yfrad Flur or 
Stratflour as it is commonly called. The reve- 
nues of this nunnery were at the diffolution va- 
lued at 571. 5s. 4d. per ann. | 

We now come to STRATFLOoUR ApBBEY of 
which a plate is annexed. It is fituated about 
fix miles to the fouth-weft cf Llyn Teivi, on 
the river Teivi. ‘This was formerly a place of 
great note, and in Britifh it is called Afunachlog 
Yjirad Flwr, in Latin Strata Florida. Here Rhe- 
fus prince of South-Wales, in the year 1164, 
built a Ciftercian abbey, of the order of St. Be- 
nedict, which was burnt in the Welch wars b 
Edward the Firft, about the year 1298, but foon 

O 3 afterwards 
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afterwards rebuilt by him. Many of the Welch . 
princes were buried here, this being in their | 
times a venerable ftructure, and where their fuc- 
ceflions and acts from the year 1155 to 1270 
were kept and recorded. ‘The revenues of this, 
abbey at the diffolution amounted to m8]. 17s. 3d. — 
per annum. | | 
ABERRYSTWITH is feated fixteen miles to the 
northward of Tregarron, and one hundred and 
ninety nine weft fouth weft of London, and takes. 
its name from being fituated near the mouth of. 
the river Yftwith, though.it may more properly be 
faid to ftand on the Rheidal. ‘The town was... 
formerly encompafled by a wall, and fortified with. 
a caftle, feated on the river’s bank : the ruins of © 
it are confiderable, it {tood on an eminence, and. 
an engraved plate of the fhattered remains is_ 
given with this work. ‘This caitle, which is by. 
tradition, faid to have been of great ftrength, 
‘was built by Gilbert Strongbow, fon of Richard. 
de Clare, in the reign. of king Henry the Firft._ 
It afterwards belonged to Cadwalader fon of Grif-. 
ie ap Conan, who had’ flain Anarawd prince 
of South-Wales, upon which Owen Gwineth- 
prince of North-Wales, burnt it in. the year. 
i342, to revenge his brother’s death. “here was 
a garrifon kept here for. fome time after the death 
of king Charles the Firft, which the country. 
finding to be an incumbrance, had recourfe to’ 
arms to fubdue it; and after a tedious fiege be-. 
came mafters of it; here, as we have alread 
in another place obferved, a mint was eftablifhed. 
by licence from Charles the Firft, for the con- 
venience of paying the miners. 

The town of Aberyftwith is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, and other inferior officers ; it 
is a large populous place, and feems to have 
rifen fince the decay of Llanbadarn vawr, it be- 
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ing.in that parifh, and having no church.. The 
market on Monday is:very large for corn, wool,. 
cheefe,, and. moft forts of provifions. One of 
the greateft fifheries in Wales is carried on in this, 
place, but at leaft one half of the feafon is loft 
for want of a good harbour; for Aberyftwith. 
bar is often fo choaked‘up, that the fmalleft vefiets. 
can neither pafs nor repafs, and all the veflels in 
the harbour. are. obliged to lie there, till a land 
flood from the rivers Yitwith Rheidal fets them. 
at liberty. The chief commodities of ‘this place. 
are herrings and other fifh.: lead ore,, wood,. 
timber, and oak bark. In the bay,are employed, , 
during the herring fifhery, 59 {mall floops out. 
of Aberyftwith, and 38 more from the neigh- 
bouring places.. This fifhery generally begins 
in September, and continues three or four month. 
The reft of the year they are employed’ on the 
coaft. and Irifh.trade;. and fome few larger floops 
carry lead ‘ore, timber, and bark. On October 5, 
in the year 1745, forty feven fifhing. boats of 
about twelve tons each, which were.as_ many 
as could get. out that tide, took among them 
2160 maces of herrings, which at 126 to. the 
hundred, and five of thofe hundreds to the 
mace, amount to 136080; now if nine of thefe 
hundreds be allowed to a barrel of 32 gallons, 
they would make 1111 barrels, all taken in one 
night. This would: often be the cafe, if there. 
were a convenient harbour ; but as it is, it fup- 
plies the middle of England with frefh herrings. 
During the herring fifhery, they have fuch a glut 
of cod, whitings, pollacks, rays and other fifh, 
that they value them very little. | 

In this bay, at Morfuback in the year 1732, 

a fhoal of 113 bottle nofes were ftranded on the 
rocks, and left a prey tothe country people, who 
. oO 4 made 
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made great profit of them by making oil of the 
blubber. The largeft of thefe fifh was about 
fifteen feet long, and hada flug of lead in his 
head, he having been wounded by a gun, but 
not mortally. This was fuppofed to have been the 
caufe why he was purfued by the reft ; and they 
hunted him fo eagerly, that they run themfelves 
on the rocks. It is faid tobe remarkable, that, 
when one of thefe porpuffes, or bottle nofes, is 
wounded, the reft of the fhoal will fall upon 
him to devour him. ‘They come into this bay 
to hunt herrings, and other fmall fifh. The na- 
tives call them Llamhidyddion, that is, tum- 
blers, and Pyfgodduon, that is black-fifh ; how- 
ever, they are of various,colours, namely, whi- 
tifh, fpeckled, and hlack; and the fifhermen 
fay, the older and larger they grow, the blacker, 
they are. ae 
There are alfo plenty of monk-fifh, which 
grow to the fize of a man, and frequently raife 
their heads out of the water. Some of them 
will weigh 160. pounds, and their fkin is very 
rough, and covered over with filthly flime. It 
is ufed to polifh wood and ivory, and goes b 
the general name of fifh fkin. The Bremott 
fins belonging to this fifh have a great refem- 
blance to wings, from whence they are by fome 
called the angel fifh. ‘They are taken here in 
nets made of {mall ropes with mefhes about ten 
inches wide. The flefh has been generally rec- 
koned very unfavory and defpifed by the country 
people ; but Lewis Morris.informs us, that it is 
accounted a delicious difh. ; 
Befides thefe, there are blue fharks in this 
bay, which grow to the length of about five 
yards. ‘Ihey are commonly accounted the moft 
mifchievous fith that {wim ; and yet Mr. Morris 
oar) affirms, 
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affirms, he never heard of any harm they ever 
did in thefe feas. He informs us, the liver of 
this fifh almoft fills the cavity of the body, and- 
is fo tender, that the heat of the fun will foon 
turn it into oil, but as he does not defcribe the 
fifh, we are not certain that is really the fame 
as the blue fhark of other authors, who fay it 
is at moft only two yards and an half long. 
This is fo voracious, that it will feize the legs of 
thofe that come within its reach; and therefore 
we are inclinable to fuppofe that he does not 
give us the true name of the fifh.~ .- 

At Llanvihangle genewr glyn, not far from 
Aberyftwith, we find a monument called Gwe/y 
TJ aleifin which fhould feem, from its name, to be 
the grave of the celebrated poet Taleifin ben Bi- 
erdh, who flourifhed about the year 540. It is 
four feet long and three broad, and is compofed . 
of four ftones, that is one at each end, and two 
fide ftones, whereof the higheftis about a foot 
above ground; we are however more inclined . 
to think, that this, and all others of the like 
kind, are rather old heathen (perhaps fepulchral) 
monuments, and {till more ancient than the time 
of Taleifin. —. a 

LLANBADARN VAWR, about two miles. eaft of » 
Aberyftwith, is a place of great antiquity, tho’ 
now much decayed. It is fituated on the river — 
Rheidal, and is generally thought to be the 
Mauritanea, where a monaftery was built in the 
beginning of the fixth century by St. Paternus, 
who eftablifhed an epifcopal fee here, afrerwards 
united to St. David’s. “he church, which is an 
handfome building, is thought to have been 
given to St. Peter’s Church at Gloucefter, about 
the year 1111, but it was in fucceeding times 
appropriated to the abbey of Vale Royal in Che- 
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fhire. The town is governed by a portreeve,. 
has a very {mall and indifferent-harbour, with. 
a market on Tuefdays. 

This county was under the Romans, .a part of: 
the diftri& inhabited by the Dimetz, already 
mentioned in our account of Caermarthenfhire. 
Some have imagined that the renowed prince 
CaraGacus governed in thefe parts,. though ma- 
ny doubt it, as neither Tacitus nor any other 
ancient auther mentions it. . . 

Soon after the Normans had conquered this. 
kingdom, they fitted out a navy and ravaged the. 
fea coafts of this county, and from the time of. 
William Rufus, got pofleflion of moft of the » 
towns, which they put into the hands of Kadu- 
gan ap Bledhin, a-moft prudent Briton. He had: 
great intereft throughout all Wales; and at the 
fame time was much in favour with the Englith;, 
but his fon.Owen. proving a rafh young man, and 
annoying the Englifh and Flemings, who had 
lately fettled there, with continual excurfions ;. 
the unhappy father was deprived of his: inheri- 
tance, and forced to fuffer for the offence of his 
fon, who was alfo obliged to leave the country, 
andtoflyintolreland. HenrytheFirftgrantedthe 
county of Cardigan to Gilbert Clare, who fet- 
tled carrifons im it, and fortified feveral caftles. 
But ednaen with his fon Owen, being after. 
wards received into favour, had all their lands re- 
ftered ; the fon,. however, raifing new troubles, 
was flain by Girald of Pembroke, whofe wife, 
Neftrahe had carried away. His father was along - 
time prifoner in England; but being grown very 
old, he was: reftored to his eftate, yet he was foon 
after fuddenly ftabbed by his nephew Madok. 
After this, Roger de Clare, obtained the pofleffion 
of Cardiganfhire from Henry the Second,, but 

Richard 
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Richard earl of Clare, his fon, being flain while 
he was coming hither by land; Rhys, prince of 
South- Wales, made a great flauzhter of the Eng- 
lifh; and at lait reduced them under his fubjec- 
tion: however, Cardiganfhire fell afterwards by 


degrees into the hands of the Englifh without 
bloodfhed. 


‘END or rut FIRST VOLUME. 
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